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I. 
ON THE 
Courfe of the Gances through BENGAL. 


BY MAJOR R. H. COLEBROOKE. 


HE frequent alterations in the courfe of the 

Gauges» and of other rivers which flow through 
Beiegal, have been a fubje& of wonder to the gene- 
rality of Europeans E in thefe provinces; al- 
though to the natives, who have long witneffed fuch 
changes, the moft remarkable encroachments of the 
rivers, and deviations of thcir ftream s, are productive 
of little furprife. 


Ir is chiefly during the périodical floods, or while 
the waters are draining off, that the grcateft mifchief is 
done; and if it be confidered, that at the dience on 
two hundred miles from the Sea, there is a diferenc 
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of more than: twenty-five feet* in the perpendicular 
height of the waters, at this feafon, while at the out- 
lets of the rivers (excepting the effe& of the tides}. 
they preferve nearly the fame level'at all feafons, 
fome idea may be formed of the increafed velccity 
with which the water will run off, and of the havoc 
"which it will make on the banks. Accordingly, it 
is not unufual to find, when the rainy feafon 1s over, 
large portions of the bank funk into the channel; nay, 
even whole fields and plantations have been fometimes 
deftroyed; and trees, which, with the growth of a- 
century, had acquired ftrength to refift the molt vio- 
lent ftorms, have been fuddenly undermined, and 
hurled into the ftream. 


Tue encroachments, however, are as often carried 
on gradually, and that partly in the dry feafon; at 
which time the natives have leifure to remove heir 
effeéts, and change the fites of their dwellings, if too 
near the fleep and crumbling banks. I have feen 
whole villages thus deferted, the inhabitants of which 
had rebuilt their huts on fafer {pots inland, or had 
removed entirely to fome neigbouring village . or 
town.t Along the banks of the Ganges, where’ the 
depredations of the ftream are greateft, the people ars. 
‘fo accuftomed to fuch removals, thet they build their 
huts with fuch light materials only, as they can, upon 
emergency, carry off with eafe; anda brick or mud 
wall is fcarcely ever to be met with in fuh fituations. 
l Pue 


* This fubje& has already employed the pen of Major Rennell: Sce 
his Account of the Ganges and Burrampooter Rivers, in the Philofophicil 
"(Tranfattions for 1781; allo republifbed in his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoftan ; but it is prefumed, neverihelefs, that any additional remarks, 
or detail of fa&s, relating to fo curious a fubje&, will not be taougit 
fuperfluous nor uniuterefling. 


k The Topography, I might almoft fay the Geography, of a large 
portion of the country, will be liable to perpetual flu€tuation from this 
caufe: as the face of the country is not only altered by the rivers, >ut the 
villages are fometimes removed from one fide to the other; fome are con- 
pletely deflroyed, and new villages are continually rifing up in other 
fpots, 
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Tue unfettled ftate of the rivers in Bengal may be 
attributed alfo, ina great meafure, to the loofenefs 
of ihe foil through which they fow; but the de- 
ftructive operation which Nature coutinually carries 
on in this way, is in fome degree feet by her 
bounty in forming new lands, either by alluvions on 
the oppofite fhore, or by iflands, which rife up in the 
middle of the ftream, and ultimately become con. 
neged with the main land, by the clofing up of one 
of the channels. If this happens on the fide where 
the encroachment was made, the whole force of the 
ftream is diverted into the oppofite channel, and the 
. further. progrefs of the river on that fide is topped. 
But if, on the contrary, the junétion is formed on the 
fhelving fide, a much greater encroachment will take 
place, in confequence of the additional -quantity of 
water which is thrown into the larger channel; and 
thus the river will continue to undermine and fweep 
away the bank, until a fimilar accident, or fome other 
caufe, obliges it to reaffume a more dire& courfe: 
but I have never known an inftance where the inflec- 
tion in the courfe of the Ganges has been fo great as 
it may commonly be obferved in the fmaller rivers, 
nor do I think it poffible that in a ftream of fuch mag- 
nitude it fhould ever be fo. . 


As every current of water will quickly depofit the 
particles of earth, ot fand, which in its courfe it has 
detached from the fides, or raked up from tlie bottom 
of its Ded; fo we find confiderable fhoals, and fand 
banks, in moft rivers; but particularly 1n fuch as flow 
through a loofe and [andy foil: accordingly the 
Ganges gives birth to numerous iflands, which are 
moftly of an extent proportioned to its vaft bulk. 
Having had opportunities of obferving thefe iflands, 
in almoft cvery ftage of their growth, I have been 
aftonifhed at the rapidity with which they 1 iive fome- 
times been thrown up, and at the magnitude to which 
they have ultimately fwelled. 
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When the inundatión is gone off, and the river aas 
fubfided to its ordinary level in the dry feafon, confi- 
derable fand-banks are frequently found in places 
where, but the preceding year, the.channel had been 
deep, and perfe&ly navigable. Thefe gatherings of 
fand are fometimes fo confiderable, as to divert the 
principal ftream into a new, and, in general, a more 
dire&,courfe; for it is only by the encroachments on 
the bank that infle&tions in the ftream are produced; 
. while.the fudden alluvions, and frequent depofitions 
of fand, have:a tendency to fill up the channel into: 
which it had been diverted, and to reftore the ftraight- 
nefs of its courfe. Such of the iflands as are found, 
on their firft appearance, to have any foil, are imme- 
diately cultivated; and water melons, cucumbers, 
and furfoo, or muftard, become the produce of the . 
firt year. It is not uncommon even to fee rice grow- 
ing in thofe parts where a quantity of mud has been 
depofited near the water's edge.. 


UY 


Some of thefe iflands, before they have acquired a 
degree-of ftability which might enable them to refift 
.the force of the ftream, are entirely {wept away; but 
. whenfoever, by the repeated additions of foil, they 
appear to be fufficiently firm, the natives then no 
longer hefitate to take poffeffion of them, and the new’ 
lands become an immediate fubje& of altercation and 
difpute. The new fettlers bring over their families, 
cattle, and effe&s; and having feleéted the highett 
fpots for the fites of their villages, they ere& thcir 
dwellings with as much confidence as they would de 
on the main land; for, although fixed upon a fandy 
foundation, the ftratum of foil which is uppermoft, 
being interwoven with the roots of grafs, and of 
other plants, and hardened by the fun, becomes at 
length fufficiently firm to refift the future atiacks of. 
the river. Thus ftrengthened and matured, thefe 
iflands will continue a number of years, and may laft 
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during the lives of moft of the new poffeffors ; as 
they are, in general, liable to deftru€tion, only by 
the fame gradual procel s of undermining, and en- 
croachment, to which the banks of the river are fub- 
jest. 


Whnrw an iland becomes fo large, that it is not 
found practicable to cultivate the whole, which hap- 
pens in thofe parts of the country where the people 
are either lefs numerous, or have no immediate in- 
ducement to take polfeffion of the new land, it is foon 
overrun with reeds, long grafs, jow,* and baubul, T 
which form extenlive, and almoít impenetrable, 
‘thickets, affording fhelter to tigers,; buffaloes, decr, 
and other wild animals. The reft of the lands, in 
general, produce good paflurage; and many thou- 
fands oF oxen are bred and nourifhed upon them. 
The tigers commit frequent depredations among the 
herds, but are feldom known to carry off any of the 
people. The fertility of the foil increafing with every 
fubfequent inundation, to which the burning of the 
reeds and grafs, in the dry feafon, greatly contributes, 
induces the inhabitants, at length, to extend the limits 
of their cultivation, and to fettle more permanently 
upon them, ; 


Tue iflands of the Ganges are diftinguifhable from 
the main land, by their having few or no trees, even 
long after a communication has been formed by the 

clofing up of One of the channels, which, indeed, ge- 
nerdlly happens in a few years. "The iland called 
Dera Khowafpour, which is one of the largelt, has 
- continued longer in an infulated ftate than m other 
I know; which may be attributed to its peculiar fitua- 
tion, immediately below the confluence of the Ganges 
and Coofa rivers; the channel of the former running 
chiefly.on the iuh fide; while the ftream that iffues 
from the latter, has a tendency to keep open the 
channel on the north fide. It is, probable that this 
A 3 " ifland 


` 
* Tamarix Indica. + Mimofa Nilotica, 
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illand owes its exiftence to doth rivers; but, as is evi- 


dent from its appearance, has been thrown up in tae 
manner above defcribed, and was not originally-a-part 


` ofthe mainland. Itisgimilesin length, and 24 acrofs 


in the broadeft part, and contains about 20 fquare miles 
of land, moftly cultivated, and highly produ&ive, 
with feveral villages. I was informed, that in tre 
bigheft floods, tbe people are obliged to ere& tempo- 
rary huts, on pillars of wood, or ‘tages; but taat it 
is feldom they are reduced to that neceffity. To the 
3. W. of Dera Khowafpouz is another iland cf lefs 
dimenfions, and entirely overrun with jow. The 
paffage between is navigable le, as a great part of the. 
waters of the Coofa flow through it. 


Tue appearance of fome of thefe illands is Angu- 
larly rural and pleafing, if not altogether romantic; 


for, although an extenfive flat can hardly come under 


the latter denomination, yet it may partake of a de- 

gree of wildnefs, that will pleafe the lovers of nature; 

at the fame time, that the peaceful appearance of ihe 
flocks, -fields; and habitations, will give delight to the 
philanthropift. If we prefent to our imaginations a 
wide extended plain, with pens for cattle, and a few 
humble huts, whofe tops are crowned with gourds, 
and the intervening fpace highly cultivated; fuppafe 
wheat, barley, and pulfe of all forts, to be growing 
in abundance, t the flowers of the latter prefenting to 
the eye a variety of rich tints; let us c8nceive nume- 
rous herds of cattle to be grazing, and a few feattcred 


^ ` . 
villages ata diftance; fuppofe the horizon to bound 


the view, with no other remote objets than a lorg 


line öf grafs jungle, and a few trees, which, from their 


great di ance on the main land, are barel ly difcerni- 
ble; and we fhall have a tolerable pi&ure of an ifland 


` jin the Gauges.  If.fve fancy, at the fame time, that 


the lark 1s foaring, the air cool, and the fky perfe&ly 
unclouded, we fhal Lhave a fill more lively idea of the 
{tate of thee iflands during at leaft fix months of the 
year, 
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Tre banks of the Ganges exhibit a variety of ap- 
pearances, according to the nature of the foil, or the 
degree of force with which the current ftrikes againitt 
them. In thofe parts where the velocity of the ftream 
is greateft, and the.foil extremely loofe, they become 
as perpendicular as a wall, and crumnie in fo fre- 
quently, that it is dangerous to approach ther. The 
bank is oftentimes excavated into a number of deep 
bays, with projc&ting points between them, round 
which the current rufnes with great rapidity; but is 
confiderably flackened, and has even a retrograde 
motion, in the interior part of the guiph.* Some of 
thefe afford convenient ianding places, or Gauts, 
where the natives perform their ablations, water theic 
cattle, and fallen their boats to the fhore. Jn other 
parts, where the current is flack, the bank is generally 
found "opiez and firm, In the higher parts of the 
country, where a conker T foil prevails, the banks of 
the Songes ae not fo liable to be undermined, and 
are exc : futficiently firm to refift the utmoft efforts of 
the $03; but in Bengal there are few places where 
atowo, or village, can be eftablifhed on the Ganges, 
with coy certainty of long retaining the advantage of 
fuch s Ftuetion, asit will be liable either to be de- 
firoycd Ly tne river, or, on the contrary, to be to- 
tails abandoned by it. There are fome fpots, how- 
ever, which are not fubyeét to the former inconve- 
nience, and here the {fites of fome principal places, 
and -manufaQuring. towns, have been eftablifhed; zs 
Goflagary, Comerpour, Beauleah, and Surdah, built 
upon a ridge of high ground running along the X. E. 
fide of the Ganges, and which appears to be the ex- 
treme boundary of the river on that fide. The foil of 
A A: this 
* Thee little bays or gulphs are very qommon ip all the rivers of | 
Bengal, and aie owing, probably, to the uMequal ¢ticroachment of the 
ftveam on the bunks in thofe places where fhe foil has the leall tenacity. 
They naturally produce a whirling motion arkghe current ; ad may pobi- 
bly, in fone inflances, be the means of checkin\\the further encroachment 
of the river; but I have never known an inflance Y their Raking out inte 


new branche, as Major Rennell has fuppofed. ^ 
+ A bard reddifh. calcareous each, 
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this ridge is a ftiff clay, intermixed with conker. 1t 
is probable, indeed, that the high ground on which 
the ancient city.of Gour formerly ftood, is a conti- 
nuation of the fame ridge, interrupted only’ by the 
courfe of the Mahanuddee River. ' i 
ALroxc the S. W. bank of the Ganges, from Cuda- 
nullah to Horrifonker, and perhaps confiderably fur- 
ther to the eaftward, not a place occurs that can be . 
faid to be permanently fixed. . Bogwangola, which is 
a confiderable mart for grain, and from which the | - 
city of Moorfhudabad is principally fupplied, exhibits 
more the appearance of a temporary fair, or encamp- . 
ment, than that of a town. It has, more than once, 
been removed, in confequence of the encrcachment, 
and fubfequent retiring of the river; upon whofe 
banks, for the convenience of water carriage, and 
boat building, it has been always found expedient to 
keep it, l S 


Tue Ganges, as I have hinted above, differs from 
the fmaller rivers, in this particular, that its windings 
are never fo intricate; for let the encroachment, 
which is the principal caufe of the infle€tion in its 
courfe, be carried on during any number of years, ‘it 
will ultimately be ftopped by the ifland which grows 
up oppolite to the fide encroached cn, and which, 
fooner or later, will form a 2n with the main 
land. The upper point of the ifland‘which divides | 
the. (tream, does, by retarding its velocity, *and 
obliging it to depofit the particles of earth and fand 
with which it is impregnated, quickly gather trefh, 
matter, and fhoot upwards; while the neareft fhelving 
point.above it, either continues ftationary, or ad- 
vances to meet it. Thus the intermediate channel is 
- gradually flraitened and lefs water flows. through it; 
at the fame time that\the increafing fhallownefs of the: 
paflage impedes the,Jurrent, and caufes a ftill greater 
precipitation of fj d, 
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‘Tus channel being, at length, completely choaked 
up, will, in the hot feafon, be left dry ; when the 
whole fiream being diverted into the oppofite chan- 
nel, and glancing along the fide of the new formed 
ifthmus, will foon, provided the river continues to 
fall, form a fteep ridge. This, however, will be over- 
flowed again, and may, for a time, afford a paffage in 
the rainy feafon,; but it will ultimately rife up into a 
formidable bank, and effelually clofe the paflage. 
The lower part of the chaunel, however, forms a 
creek, in which a confiderable depth of water will re- 
main for fome time; but which receiving a frefh fup- 
ply of matter on every enfuing flood, will be gradu- 


ally filled up. 


Tue furvey of part of the Ganges, on which I was 
deputed in 1796, gave me an opportunity of afcer- 
taining the moit remarkable changes which had oc- 
curred fince the former charts were conftruGied ; the 
following detail of which, aided by an infpection of 
the accompanying map, will, it is hoped, be fufficient 
to illuftrate and confirm the truth of the foregoing re- 
marks. 


` -Nezar Sooty, the great river had encroached to with- 
in a mile of that place ; the diftance, according to the 
old maps, having formerly been five miles ; and by 
the reports of the oldeft inhabitants of the neighbout- 
ing villages, it was in their iE about for- 
ty years ago, reckoned four cofs. The narrow ifthmus 
between it and the Coffimbazar river, was gradually 
becoming lefs; and, notwithftanding the old paflage 
by dca had, in a moft extraordinary manner, 
been clofed up by a mound of fand, yet there was fome 
appearance that a new channd of communication 
would be formed, by the river {breaking through the 
neck of land ; the encroachmenhQill continuing, they 
faid, at the rate of an hundred yaNs every year. It 
is po!lible, however, that the encrodWunent may be 

flopped 
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ftopped by the diverficn of the principal (tream into: 
another channel; as an ifland of confiderable extent 
has grown up oppofite to the fide encroached on, «nd 
may, in time, form a junélion with the main land above 
it, in the manner I have already pointed out. Should 
this take place, the river which now runs in a fouth- 
wefterly dire&ion from Turtigour towards Soot, will 
refume'a direftion more analagous to the general Jine 
of its courfe through Bengal; and the land which it 
has carried away, by encroaching on its weftern bank, 
will be p reftored. : 

Tue alteration which appeared in the great river 
near the inlet of the Bavgrutty, or Coffimbazar river, 
at Mohungunge, was no lefs confpicuous ; the main 
ftream having receded -onfíiderably from that place 
within my remembrance, and a large ifland having 
been thrown up, which is already cultivated and inha- 
bited. The river was encroaching on its Eaftern bank, 
and appeared to be gaining ground again towards ' 
Gour ; the walls of which city, icis well attefted, were 
formerly wafhed by the Ganges. 

Anoruer confiderable gathering of iflands had taken 
place between Rajemah: and, Oodenullah; and the 
principal ftream which, by the maps, would appear 
to have run formerly clofe to the latter place, | was 
not, at the time of this furvey, nearer than 24 miles. 
The ifland neareft to Oodanullakh was feparated only 
' from the main bank by a narrow branch, which was 
then fordable, and which extended to à confiderable 
diftance both above and below that place. This iifand 
was only cultivated in part, the reft'of the lands being 
overrun with a thick jungle, in which I was informed 


were deer, wild hogs, buffaloes, and tigers.* 
2 Az 








* Here I brought to and pitchec a tent, to obferve the eclipfe of the 
moon, on the 14th of Decpber, 1796, I had occefion alfo io traveríc a 
art of the ifland, The hilis yhich were in view, aiverfified the prefpett, ` 
while the tinkling bells of ga cattle returning to their pens, at the clofe of 
day, hada rural, and plAling effe&, The Terenity and awful flillnefs oF 
the enfuing night, why was “interr ipted only by the wild notzs and calls 
of various birds im"the neighbourizg thickets, contributed altogether to 
render this place one of the moft ficgalar and romantic abodes which I car 
evel! remember, 
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Ar Rajemahl, the projetting poiut on which the 
ruins of the ancient palace and buildings are feen, has 
for many years refifted the force of the current; and 
the maffy piles of mafonry, fome of whicu nave fub- 
fided into the channel, have co-operated wita the nz- 
tural ftrength of the bank, in repelling the cHorts of 
the flream. 


Tre Rajemahl Hills, from which feveral rocky 
points project into the Ganges, as at Stery ue Point, 
and Pattergotta, have for ages oppofed the encroach- 
ments of the river; notwithftanding which, it has more 
than once excavated all the loofe foil which lay be- 
tween the projecting Sem This, however, has been 
as often reftored by the alluvions, and iflands, which 
have grown up, and ultimately formed a jun&ion with 
the bank. 


Tue alteration of the river at Colgong, may be rec- 
koned among the moft extraordinary which have ever 
been obferved in the Ganges; and of this I can [peak 
with greater confidence, if poffible, than of thofe above- 
mentioned, having been an eye witncfs of the flate of 
the river at this pla ace at four feveral periods, in three 
of which I obferved a confiderable difference, viz. in 
the dry feafons of 1779, 1788, and 1796-7. [have 
drawing of Colgong, taker by myfelf at the former of 
thefe periods, which reprefents the river to be a broad 
and open ftream, and free from fhallows ; at the fame 
time, although the three rocks -near Colgong Go noL 
confe into the view, yet I canremember thatihey were 
furrounded by dry land, and appeared to be at fome 
little diltance from the thore. This ts confirmed by the 
old map, only that the Boglesore Nulla is reprefented 
as pafling between the rocks and the town. In Janua- 
ry, 1788, I found the three rocks completely infulated, 
and the current raí hing between Siem with great rapi- 
dity ; the river having undermghed and borne away 
the whole of the foil which had f&many years adhered 
to them, and haviug formed a beM for iticlf, with a 
confiderable depth of water, which ewolinucd for fe- 

. | veral 
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veral years to^ be the principal, and indeed the only | 
navigable channel of the river in the dry feafon. ‘Here 
boats were frequently in imminent danger of ftriking 
againft the rocks, as during the period of the- river's 
encroachment, aud particularly in the rains, it was 
difficult to avoid them when comiag down with the 
flream. While the rive: continued this to expand it- 
felf, an ifland was growing up in the middle of its bed, 
which, when Ilat faw it, (in January, 1797,) ex- 
tended from near Paitergotte, 5 mies below Colzong, 
to a confiderable diftance above the latter place, being 
altogether 8 miles in length, and 2 in breadth; and fl- ` 
ling nearly the whole fpece which kad been occupied 
by the principal ftream 15 the year 1779. The cuan- 
tity of fand, and foil, which the river muft have de- 
pofited to effe& this, will appear prodigious, if it be 
confidered, that the depth of water in the navigable 
part of the Ganges is frequently upwards of 70 “eet ; 
and the new iflands had rifen to more than 20 feet above 
ihe level of the flream. Again, the quantity of earth 
which it had excavated in forming a new channel for 
itfelf, will:appear no leís aftonifhing: fome idea of 
this may, however, be conceived, from the foundings 
which I caufed to be taken near the rocks, which va- 
‘ried from .70 to go feet. If we add 24 feet for the 
height of the foil that had’ formerly adhered to chefe 
rocks, as indicated by the marks it bad left, it will ap- 
pear that a column of 114 feet of earth:had here been 
removed by the ftream.* The encroathment of the 
river had, however, been ultimately (topped by thé re- 
. fiflance it met with.from a hard conker bank to the 
fouth-eaftward of thefe rocks, and by the encreafing 
growth of the ifland, which had firaitened the upper 
part of the channel, and zaufed it to be choaked with 
fand. Accordingly, in January, 1797, this channel 
refembicd more a figenated creek than the branch of a 
great river; and, ndkwitallanding the great depth of 
water which remaip«l in fome parts, it was at its up- 


per 







E See Plate I, and tre Sektion in Plate I. 
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per inlet unnavigable for the fmalleft boats. The 
nain ftream had been diverted into the oppofite chan- 
nel, on the N. W. fide of the ifland; fo that boats, 
on their way up and down the river, did not, at this 
time, pafs nearer to Colgong than 25 miles. The 
whole length of the channel which had been thus ren- 
dered in a great meafure unnavigable, exceeded 10 
miles; and I have little doubt but ina few years it will 
be impaffable even in the rains. 


Tavus the Ganges, which for many ycars had flowed 
in a full ftream by Colgong, may be faid now to have 
deferted that place. The new ifland, which has been 
the principal caufe of this diverfion of the ftream, is 
hitherto. but partially inhabited and cultivated, the 
sreatelt part of it being overrun with reeds and tama- 
rifk. The old channel exhibited a ftriking contrait to 
the appearance it formerly had, as not a fingle boat wa 
to be ften ; ; and the flender (reni which flowed in P 
its upper inlet, not having power.to communicate any 
vifible motion to the vaft body of water which remained 
in tbe lower part of the channel, it appeared, of courfe, 
as ftill as a lake, or a pond; and a great part of the 
main bank, which had formerly been in a crumbiing 
itate, had now become floping * and firm. 

Being enabled, on my return from Colgong, to com- 
plete the furvey of the river down to Horrifonker, 
found it, throughout a courfe of 160 miles, to differ 
widely from, the old charts in almoft every part: but 
having already mentioned the moit remarkable changes 
which had occurred from Sooty upwards, it remains 
only now to give an account of fuch as I obferved be- 
low that place. 


d HE 


* This is a ufual effc& of the flagnation, of water in al! rivers ; for as the 
current which bears upon a bank kas a teMency to fap and undermine it, 
and to render it (leep ; fo when this cauff no longer exifls, the bank wilt 
gradually recover that degree oz inclinatio which is natural to the margins 
of sds or of flagnated pools. The upper Pt of the bank being moiflencd 
by the rains, crumbles i in, and if the current Ng not fufficiently ftrong to 
bear it away, will gradually fubfide at an angle of; degrees, and fll up a 
part of the channel, 
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Tre main flream of the Ga os which now palfes 
near Sooty, rans in a fouth-eafterly dire€tion, from 
thence towards Cemrah and Gobind sour, the latter of 
which is clofe onits bank. Tae villages of Saddagunge, 
Singnagur, Banfbarya, Burrumtola, Narrainpour, St- 
collypour, and Socndery, no longer exifted according 
to the pofitiohs which were alcribed to them in the old 
maps, * fome having beén entirely deftroyed, and 
others re-eftablithed, under the fame or different 
names, acrofs the river, and partly uen the new formed 


iland of Sundeepa. t — ] 


Tue quantity of land which has been here deftroyed 
by the river, in the courfe of < few years, will amount, 
upon the moít moderate Scare to 40 fquare 
miles, or 25,600 acres; but this is counterbalanced, 
i a great meafure, by the alluvion which has taken 
place. on the oppofite fhore, end by the new ifland of 
Sundeepa, which laft: alone contains upwards of 10 


fquare miles. 


Tne main ftream of the Ganges, which, by Major 
Rennell’s map, appears to have paffed within a mile 
and half of Nabobgunge, is now removed to a confice- 
rable diftance from that plece ; and the channel from , 
thence almoft down to Godegary, having been a good 
deal contra&ed, in confequence of the diverfion of the 
ftream' to the fouthward of Nz/conipour ifland, is now 
confidered as the continuation and outlet of the Mahz- 
nuddee river. The infle&ion in the courfe of the Gan- 
ges produced by the encroachment towards Sooty, 
Comran, and Gobindpour, has encreafed the diftance by y 
water from Turtipour to Godagary, in.the dry feafon, 
to 26 miles; whereas by the rae it Lappen to have i 


been formerly little moje then 18. 






-. Tre 


inell’s Map of the Coffimbazar Vnd. 


*- See Major 
lan which accompanies this Memoir, 


+ Sec the’ 
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Tue principal branch of the ‘Ganges beyond Ge- 
bindpour, now runs Eaft, and E. by N. and turning 
pretty fharply round the point which is oppolite to the 
prefent outlet of the Mahanundee, runs ina due fou- 
thern courfe by Su/tangunge, and Godagary, as far as 
Bogwangola ; which town; as I have hinted above, 
has been always liable to fhift its fituation. -My fur- 
vey afcertains it to be 3£ miles nearerto Moor/hudabad 
than it formerly flood ; but of this a more precife idea 
may be formed, by comparing its prefent bearings 
and diftance from Godagary, and Bomeneah, with thofe 
which may be deduced from Major Rennell's map of 
the Coffimbazar ifland. 


Bearing, Dif. in M les, 


` 


Godagary to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) ' S. W. 


9 
Ditto to Ditto, by former Surveys, S. 36 E. gi 
Bomeneah to Bogwangola, by Survey (1797) N. 21 E. 6 
Ditto to Ditto, by former Surveys, ` N.go E. of 


From Bogwangola the river turns to the eaftward, 
and the ftream ftrikes with peculiar force upon a fteep 
and crumbling bank, which indicates that the en- 
croachment is {till carried on rapidly below that place. 
The appearance of this bank was fuch as I fcarcely re- 
membered to have feen; and it would have been dan- 
gerous to appreach it in fome parts, as the fragments 
which were, every now and then, detached from it, 
would have been fufficient to fink the largeft boat. In 
dropping down with the ftream, which ran at the rate 
of near 6 miles in the hour, I could very fenfibly feel 
the undulations which the huge portions of the falling 
bank produced in the water, at the diftance of upwards 
ofa hundred yards; and the noie with which they 
were accompanied, might be comfared to the diftant 
rumbling of artillery, or thunder I am convinced, 
that had any boat attempted to trask up under this 


2 EN bank 
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bank at that time, it would have met with inevitable. 
deftru&ion.* 


Tue encroachment bf the river in this: part of its 
courfe has deftroyed a confiderable portion of arable 
land, and has been the caufe, likewife, of the removal 
or deftru@ion of the villages of Banchdaw, Continagur, 
Chandabad, Kifinagur, and probably of many others 
which were not inferted in the old maps. The village 
of Sangarpour, formerly 25 miles frorn the neareit 
reach of the Ganges, is now clofe to its bank; and 
bere the river appears to occupy. a part of the track 
which Major Rennell zalls the ** Old Courfe of the 
Ganges." ' 


i 


From hence the ftream runs E. N. E. as far as 
Allypour, at which place, I was informed by.the Ze- 
meendar, that in his remembrance, upwards of twenty 
villages had been deftroyed by the river, and tkat the 
people had moftly fettled on the new iflands which. 
within thefe few years had been :orming oppofite to 
his village. Indeed, the gathering of iflands, which I 
had obferved from Burgotchy down to this place, ap- 
peared prodigious; yet not a fingle tree was to Le feen 
on any of them ; and from the colour of the thatched 
huts, it appeared plainly that fome of the vill ae had 
been recent! y eftablifhed. l 


` 
e 


Tux inlet to the Culcully river, which had formerly 
been at Bogwangola, is now removed feveral miles 
lower down. This has been a neceflary e 
of the Ganges fweeping away all the land on each fide. 
Sop ok ; of 


feveral boats under this bak ; waich accidents have been owing probably 
to the Hane of the hbat-men, n not tracking on the fhelviag fide, 
This, however, when jefe is not a clean fhelving fand, is attendzd with 
difficulty, and in genefal with delay, which induces the boat-men fome- 
times to prefer tho/ffeep fide, although at the rifk of "being overhelmed, 
and cruíhed by the falling bank. 


* Since my return X fatvey, I have been informed of tke lofs of 
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of it to a confiderable extent, and the prefent entrance 
of the Culeullyis near Murcha. This little river is be- 
come the thoroughfare for all boats paffing from or to 
the Ganges by the Fellinghy, the old communication 
between them being now entirely fhut up. 


Tue main branch ofthe Gangesruns N. E. by E. to 
about 4 miles below Adlypour ; whence turning E. and 
E. by S. it paffes, as formerly, within 2 miles of Bau- 
leah ; being feparated only from that place by two long 
iflands, the uppermoft of which, called Gopalnagur 
dera, is not marked in the old maps. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether it exifted at the period when the for- 
mer furveys were taken. The branch which divides 
them runs in an E. N. E. dire&ion towards Bauleah, 
but is not navigable for large boats in the dry feafon. 
The lowermoft of the two is narrower than it would 
appear by the old maps, but reaches almoft to Surdah, 
as it is therein reprefented. 


On my approach to Cullamary, I entered a new 
branch, through which a confiderable body of water 
flowed with fome rapidity ; and this led me clofe to 
Rajapour, leaving Echamarry on the left. It would 
appear, on infpecting Major Rennell's map, that no 
fuch paffage as this had exifted formerly ; and, indeed, 
the people informed me, that it had only lately been 
opened by the great river, the main flream of which, 
however, continues its courfe, as heretofore, in an 
Eafterly dire&ion towards Surdah. This was the only 
inftance I had obferved, of the Ganges having infu- 
lated a part of the main land, its ufual procefs of 
forming iflands being fuch as I have before defcribed. 
It is probable, neverthelefs, that the ifland of Echa- 
marry, which is very extenfive, and on which are fe- 
veral other villages, may owe its exiftence to an allu- 
vion, which took place at fome remote period; or 
that it might originally have been an ifland, which, 

XÓf. VH, B having 
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having joined itfelf to the main land, had afterwards 
been detached from it. I am the-moye Inclined to this 
belief, as its appearance was fimilar to other iflands of- 
the Ganges, there being no trees of any growth upon: 
it, excepting the mimofa nilotica, or baubul, of which : 
there were feveral clumps about the villages, The 
-breadth of the new channel varied from one to two 
furlongs, with 2 confiderable depth of water through- 
out; aud the banks, 1n fome parts, appeared to have 
fuffered great violence. In one place, particularly, 
_ I was flrück with their uncommon appearance ; a flip 
of land, 5 furlongs in length, having detached itfelf 
from the main bank, and fubfided into the channel. 
. A fimilar effe&, although in a lefs degree, was vifible. 
on the oppofite fhore ; and in many other parts, huge 
portions of the foil had funk, and formed a double 
bank, the lower ledge of which was in fome- places very 
little above the level of the ftream. The continuation. 
of this branch led near Dunyrampour, and terminated 
a little beyond Sahebnagur, where I entered the great 
river again, which here runs with confiderable velo- 

city in a Southerly direziion. 


Passinc Falabarya,* my boatmen pointed out to 
me, what they called the mouth of the Ze//ingAy river,. 
"which was fhut up with a folid bank acrofs the whole 
breadth of it; but this, in fact, muft have been the 
main channel of the Ganges itfelf, which formerly ran 
in that direGion, as the real head of the Zellwghy is 
— feveral miles further tc the fouthward, By a furvey 
of part of the Ganges, taken by Major Rennell in the 
year 1764, it appears that the main ftream, ran clofe 
by the town of Telling» ; and in his- * Account of ihe 
Ganges and Burrampooter Rivers,” he has particularly 
mentioned the extracrdinary er erode MERE of the 

river, 


i 


- 


** This village is probatly the D vrampour of the old maps. 


kc 
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river, which, in his time, had gradually removed the 
outlet of the Tellinghy three quarters of a mile further 
down. The maps, which have been publifhed, all re- 
prefent the great river as running in that dirc&lion ; 
only, that in thofe, of the Co/imbazar ifland, and of 
. the Ganges from, Surdah to Colligonga,* it would ap- 

pear doubtful whether the main ftream ran on the 
Weft or Eaft fide of the ifland of Nzpara. There can- 
not be a doubt, however, that the former was the cafe, 
elfe the snieroachment could not have happened ; and 
it is equally certain that the cafe is now altered ; for, 
by the jun&ion ofthe SEIT point of the ifland with 
the main land, the whole ftream lias been diverted in 
a South- Eafterly direction; and does not nos: approach 
nearer to the town of Fellinghy than 2L miles. The ` 

old inlet of the Fellinghy viver has been, in confe- 
quence, not only rendered unnavigable, but the whole 
of the channel between Nipara and the main land, viz. 
from Falabarya down to Dewangunge,T near 12 miles 
in length, has been completely.filled up, and. is now 
cultivated. A confiderable poition, however, of Mi- 
para ifland has been wafhed away ; and the remainder 
of it no longer exifts under that name, but is called 
Monimpour dera. It would appear, . indeed, by the 
dire&ion which the main ftream of the Ganges had fo 
late as the year 1795, that it had forced a paffage 
through this ifland ; which feems the more probable, 
from the name of Monimpour being now common to 
the land on each fide of it. 


Tre main ftream, which, in the ycar 1795, ran di- 
re&ly down to the inlet ofthe Howleah river, has, 
{ince that period, been direGted again ftill further to 
the eaftward ; and here I beheld with aftonifhment the 

Be ' - change 


* Sec the Bengal Atlas, 


t This village having been lately eflablifhed, is not found in the old 
maps. It is fuuated near the inlet of the Mowlezh or Comer river, at 
Mayefconda, 


+ 
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change which, in lefs thar. two years, had taken place; - 
a confiderable portion of :he main channel, whick, at 
the period abovementioned, had contained nearly the 
whole ftream of the Ganges, being, at the time I laft 
faw it, fo completely filled with fands, that I hardly 
knew myfelf to be in the ‘ame part ofthe river. The 
fands, in fome parts, rofe feveral feet above the level 
of the ftream ; and the people had already begua to 
cultivate fur/oo and rice, in the very {pots where the 
deepeft water had formerly been. Two iflands, of 
confiderable extent, appeared to be quite new ; and 
the channel, iu fome places, had been reduced, frora 
the breadth of an Engiifh mile, to a furlong or lefs. 
The main ftream, having forced its way in a new di- 


` re&ion, did not at this time pafs nearer to the inlet of 


the Howleah than 3% miles, nor nearer than 2 to Hor- 


i rifonker. 


(Tuis remarkable change, I was informed, took 
place during the extraordinary inundation of i796; 
at which time the floods had rifen to an unufual keight 
in almoft every part of the country; but it muft have 
been chiefly while the waters were draining off, that 
fuch an immenfe body of fand could have been depo- 
fited. "The inlet of the Howlezh had been, in confe- 
quence, rendered fomewhat difficult of accefs, and I 
was obliged to make a circuit round the new iflands, 
of feveral miles, to get into it; but, notwithftanding 
the diverfion of the ftream, I found’ a confiderable 
depth of water remaining under the main bank, al- 
though fcarcely any current was vifible from Horvi- 
fonker to Dewangunge.* On my approach to this 
place, I was informed that the paffage was no longer 

i practicable 


* Water is found under the banks of the deferted channels of tie Gan- 
ges for a confiderable time after they ceafe to be navigable in the muddle of 
their beds, the fpace immediately under the bank being generally the laft 
that is filled up. 1 have hkewife obferved that, during the growth of the 
iflands, the fand ufually gathers round the upper point of the iflznd, and 
rifes to a confiderable height, before the {pace which it leaves between i-felf. 
and the bank of the illand is completely filled, 


LI 
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pra&icable for boats proceeding to Calcutta by the Z/a- 
mutiy* river, as many fhallows had been formed to a 
confiderable diftance bclow the inlet. The marks of 
the inundation were, indeed, very vifible here; but 
in one part of the channel oppofite to Dewangunge, 
where I expe&ed to have met with the firft fhallow, 1 
founded from 20 to 60 feet, in the very place where 
there had been a ford but two years before. This will 
ferve to convey an idea, not only of the rapidity with 
which the waters ofthe inundation can excavate the 
loofe foil of Bengal, but alfo, of the inconftant and 
flu&uating ftate of the rivers in general; for I foon 
found that, notwithftanding the prodigious depth of 
water at Dewangunge, the Howleah river had been, in 
an equal degree, choaked up in other parts below that: 
place ; and I met with great difficulty in paffing over 
the fhallows which had been formed, although the 
Budjerow in which I travelled did dot draw above two 
feet water. | 

Havine now detailed the particular changes in the 
courfe of the Ganges which have come under my no- 
tice, I fhall conclude this part of the fubje& with a 
few general obfervations concerning that river, re- 
ferving what I have to fay on the fmaller branches to 
a feparate Se&ion of this Memoir. 

Tue Ganges, in its courfe through Bengal, may be 
faid to have under its dominion a confiderable portion 
of the flat country; for not only the channel which, 
at aay given time, contains the principal body of its 
waters, but alfo as much of the land, on each fide, as 
is comprehended within its collateral branches, is liable 
to inundation, or to be deftroyed by the encroach- 
ments of the ftream, may be confidered as belonging 
to the river. We muf, of courfe, include any track, 
or old channel, through which it had formerly run, 
and into which there is any probability of its ever re- 
turning again; as the Baugrutty nulla at Gour; the 

B8 track 

* The 7f/imutty is only a continuation of the Howleah or Comer river, 


which lower down affumes the name of Jaboona, and falling in with the 
Roymungul, forms one of the principal outlets of the GangeieA, 
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track called **.Old Courfe of the Ganges," in the 
Cofimbazar ifland; or the channel which has been,: 
within thefe few years, fo completely filled up. near. 
Jellinghy. Confidered in this way, the Ganges will 
be found to occupy a’ confiderable expanfe, of 
which a more corre& idea may be formed, by taking 
the diftance between any two places oppofite to one 
another, which had formerly been, or one of which : 
n Rill remain on the verge of, or in the vicinity of. - 
the ream; for inftance, _ . - 


; Miles. 
Oodanulla to the ruins of Gour, . — — 15 
Furruckabad to ditto, — = — 14 
Comrah to Nabobgunze, ^ — — = 10% 
Comerpour to Bogwangola, n — Ot 
Extreme breadth of river bed as oi 
2 


Jellinghy and Maizeconda, 


Ir correfponding fe&ions of the bed of the river, 
and neighbouring ground, were repreiented, ‘it would 
probably appear, that all the land is difpofed in re- 
gular ftrata; whence we might with certainty cons 
clude, that the whole had been:at fome former periods 


depofited by the ftreain. 


Tue ftrata, in general, canfift of clay, fanc, and 
vegetable carth; the latter of which is always upper- 
. moft, except when i in fome extraordinary high flood, 
à new layer of fand is again depofited over it, by 
which means the ground becómes barren, or fs at 
Icaft materially injured, | 


Tue bed of the Ganges can fcareely be faid to be. 
permanent in any part of its courfe through Bengal. ` 
There are, however, a few places, where, from local 
d the main channcl, arid deepeft water, will pro~. 
bably be always found; as Monghir, Sultangunge, > 
 Pattergolta, Pointy, Sicrigully, . and Rajemanl; at 
all which places. there are rocky points projecting into 
the fiream, and where fome parts óf the bed of the 


river are flony, or its banks confift of conker. l 
On 
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On the fmaller Rivers and BRANCHES 
of the GANGES. 


Tue tributary ftreams of the Ganges, and the nu- 
merous channels by which it difcharges its waters to 
the fea, refemble cach other in proportion as they 
differ in fize from the main river, Of the former, 
the Goggra, the Soane, and the Coofa, may be 
reckoned among the largeft; and thefe, on the 
flighteft infpe&ion of the maps, will appear to flow in 
more dire& courfes, than any of ‘the fmaller ftreams 
in their vicinity. Of the latter, the Coffrmbazar and 
Fellinghy rivers, which, by their jun&tion, form the 
Hoogly; the Comer, or If/amutty, which becomes the 

aboona ; the Gorroy, and Chandnah, are the princi- 
pal; but of thefe, the two laft are only navigable 
throughout during the dry feafon.* Such of thefe 
rivers as are narroweít; are remarkable for their 
windings; and in this refpe& they differ materially 
from the large rivers, all of which have a tendency to 
run in more direét lines. 

Tue following Table exhibits a comparifon of the 
‘relative differences in the lengths of their courfes, in 
given fpaces. ; 





















RIVERS. ager 

7 tu naj “a ce ings. 
Gangese from Pointy to Bauleah, ; . 1:|:0 25 
The Goggra, or Dewah. from its outlet upwards, 1 | 100 12 
The Hoogly river, from Calcutta to Nuddea, i| 6o 16 
The Goomty, from its outlet upwards, i [100 75 

The Ifamutty, and Taboona, from Dewangunge 
to Bauletulla, ° " Š : i 117 
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* There have been inflances of all thefe rivers continuing open in their 
turns in the dry feafon. he Fellinghy ufed formerly to be navigable 
during the whole or greateft part of the year, The Coffmbazar river was 
navigable in the dry feafon of 1796; and the /ffanzutty continued fo for 
feveral fucceflive years; but experience ‘has fhewn that they are nonc of 
them to be depended on. 
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In the laft it appears, that the diftance is more than 
doubled by the windings of the ftream ; and I could 
produce many more inftances to fhew, how much the 

‘{mall rivers exceed the larger in this particular. 


As all the rivers which I have mentioned flow over 
the fame flat country, and fome of them in dire€tions . 
almoft parallel to each other, it is evident tha: they > 
muft have nearly the fame declivity in equal lpaces. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the ftriking dif- 
ference which is obfervable in the form of their beds, 
is owing to an invariable law of nature, which obliges 
the greater bodies of water to feek the moft direét 
channels ; white the fmaller and more fcanty rivulets 
are made to wander in various meanders, and circuitous 
fweeps; fpreading. fertility, and refrefhing the plains 
with their moifture. And-in this, as in every other 
part of xa creation, we fee the bounty of Providence 
moft amply manifefted; for had the- great rivers been 
decreed to wander like the fmaller, they would have 
encroached too much on the land; while the current 
. being E retarded, would have rendered - 
them more liable to overflow their banks, and lefs 
able to drain the fmaller ftreams, and tow grounds, of 
the fuperabundance of water in high floods. Again, 
if the tributary ftreams, and fmall branches of rivers.’ 
had been dire& in their courfes, they mutt have 
poured out their contents with fuch rapidity, that, 
owing to the greater influx of water from the former, 
the main rivers would have been ftill more liable to 
fudden overflows; while the branches at their outlets, 
although, from their ftraightnefs, better able to crain off 
the fuperfluous water to the fea, would yet have been 
rendered lefs fit for the purpofes of navigation, and 
the convenience of man, f 


Wuart I have to offer on the fubje& of the fmaller | 
rivers, relates more particularly to the Baugruity and, 
2 , Ifamutty. — 
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Iffamuity, which I have furveyed: it may, however, 
be applied, in fome meafure, to all fuch as flow 
through the plains of Bengal. 


Ir has already been fhewn, that the encroachments 
on the banks of the Ganges, which produce infleGtions 
in the courfe of that river, are ultimately flopped by 
the growth of iflands; which conne&ting themfelves 
with the main land, have a tendency to reftore a de- 
gree of ftraightnefs to the channel. The {mail rivers 
are liable to the fame encroachments on their banks; 
but as there is not fufficient fpace between them for 
iflands of any bulk to grow up, the effe& is ufually 
very different; for the ftream continuing its depreda- 
tions on the fteep fide, and depofiting earth and fand 
on the oppofite fhore, produces in the end fuch a de- 
gree of winding, as, in fome inftances, would appear 
almoft incredible. I will particularize only a few of 
the moft extraordinary cafes I have met with. 


Tue diftance from Bulliah to Serampour, two villages 
on the weftern bank of the Z/famutty, is fomewhat 
lefs than a mile and a half; in the year 1795, the dif- 
tance by water was 9 miles, fo that, at the ordinary 
rate of tracking, which feldom exceeds 2 miles in the 
hour, a boat would be 4L hours in going from one 
place to the other. The river in that fpace had feven 
diftin& reaches, two of which were of confiderable 
length; and between three others, which nearly 
forméd a triangle, the neck of land which fcparated 
the two neareft was only 14 yards* acrofs; while the 
diftance round exceeded three miles. See Plate 1I. 


fig. 1. 


Hicuer up this river, the village of Szmnautpour is 
fituated clofe.to a narrow ifthmus, acrofs which the 
diltance 


* [n January 1797 I found this narrow ifthmus broke through by the 
river, and on founding in the very {pot where it had exifted, and where the 
bank had been upwards of 2o fect high, I found 18 feet water, This al~ 
teration in the courfe of the Zffemutty faves the traveller upwards of 5 
miles, 
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diftance is little more than a furlong; and as the vil- 
lage nearly fills the whole fpace, boats pafs one fide 
of it a confiderable time before they come to the 
other; for the diftance round is fix miles. See Plate 


Il, fig. 2. 


Bur the mof extraordinary of all the windings I 
met with, was near Szbnibas, where this river is pro- 
je&ed into fix diftin& reaches, within the fpace of a. 
fquare' mile, forming a kind of /abyrinth, fomewhat 
refembling the fpiral form of the human ear. In this 


were three necks of land, the broadeft of which little 
exceeded one furlong. See Plate Il. fig. ge 


` 


Every perfon who has travelled by water to the 
upper provinces, muft remember the circuitous courfe 
of the Baugruity river, and the. extraordinary twift 

which it formerly had near P/affcy, and alfo at Run- 
gamutly,* and between Cofimbazar and the city of 
Moorfhudabad. Some of thefe windings have been 
removed, by cutting canals acrofs the narrow necks 
of land, and thefe baving been confiderably widened 
and deepened by the flream, are now become the real 
bed of the river; the old channel being in fuck cafes 
foon blocked up by fands, and frequently by a folid 
' bank acrofs the whole breadth:of it. There is, how- 
ever, no other advantage in making fuch cuts, than’ 
that of rendering the pailage fomewhat forter by: 
water; for, in other refpe&is, it is formetimes attended 
with inconvenience to the natives who inhabit the 
banks of the rivers, and fhould never be attempted, 
` but when fome valuable buildings, or lands, may be 
faved by it; and it is a queftion worth confidering, 
whether by fhortening the courfe of any river, we 
may not render it lefs navigable; for the more a river 
winds, t he flower will be its current, and confequently 


its waters will not be: drained off fo foon. f Another 
effe& 


* See Plate III. figs. 1 and 2. 
+ See Mr. Mamnn’s Treaife on Rivers and Casals, in the Philo: ophical 


Trania€hons for 17 19 
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efe& of the fhortening of its courfe might be, that, 
owing to the greater rapidity of the current a&ing 
againft the fides in a loofe foil, it might too much en- 
large the capacity of its bed, the effe& of which would 
be to produce a proportionable degree of fhallownefs 
in the middle of the ftream. * I cannot fay that this 
has been the cafe at any of the places where cuts have 
hitherto been made; but it is not improbable that the 
greater velocity which they give to the current 
throughout, might produce fuch an effe& in other 
parts. 


Tue end which is propofed by cutting fuch canals, 
is very often effe&ted by nature alone; for the narrow 
ifthmus between the oppofite reaches being gradually 
{traitened by the current wafhing away the bank on 
both fides, it becomes at length too flender to refift 
the preffure of the waters in the rainy feafon, and is 
burft open. t This no fooner happens, than the river 
widens the breach, and foon renders it futliciently ca- 
pacious for the.palfage of the whole of its waters ; in 
which cafe, the old circuitous channel is abandoned, 
and being foon fhut up at both ends, in the manner 
pointed out above, continues in the form of a ftag- 
nated jeel or pool. I have feen feveral. of thefe feels 
near the banks of the Coffrmbazar and Iffamulty rivers, 
fome of which appeared to have exifted many years; 
for they are not fo liable to be filled up as the deferted 
reaches of the Ganges, whofe waters during the high 
floods are impregnated with a much greater quantity 

_of fand and mud; and as in a hot climate, the efluvia 
which arife from all ftagnated waters muft neceffaril 
infe& the air, f this reafon alone fhould fuffice to deter 

7 us 


* The great breadth of the Cofimbazar river at Moorfhudabad, is the 
principal caufe of its fhallownefs a: that place. 

+ Sec Plate H. Bo. 13 andthe Note in page 25. 

t Tbe Motj:L lake was formerly one of the windings of the Cofimbazar 
river,—9Sce Major Rennell’s Memoirs. Another of thefe Íwamps, or one 


which might poitibly have been a part of that river at fome remote period,. 


now exills near Burvainpour ; and an attempt, though ineffeétual, was lately 
made to drain it, on account of its unwholefome exhalations, 


E 
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us from anticipating nature in a matter which, with 
fuch apparent difadvantages, has nothing more to re- 
commend it, than the fhortening by a few miles the 
navigation of a river. 


Tue reaches of the fmall rivers are not all equally 
winding, and liable to change; but fome are e to 
run with tolerable ftraightnefs for feveral miles. In 
fuch parts, their channels appear to have been perma- 
nently fettled for ages, and to have every appearance 
of continuing fo; for the current MEE at a flow 
and fteady rate, in a dire&ion parallel. to the fhores, 
does not encroach upon the banks, which are here 
generally floping, and firm. The fites of many of the 
principal towns, and villages, along their banks, have 

been eftablifhed on fuch fpots; as Moorfhudabad, . 
` Churkah, Chowragatchy, | Mutsaree, | Dyahaut, and ` 
fome others-on the Baugrutty ; > and Bungoung, Ma- 
` role, and Taldahy, on the I/famutty. Nor is it eafy. 
to conceive any thing more beautiful than the view of 
fome of thefe reaches, particularly where the banks 
are fhaded by large trees, and enriched with temples, 
gauts, and other buildings, or fometimes clothed with 
verdure down to the water’s edge. 

Ar the turning between the feveral reaches, we fre- 
quently find large pools, where the water is confi- 
derably deeper, and where alfo the breadth of the 
channel is much greater than in other paris, I am 
inclined to think, that thefe are not always produced 
by the mere operation of the current, but are fome- 
times owing to cavities, or fma‘l lakes, which exifted. 
before the river, by the fhifting of its bed, had worked 
a paflage through them; particularly as in fome we - 
find a flat or fhelving fhore on the concave or outer 
fide of the pool, and a fteep jutting point at the oppo- 
fite angle, which is the very reverfe .of what is pro- 
duced by the natural agency of the ftreara; for in 
other places we ufually find the fleep bank deepeft 
water, and confequently the greateft velocity of the 


curr ent , 
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current on the concave fide of the bank, while the 
oppofite fhore is fhelving, and the water frequently 
fo faallow that boats cannot approach it. 


Aone the banks of the 7/famutty river, and ina 
few inftances in the courfe of the Baugrutiy, the fhelv- 
ing points which are formed at the angles between the 
reaches, are overrun with thick jungles of long grafs, 
which are the ufual haunts of tigers, wild buffaloes, 
aud other animals. But this is more commonly the 
cafe along the banks of the former, where the country 
is not only lefs cultivated, but where the more intri- 
cate windings of that river afford greater fhelter to 
wild beafls.* 


Tue deepeft water in thefe rivers is ufually found 
under the high banks, and at the angles between the 
feveral reaches; but in the ftraight reaches, where the 
banks are floping, and the river is of a moderate 
breadth, the greateft depth will always be found in 
the middle of the channel. I have frequently founded 
upwards of go feet in the Zf/amuity ; but thefe great 
depths of the ftream are of little avail, not being ge- 
neral; for in^ other. parts where that river expands it- 
felf over a broad and fandy bed, or where the fifher- 
men drive bamboos, and draw their nets acrofs the 
channel, obftruéting the current, and caufing a con- 
fiderable accumulation of fand, the. water frequently 
fhoals to 2 feet, or lefs. The fame caufes operate to 
render the 7ellimghy and Baugruity unnavigable in the 
dry fezfon, but in a ftill greater degree, owing to the 
greater width of their channels. 


Havine now defcribed generally the nature of the 
{mall rivers and branches of the Ganges, I fhall offer 
a few 


* In thefe fpots, hares, partridges, and other game, abound; but it is 
difficult or dangerous to attempt to ftart them without elephants ; nor is it 
necefla-y to do fo, if the obje£t of the fportfman is merely to kill game for 
bis table; forin the vicinity of the plantations, and along the fkirts of the 
jungles, he will frequently find enough to fausfy him, without the danger 
of encountering a tiger. 
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a few hints as to the poffibility Or pra&icability of 
rendering the lattér navigable at all feafons, the im- 
portance of which objet, if it could be attained, 


muf be obvious. 


Tz principal caufes which obftru& the navigation 
of thefe rivers, may be reduced, to three: firft, the 
quantity of fands which are occafionally thrown into 
their beds by the Ganges; fecondly, the too great 
. breadth of their channels in fundry parts where there. 

is not a proportionable depth ; and thirdly, the cafual 
obftru€ions which are thrown in tke way of the ftream 
by the filhermen. The firft of thefe, it will readily 
be conceived, can never be prevented; but fo long as 
thefe rivers continue to be the outlets-of the Ganges; 
and to drain off a confiderable portion of its waters, 
there will always be a ftream througliout their chan- 
nels during the whole year, however fcanty it may be 
in fome parts. I have never, at leaft, known an in- 
ftance of their being left p in any part of their beds; 
excepting the Fellinghy, t he old entrance to which, 
as I have mentioned before, had been entirely fhut 
up, but which continues,. notwithftanding, to receive 
a fupply of water from the Culcuilza, and io maintain 
its communication with the Ganges throuzh that 


channel. 


As the fhallows which are produced from the caufes 
abovementioned are only partial, affe&ing only in a 
{mall degree, comparatively with their lengths, the 
channels of thefe rivers, it might be poflible to'coun- 
tera& them in fuch a manner as to produce a more 
' equal diftribution of water ; and as the depth which 
would be requifite for boats of a moderate burtben is 
inconfiderable, perhaps it might be effected with much 
lefs Jabour and expence, than might at firft be ima- 
gined. 


) 


I was led to this fuppofition, from frequently feeing 


that the rhere operation of dragging by force'a boat, 
5 . Or. 
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or budgerow, through any of the fhallows, tended, 
by firing up the fands, to deepen the channel. If, 
therefore, round or flat-bottomed boats can produce 
fuch an effe&t, in how much greater a degree might it 
not be done by means of a machine conftruéted for the 
purpofe, which might be dragged to and fro through the 
fhallow place, until a fufficient depth of water fhould 
be obtained for the paffage of boats. If fuch ma- 
chines, which might be contrived fomewhat in the 
forin of a large iron rake, and occafionally to go on 
wheels, were to be ftationed at the feveral villages, or 
towns, in the vicinity of the fhallows, it is poffible 
that the Zemeendars might be induced, for a modc- 
rate confideration, to farnith people, or cattle, to 
put them in motion, whenfoever it might be necet- 
farv. * 


Wira regard to the too great breadth of the chan- 
nel, it would not fo eafily be remedied; but as the 
fhallows which are produced from this caufe, are few 
in number, and are only to be met with in fome of 
the long reaches, as at Moorfhudabad, and Bullech, 
it would be worth while to try how far, by filling up 
a part of the channel, we could prevent the expaufion 
of the ftream; and, by confining it within certain 
limits, could aecelerate the motion and depth of the 
water. 


‘Tue laft caufe of accumulation of fand and fhallow- 
nefs, might be prevented, by prohibiting the natives 
from driving bamboos acrofs the channel for the pur- 
pofes of fifhing; as they have many other ways of 
catching fifh, without detriment to the navigation of 
thefe rivers. . 


I. On 


* Since this paper was written, a propofal has been fubmitted to the 
Government, by the Author, for attempting to keep open the Cofir: izar 
river, or FJellinahy, during the dry feafon. 
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On SINGHALA, or CEYLON, 


Doétrines of Bhooddha ; 


FROM THE BOOKS OF THE SINGHALAIS. 


BY 


CAPTAIN MAHONY. 


CCORDING to the opinions of the Singhalats, 
and fróm what appears in their writings, the uni- 
verfe perifhed ten different times, and by a wonderful 
operation of nature was as often produced a-new. For 
the government of the world at thofe different periods, 
there were 22 Byooppuas, a proportionate number . 
of whom belonged to each period. Befides this, the 
Singhalais affert, from record, the total deftzu&ion 
and regeneration of the univerfe many other times; 
the written authorities for which are no longer to be 
found. l 
For the government of the prefent univerfe, which 
is.to be confidered in addition to thofe above ftated, 
five Buooppuas are fpecified; four of whom have al- 
ready appeared;—KAkoosaupEH BuooppHa, Kona- 
GAMMEH B—, KasrnjepPePkH B—, and GAJTEMEH > 
B—; and the fifth, Mairree B—, is ftill to come. 
This lat Buooppua will be born of a Braminee wo- 
man: and though tlie place of a Buooppua is now : 
vacant in-the world, yet there exifts a SAHAMPATTU 
Mana Bracuma, or Supreme of all the Gods, who 
has it under his peculiar guidance. The laft of the 
above-mentioned four Buooppsas (Gautemsn B—) 
is the one whofe religion now prevails in -Cey/on, and 
of whom 1 it is here intended to make fome mention. 
THE 
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Tur word Buooppua, inthe Palee and Sinthalai 
languages, implies, Univerfal Knowledge or Holinefs ; 
alfo a Swint faperior to all ihe Saintis, even to the God 
Maua Bracuma; and is underftood in thefe various 
fenfes by the natives of Ceylon. 


Tus Buooppiists fpeak of 26 heavens, which they 
divile in the following manner, ` 


ift, The Deveh Loke, confifting of 6: ed, the 
Brachmeh Loke, confifting of 16; 5 of which are con- 
fidered as Triumphant Heavens: and gd, the Arroopeh 
Loke, confifting of 4: They fay of the virtuous, 
** That they do not enjoy the reward of their good 
* deeds, until after having repeatedly died, and ap- 
*& peared as often in the fix Gil heavens, called nie 
€ Ieke; in order to be born again, in the world, 
* great wealth and confequence n and having, 
5 length, enjoyed a fore tafte of blifs in the 11 in- 
e ferior Brachmah Lokes, they afcend the 5 fuperior 
* Brachmah Lokes, or Triumphant Heavens; where 
** tranfmigration ends, and where they enjoy the full- 
c nefs of glory, and the pureft happinefs.” 


Buoopnia, before his appearance as man, vasa 
God, and the Supreme of all the Gods. At thc fo- 
licitations of many of the Gods he defcended on carth, 
and was frequently born as a mari, in which character 
he exerciled every poffible virtue; by extraordinary 
inftances of felf-denial and piety. He was at length 
born? of MAHAMAYA Dever, after a pregnancy of 
10 months, and bad for father Soopnons’nen R AJA. 
He lived happily with his queen Yassoprera, and 
40,000 conctibines, for 31 years. The fix next he 
paficd in the mdh of wilderneffes, qua lifyiag bim- 
fcf to be a Buooppua. At the clofe of this period, 
his calling became manifeft to the world, and he 

VOL. VIL C exercifed 


© In tie kingdom or cemtry called Dumba Dee.a, Madd2 Défi 
and the city of Kimboo! wat. -pacree, 
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excrcifed his funétions as BHooppxa for 45 years. 
He died in Coofeemarapooree, at tke Court of MaL- 
LELER Raya, Tuefday, the15th of May; from which 
period the Biuoonpua Waroosen, cr era of Buoop- 
nna, is dated, which now (A. C. 1797) amounts to 
2339 oe 

Buooppna is not, properly fpeaking, confidered 
as a God, but as having been bon man, and in the 
end of time arrived at the dignity of a Bnooppna, 
on account of his great virtues, and extraordinary 
good qualities. The title of Buooppza was not con- 
ferred on him by any’ Superior Power; he adopted 
it by his own fovereign will, in the fame manner as 
he became man, both of which events were predifted 
ages before. Buooppua, after his death, afcended to. 
the Hall of Glory, called Mookézé, othcrwife Nirgoo- 
wané, which 1s e place above, and exceeding. in 
niagi nificence, the 26th heaven; there he will live for 
ever, in happinefs, and incorrupzbility, never to be 
born again in the world; where his do€trine is at pre- 
fent extant, and will continue in all its fplendour for 
5000 years, AE to his own prophecy. Long 
after the lapfe of this period of 5000 years, another 
Buoobbua, named Mairree Bngooppna, will be 
born: the direGtion or vicegerency of Mana Bracuma, 
who, as the Supreme of all the Gods, has the parti- 
cular guardianfhip of the world, will ceafe after zn 
infinite number of ages, when the unjverfe wiil perifa, 
and another fucceed to it. Mana Bracuma vill then 
advance by degrees through 17 heavens, which are 
above the 9, in the uppermoft of which he now re- 
fides, until he at length: acquires all the qualifications 
to become a Bitooppua. 


Tue learned Singhalats do not acknowledge, in their 
writings, a Supreme Being, prefiding over, and the au; 
thor of the univerfe. They advert only to a SAHAM- 
pPATTEE Mana Bracuma, whois the firt and Supreme 


of all the Gods, and fay, that he, as well as the 
hoft 


M 
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holi of Gods inferior to him, and their attendants, 
haic neither flefh or bones, nor bodies polfefling 
any degree. of confiftency, though apparently with 
hai on iheir heads, and teeth in their mouths: and 
their {kins are impregnated with the moft luminous 
and brilliant qualities.— They affert a firt Caufe, how- 
ever, under the vague denomination of Nature. 


Ix fupport of their denial of a Supreme Power, 
who created heaven and carth, they urge, “ that if 
there exifled fuch a creator, the world would not 
perifh, and be annihilated; on the contrary, he would 
be careful to guard it in fafety, and preferve it from 
corruptibility." In the firt inftance, Buooppua 
interferes in the government of the world; next to 
him, SanauPATTEE Mana Bracuma; and afterwards 
the refpeclive Gods, as they are, by their relative 
qualifications, empowered, 


Tur, world, fay they, perifhed frequently in for- 
mer times, and was produced a-new by the opcra- 
tions of the above power: Gods and men from the 
fame fource. The latter, on dying, afcend the fix 
Inferior Heavens, or Deveh Loke; are judged ac- 
cording to their mcrits, by one of the moft inferior 
Gods, namic Yammen Raya, in the lower heaven, 
Paveairm. Mitehwafeh warteyeh, and regencrate of 
themícives, on the earth, either as men or brutes; 
which regeneration continues until they arrive at the 
Brachmah Loke, or the Heavens of the Superior 
Gods; and fo on, by degrces, at the Triumphant 
Heaveus, until they at length reach the Supreme 
Heaven, or Arroopeh Loke. Properly fpeaking, tranf- 
migration takes place with thofe only who afceud the 
Deveh Loke. . 

In the manifcfted Do&rine of Buooppua, there 
is no mention of created fouls. The learned treat 
but of a breath of life in man, which they com- 
pare to a lecch, that firft attaches itfelf to a body 
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with its fore part, previous to giving up his hold 
with the hinder part. Therefcre they fay, “the 
body does not die before this breath of .lite has 
fixed itfelf in another, whether from'a fore-know- 
ledge of its being about to afcend the heavens, or 
to undergo the pains of everlafting or temporary 
damnation in hell." That which is termed the breath. 
of life, 1s deemed ** immortal." 


Tue Singhalats fpeak not further of what is un- 
derftood by: us under the term of Paradife, than 
that there is a place referved for the bleffed, free: 
from all fin, full of all joy, glary and contentment. 
But Nirgowane, otherwile called Moo&tzé, fignifying 
a Hall of Glory, where the deceafed Buooppuas are 
fuppofed to: be, is, according io- the teftimony of 
GaAurrMER Buoonpna, fituated, as already noticed, 
above the higheft or 26th heaven, Neweh Sanja Fat- 
téné, the feat of the moft perfe& and fupreme blifs. 
Hell, on the contrary, is fuppofed to be bencath the 
-Joweft extremity of the earth, with waters again be- 
. neath it, where the mof dreadfui tempefts.rage with- 
out intermiffion. 


"Tas earth, or this world, called Manoofach Loke, 
 andthe Inferior Heaven, Kato»rmaha Rajee Keyeh, 
are under the fub-dire&ion of the God Saxxeren :* 
he again dclegates his authority to four otker Gods 
immediately fubje&ed to him, who refpe&ively guard’ 
the four quarters, or four parts.. into which ie Sing- 
halais, in their. fyftem, divide the earth. DiırRTHEH 
RasurzREH prefides over the Kaft, called Poorweh 
Weedéfeyeh : Wuzroopar’, the South, . famdoodwee- 
peeh: Werroopaak Serrens the Well, Apperch~ 
- godaneh: and Waysrrren Wennen, the North, Oo- 
toorookooroo Dewehinnch. None but Gods can pafs 
from any of thefe worlds, or divifions of .the world, 
to the other. One comprifes our known caith of Eu- 

m rope, 


* 


* He is befides commonly calied Sehicrehe, Schkercha, Sckkere* Decee Raja. 
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rope, Afia, Africa, and America, and is termed by 
them, Zamboodweepeh. Each is fuppofed to be re- 
fle&ed upon by a precious ftone in the heavens, 
through the medium of which, the fun and moon emit 
their luftre: the blue fapphire is afcribed to ours; the 
white fapphire, ruby, and topaz, to the other three. 
A principal duty of thefe Gods, is, to guard their fu- 
perior God, SAKKEREH, againit the machinations of 
his chief and moft pewerful enemy, the God W z'ex'- 
CHITTEE AssOOREENDREHYA, Who refides beneath the 
Sca, in a lower world, termed Affoorehloke. Then 
foilows their care to the parts of the world confided to 
them. On the day of the new moon, that of the fir 
quarter, and on the full, they inquire by their fer- 
vants, their male children, and latterly by themfelves, 
into the condu& of mankind; the refult of which in- 
quiries they report to the great council of SAKKEREH, 
confiiling of himfelfand 32 members, (inferior Gods:) 
the extremes of good and bad report of the condu& of 
mortals, are caufes of the urmoft concern, or molt 
unbounded Joy, to this affembly. 


Tee Singhalais affert, as manifefted by Bucop»ua, 
fhat tnere are 120,535 inferior Gods belonging to the 
lower heavens and the carth; befides innumerable 
Kombaendeyos, or angels; but the former, as well as 
the latter, are fubje&t to the controul of fuperior Gods, 
They arrange the charaClers in their mythology as 
follows: 

ift. Bhooddha, 

2d, Maha Brachma, 

3d, Sakkerch, 

4th, Sakkereh’s 32 Counfellors, 

5th, The 4 Gods, guardians of the 4 quarters 
of the, world, . 

6th, The other inferior Gods of the heavens, 

7th, Kombaendeyos, or angels, 

8th, The Gods who refide on earth, and their 
fervants. 
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DiepANKEREH Buooppua was one of the 22 Buoop- 
puas formerly alluded to, and held the firft rank among 
them. His name is frequently mentioned in the books 
now extant among the. Singhalass, and they, fror 
many confideraticns, hold him in peculiar uu 
He was famed for the uncommon beauty of his perfon; 
and the followers of the true doctrine were more nu- 
merous in his days, than during the government of 
other Bitooppuas in thof fe remote periods. 


Carek Buooppua is acknowledged by the 
Singhalais, to be the fame holy chara&ter termed by 
the Siamefe, SOMMONOKODOM, and Poorisav. Som- 
MONO GAUTEMEH Is, however, according to the former, 
the proper mode or writing the firft appellation. Som- 
mono in the Pale language implies a renowned Saint, 
whofe garb, as well as his a€tions, marks his charac- 
ter: In many ferfes it is fynonimous with Brooppua. 
CATUIMEH, OF GCAUTIMO, (as it is occafionally 7 pro- 
nounced by thofe from whom I caught the found,) i js: 
a proper name, pertaining to a perfon of ancient and 
Uluftrious defcent. Buooppisat, or PoopisaTweyo, 
is a title given to thofe in heaven deftined to become 
Buooppnas. 


Tur Palee is the language in which Bucoppua is 
faid to have preached his doétrine, and manifeftcd his 
law. This language is alfo termed, by tne learned 
Singhalais, the Magedee and Moola Bafha ; vafha being 
the Singhalais for language. The principal and molt 
holy code among the Sznghalacs, and that which may 
be termed their Bible, appears to be the 4bidarmen 
Düékeh Sattappré Karranee. This book is written in 
the above dialett, and may be had at the capital of 
Candia: at icalt itis in the pofleffion of the learned 
there, A pricit of the religion of Buooppua, whom 
I queltioned eG crane the Vedas and Pooraans of the 
Hindoos, and whether the book jufl mentioned had 
any / relation to them, replied, ** The Vedas are books 
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*: in the poffeffion of, and taught by, the Brahmines : 
* they contain the principles of every fcieace, but 
** treat not of theology. We poffefs many books of 
‘ihe fame tendency, and equally profound, in the 
t“ Palee language, fome of which have been tranllztec 
‘into the Singhalais. We have no knowledge of the 
* Pooraans.” I then urged the real contents of the 
Vedas, that they were interfperfed with f{peculatious 
on metaphyfics, and difcourles on the being and at- 
tributes of God, and were confidered of divine origin: 
of the Pooraans, I added, that they comprifed a va- 
riety of mythological hiftories, from the creation to 
the incarnation of Buooppua. 


La 


Lad 


Any further acquaintance with thefe books, than 
what has been already mentioned, was difclaimed. But 
as to the fuppofed incarnation of Buooppna, “ The 
* Hindoos (rejoined the Pricft) muft furely be little 
* acquainted with this fubje@, by their allufion to 
* only one. Buoonppua, if they mean Buooppna 
t Duserma Raya, became man, and appeared as fuch 
** in the world at different periods, during ages, before 
** he had qualified himfelf to be a Buooopna. ‘Thefe 
é various incarnations took place by his own fupreme 
* will and pleafure, and in confequence of his fu- 
** perior qualifications and merits. I am therefore in- 
** ciined to believe, that the Hindoos, who thus fpeak 
* of the incarnation of a BuooppuHa, cannot allude 
* to him whofe religion and law I preach, and who is 
* now arefident of the Hall of Glory, fituated above 
** the 26th heaven.” 


Tux temples of Buooppna are properly called 
Booddeflaneh, Siddeflaneh, and Matleegawa. ‘Thefe 
epithets arc, however, feldom ufed, when fpcaking 
of fuch places: Vihare, and Viharagee, which ftrictly 
mean the habitations of the priefts, that. are always 
built clofe to the temples dedicated to Brtoopnia, 
arc the moft general, l 
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Tue religion of Buooppua, as far as I have had 
any infight into it, feems to be fovnced in a mild and 
- fimple morality. Buooppua has taken for his prin- 
ciples, Wifdom, [uftice, and Benevolence;* from 
which principles emanate Ten Commandments, held 
by his followers as the true and only rule of their con- 
du&. He places them under thrée heads; thought, 
word, and deed;t and it may be faid, that the fpirit of 
them is becoming, and well fuited to him, whofe mild 
nature was firt fhocked at the ‘acrifice of cattle. 
Thefe Commandments comprife what is undcrítood 
by the moral law, which has been generally preached 
by all the Buooppuas in different countries, but 
chiefly by the lat, or Gauremtn Buooppaa, in 
the empire of Raja GANA NoowznzH. They are con- 
tained i in a Code of Laws written in the Patee lans 
guage, called Dikfangeeyeh. 


Tue Buooppuists have prayers adapted to circum- 
flances, which are ufed, privately in zheir houfes, and 
publicly in prefence of the congregation. "They were 
firft recorded by the King Warren Gemmoonoo ABE- 
YENAJEH, as regularly handed down from Buocppua, 
in.whofe days the art of writing was not known. 
Buooppaists are obliged to pray "hree times a day ; 
about 5 0 'clock i in the 1 morning, at noon, and towards 

the fall of night. Their detotions are addre Ted to 

Buoobppua and his RAgavoows, (Apoltles, ) with a re~ 
ligious refpe& for his Code of Laws, and the relics 

‘both of him and the Ranuaroou:. The refps& af- 
forded to the relics, is in memory of the charadters ta 

which they belonged, without afcribing to them any 

fupernatural virtue. Four days in the month are de- 

dicated to public worfhip, the four firft days of the 

.changes of the moon, when tnofe who are able attend 
at the temples." There are no other public days of 

fcftival or thankfgiving; all are, however, at liberty 

to 

- * Singalefe, Bhooddha, Dermah, Sangeh. 


y: Singalefe. Hittenema, Keeyenema, Kerrenema, — Palee, Mannefhet, 
“Wack, Kaye, i 
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to fele& fuch day for themfelves, and this they par- 
ticnlarize by a&s of devotion, confifting in falting, 
proyer, and forming refolutions for their futurc good 
condua ; all which devout atts are addrcifed to their 
Saviour Buooppua, é&c. 


Ir is cuftomary for the pious, who attend at the 
temples more regularly, to make offerings at the altar. 
Before the hour of 11 A. M. dreffed victuals may be 
introduced, but not after that hour; flowers only can 

then be prefented. The victuais are generally caten 
by the priefts or their attendants, and form a a principal 
part of their refources, 


There is one character in the church fuperior to 
all, who is diftinguifhed by name, and the duties cf 
his office: he is {lled Damman Canprs Mauna 
NAYEKEH. ` 


Durc the reign of the Portuguefe in Ceylon, the 
religion of Byooppna was much perfecuted, and be- 
came in confequence neglected, and almoft unknow i, 
even to its votaries. When the Dutch conquered the 
illand, greater liberties being granted to the followers 
of BuooopHa, the priefis acquired fome degree of 
light, and, with the affifiance of learned men, fint 
from Siam, religion again began to ílourifh. The 
high pzieft, about this time, was a perfon of extenlive 
learning and great piety. In the former he excecc. d 
the very men fent from Szam to iníiru& him. [lis 
fuperior talents gained him the title of Snzcuxax- 
KEREH SaxGa Raja, which was granted him by the 
King of Siam and his high prielt conjointiy, and 
confirmed by the King of Candia. * Since the death of 
Sanca Raja, there has been no perfon of his rank ; 
none having been found of fufficient learning. For 
the ordination of a prieft, a council is affembled, con- 
níing of the high prieft, with thirty others of rae: 

| 4 and 
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and the two minifters of ftate. The perfon intended 
for orders, being previoufly examined, and deemed, 
in every refpett, fit to fill the chara€ter of prieft, is 
introduced into this affembly, and then afked, if will- 
ing to conform to the different duties required cf him; 
and whether he defires ardently to enter into holy 
orders. On anfwering in the affirmative, he is ftrip- 

ed of the clothes he wore at en:ering ; and receives, 
from the hands of two priefts, the robes belonging to 
his new chara&ter. He is before this vefted with in- 
ferior rank and pcwers, which can be granted by the 
generality of Temples; but before this counci. only, 
can he be made a priéft,.or Terranaffeh. He mutt be 
perfe& in all his limbs, and not under twenty years 
of age; in addition to which, good condu& and learn- 
ing are the only requifites for prie‘thood. A prieft is 
‘bound to celibacy: but when any one wifkes no 
longer to continue in orders, he has it at his option 
io refign, at a meeting of the priefts of his diftri@, 
which takes place monthly, either at the new or full 
moon; fometimes at both. Quitting orders in this 
manner is not decmed a difgrace; but to be difmiffed : 
for improper condu&, is looked upon as the greateft 
of all ignominy. Various are the modes by which 
they incur guilt: among fuch, the killing, even a 
fly; connexion, or a wilh for fuch, with women; 
any ufe of ftrong l:quor; theft, of the moft harmlefs 
kind, ora lic, may be principally noted. They can 
eat once or twice a day, according to the promife 
made at ordaining: it is neceffary, however, that their 
meals fhould be between fun rife and 11 o'cleck A. 
M. After the latter hour no prieft can eat, but may 
drink. The priefts of Buooppua live upon charity, 
and by their law, are allowed to eat of every {pecics 
of food offered to-them in that way. Was a pricft, 
however, to enter a houfe, and a fowl to be killed 
purpofely for him, then would he be culpable: for 
the law of Bnuoonpnna forbids the killing of ary ani- 
mal. The Buooppursts of Ceyla never eat of beef; 


but the prohibition, if fuch may be deemed the caufe, 
` pertains 
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pertains not to their religion. A certain King of 
Ceylon, at a remote period, is faid to have ilaci a 
mandate to that cffe&, in confequence of the unufual 
expenditure of butter he had occafion for, to cek- 
brate a feftival of thankfgiving to Baooppua: the al- 
lowing of a cow to be killed, was, by that oracr, 
death to the owner, though 1 he had no fhare in the «ci. 
Such, the Singhalais fay, was the earlielt caufe of the 
above cuftom ; which, however, is afcribed by many 
io their gratitude towards the animal. Be this as it 
may, they certainly refrain from the ufe of fuch food 
as ftrictly as the Hindoos, with this difference in their 
prejudices, that they have no objcClion to fecing, or 
touching, the flefh of a cow; nor do they ODJECE to 
the ufe we make of it. The King is, In. gencral, 
obliged to confult with the high prictt on all matters 
of moment. His advice is frequently taken, and iv- 
crets communicated to him, when the ini fees are 
ncither confulted nor trufted. 


A fpecies of confirmation is enjoyed by the law of 
Buooppua, termed Sarana Szeleh. The ceremony is 
fhort, and fimple. It includes nothing more than 2 
confeffion of, and a formal introdutlion «nto, the 
faith; which is concluded by a blefüng from tne 
prieft, expreffing his wifhes that Briooppua, his Ra- 
Haroows, and do€trine, may be the ineans of ever- 
lanting happinefs to the perfon initiated. 


Matrimony (called in Singhalais, Macos!eh, and 
in Palee, Kalianeh Mangalleh) takes place in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Tue parents, on both fides, go alike, to demznd 
a hufband or wife for their child. If the parties 
agrec, a day is fixed upon, when the relations af- 
femble in the houfe of the bridegroom, to repair to- 
gether to that of the bride. Previous to fetting our, 
the man fends the woman a complete. afortment 


of 
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of neceffaries for drefs: alfo to the mother, a piece 
of white cloth, and one of the fame defcription to the 
wafherwoman. He likewife fends feven Kadders* of 
different forts of eatables; and a Taddeh, which 1s 
called Geeramool Taddeh,t containing a branch cf ripe 
Plantains,{ with a variety of vi&uais; a box for Bec- 
one for Chunam ; $ a fpecies of Sciffars,?* to 
cüt the Beetlenut; and the requifte quantity of Chu- 
nam.tt 





Aut thofe articles being fent ta the houfe of the 
female, the parties already mentioned repair there. 
A large table is placed in the center of the room, co- 
Jed over witha white cloth, called Magool b0r00- 
weh; both extremities of the apartment are in like 
manner ornamented with clotb. The company, con- 
filling of relations only, having entered, the young 

ouple advance towards each other from oppofite 
ends of the room; the female attended by a younger . 
brother, whofe deficiency is to be fupplied hy an- 
other reiation beneath her in years. The man and 
woman having met in the center of the room; the 
brother, or 3elatjon, accompanving the woman, 
waihes the right foot of the intended hufband; and 
the latter puts. a gold ring on a finger of the hand 
with which he is wafhed. Then the two uncles, or 
next neareft relations to the contracting parties, tie 
a thread round the little fingers of their right hands, 
thus uniting them; after which, the.new married 
women drefles herfelf in the clothes her hufband had 
fent her. 


Tue father and mother of the. bride make feven 
prefents to the bridegroom, viz. an upper drefs, 


“galled, by the sear elas Fouan hettee st a bon- 


` net ; 
y : 

* A load carried in the flilé of bangee, fufpeaded to the extremities of 
`a bamboo. Magool Kadd fignifies, the burthens (viands) for the feaft. 

+ Geeramool fignifies, principal or of chief ncte: and Taddek, a bur- 
then carried by two or four. 

t $ Kehelten, | Boolat payeh. § Keeloté. ** Geevé. ` "Yt Hoonoo, 

i The upper drefs worn by the Candians, wiih puffed fleeves, reach. 

ae um elbow ; the body part as far dowr. as the navel. 
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net;* a ring;t a cloth to be worn below ;t a fire- 
lock;| 22 buttons for his drefs;$ a pin,** fuch as 
they ule, with a fmall knife at one end, cither of gold 
or hilver. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MAHA RAJA WAL- 
LIEH, A SINGHALAIS HISTORY. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


To the right of the Bogaha treett lies a country 
called: Kalleengoo Rattehgooratteh, where there reigned 
a King named Karrnixcoo Raze. He had a daughter, 
whom he gave in marriage to the Emperor of Wag- 
gooratieh, {tiled Waccoo Raje. The Emprels,: his 
wife, being brought to bed of a daughter, he called 
‘together the aftrologers, to calculate her defliny : and 
it was decreed by them, that however careful the Em- 
peror might be of her fafety, this daughter, when ar- 
rived at maturity, would be taken away from ium by 
a Lion. 


Tue Emperor, alarmed at the intelligence, haftened 
to fecure the Princefs by every poffible means. He 
placed about her perfon numberlefs fervants ;*and, for 
greater fafety, caufed her to be bred up in an aparte 
ment furrounded by guards. 


Ir 
è 
^ Togpich. This word, I imagine, they borrowed from the Portuguefe. 
+ Moudehirrobweh. Y Gindangehtoopotich. || To2akoczeh, 
$ Bot'ams. ** Qolkatoopihieh. 


Tt This is the tree the Sramefe call Pra Maha Pout: itis held 
alike facred by them and the Simghalais, The latter term it, by way of 
excellence, Sreé Maha Boden. Wahangfé. It was againft this tree thae 
Buooppra leaned, when he firft took upon himfelf his divine character, 
£ branch of the original tree is faid to have been brought to C ylun in a 
mraculous manner, and planted at 4nnooradhepooreh Noowereh; where 
to this day a tree of that defcription is worlhipped, and thought to poffen 
extraordinary virtues. The Bugaha, or tree of Buooppra, is that, E 
think, called in the Hindooflan, the Peepul, (Fwus Rebgi fa.) a fpecies 
of banian, with heart-like and pointed leaf, The Staghalzts. when de- 
fenbing the different countries théy pretend to a knowledge of, make this 
tree the central point, and determine the pofition of the place by its rela- 
tive fituaüon, i 
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Ir happened, one night, that this Princefs took 
the opportunity of her attendants fleeping, to evade 
their vigilance, and make her efcape ; which fhe did 
by opening the door of her apartment, and getting 
out on the terrace: from thence fhe jumped into the 
ftreet. - This {treet being a place of general refort for 
merchants, fhe chanced to fall in with fome perfons of 
that defcription, who were juf fetting out for a dif- 
tant country, and joined them. Having reached the 
land of Ladeh Defeh, -in their paflage through a 
thick wood, a Lion darted out, and caufed all to run 
off, except, the Princefs, who felt herfelf unable to 
move. She was feized by the Lion, who carried her 
to the furtliclt extremity of the wood; where he lived 
with her till fhe produced two children ; the firft a 
fon, and then a daughter. i 


W urs thofe children had acquired the age o7 rea- 
fon, they ufed frequently to confider among them- 
felves, how it came to pafs that their father differed 
fo widely in features from their mother and them, 
and at length addreffed their mother on the fubje&. 
She informed them, that their father was a Lion; 
and on being again afked whence it came that they 
had a Lign for father, fhe replied, by making them 
acquainted with the w hole of her ftory, which tke fon 
had no fooner heard, than he began to confider on 
the means of efcaping from this place, with his mo- 
ther and fifter. Occupied with this idca, he one day 
followed his father, to obferve where he wen. and 
for what purpofe: he faw that he made very confider- 
able bounds, and travelled upwards of 150 leagucs; 
the next time, therefore, that his father fet out on 
a like excurfion, he carried away his mother and 
fifter. They fled towards, the country of his mether, 
where her brother reigned, having fucceeded his fa- 
ther, and on their arrival, were received by the King 
with every demonftration of joy. 


Tuz 
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Tus Lion, at his return home, was extremely 
afflicted at the lofs of his wife and children, de 
fhortly after became furious. Having fcented ou 
the track they had taken, he foon arrived in fe 
neighbourhood of the place ‘where they refided, and 
began by attacking and killing every perfon he met 
with. The inhabitants affembled, and carried their 
complaints to the King, of a Lion that infefted 
the country, and put all to death that came in his 
way. The King, in confequence of this reprefen- 
tation, ordered a number of people to be fent out in 
purfuit of the Lion: but their efforts were of no 
avail: his tremendous roar inftilled difmay into alt 
who attempted to approach him ; and fuch as he was 
able to lay hold of, he inflantly. killed. 


Tae King then declared publicly his determinatios 
to fhare his kingdom and treafures with the perfon 
who would put this Lion to death; upon which the 
very fon of the Lion avowed himfelf a candidate for 
the reward, and pledged himfelf to kill him. Taking 
with him his bow and arrows, he repaired to the place 
where the Lion was; and the moment he perccived 
him, let fiy-an arrow that pierced his right fore leg: 
but the Lion hearing then the voice of pis fon, 
was infenfible of pain. A fecond arrow entering the 
left leg, worked. up his rage, and he was about to 
vent it, when a third arrow paffed through his head, 
and brought him, to the ground. In falling, he called 
ont, * Ah, my fon!" and defired him to approach, 
which the fon doing, he placed his head on his knees, 
and during his lafl groans, uttered expreffions fraught 
with tendernefs for his wife and daughter, to whom 
he charged'his fon to convey them: he then ex- 
pired. 

THe fon cut off his head; and taking it with him 
to the palace, prefented it to the King; who, ac- 
cording to promite; {hared his kingdom and treafure 
with him. 


Ix 
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IN a part of the country that came to his fhare; 
lay that of Ladeh Deféh, where his mother had 
formerly been taken off by the Lion. Here he 
built a magnificent palace, and afterwards gave to 
the whole of his poffeffions, the name of Sznghéba 
Noowerth; and having become King, he took the. 
name of SincHe’Ba* Raj AROOWO, and gave to his 
fier, whom he married, that of Sincur’ WaArrsg 


"CoMMAREE. 


Tuis Queen had iffue fixteen times, at each of 
which fhe brought forth two fons. Her firf: came 
into the world under the planet Mooweh Sreefeh 
Nékéteh; the hour of his birth was termed Goo- 
voogeh Horaweh, ` and he received the name of 
Viyze SiNGuzaA Commaroo. The fame day were 
alfo born 700 male children in the kingdom of 
Singhéba Noowereh. Thefe 700 children, when ar- 


‘rived at manhood, became the conftant companions 


of Viyee Since spa Cammaroo; and in concert witlr 
him, were tthe fource of much difturbance in the 
country. The inhabitants unrted in complaining tu 
the King of the i ud conduct of his fon; which 
led to the difgrace of the young Prince; and fo ir- 
ritated iws father, that he ordered him to leavé his 
dominions. 


Viyzz Sixonz/sa Commaroo called togetker his 
700 companions, and having explaiwed to them his 
father’s injunctions, they unanimoufly agreed,to fol- 
low his fortune to rae diftant land. They accord- 
ingly all put to fea, in 4 veffcl which the King permit- 
ted to be got ready for the occation. 

Arrza having been at fea a confiderable time, 
they at length " difcovered the high land o7? Cey- 
lon, callcd Sammanalleh Sree Padé, + - and conclu- 

is _ ding 

* Singhéba means Lion tailed ; Staghalai, Lioa raced ; the termination 

` dai d ihe. Singhalais for bicod, 


Adam? s Peaks 
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ding, that beneath there muft be an extenfive and 
fertile plain, it was determined to fteer for it. They 
Íhortly after came to an anchor, and landed at a place 
to which they gave thé name of Tammeneh Totteh.* 
Here they found a tree, called Noogeh gaha, under 
which they fheltered and refted themfelves. 


Bzronz the birth of Buooppna, the ifland of Ceylon 
was known by the name of Sree Lankaweh, In 
former times there was a mighty war in this ifland, 
termed Rawena Fooddé ; after which it continued void 
of population for a term of 1845 years; being en- 
tirely overrun by malignant Spirits. BrooppHa was 
then born; and, in due time, took on himfelf his holy 
chara&er. He refided in the Empire of Raya Gana, 
Noowznzu, near to the temple called Wéloo Wama 
Ramée. From thence he obferved, with concern, 
that fo fine a country fhould be a-prey to evil Spirits 
and Demons; and determined on expelling them from 
it He arrived in the ifland, for that purpofe, ona 
Thurfday (Brahafpotinda) in the month of January 
(Doorootoo) when the planet Rof/ée Nekéteh prefided ; 
and took up his refidence at a place called Mayan 
Gannee. 


Here follows an account of the holy labours 
of Buooppaa, during the three vifits he is fup- 
pofed to have paid Ceylon; whereby he almoft 
totally extirpated, or banifhed to diftant coun- 
tries, the evil genii’s that had infefted the ifland. 
I have faid almoff, as it appears Vıijer SiNc- 
HE BA firft married a female Demon, through 
whofe means he was able to. overcome the few 
that remained in Ceylon, after their firt great 
overthrow by Buoonpna. I add the follow- 
ing particulars of his laft vifit. 


VOL. VII, D. BHOODDHA 


$ Now called Mentot?, near Mangar. 
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Buooppna returned for the third time to Ceylon, 
fifteen years after his firt viit, Ee arrived on the 
day of the full moon of Efféleh, fJuly,) when the 
planet Qotra Saleh Nekheting prelided. He vifited 
fixteen different places in a Garda, (minute,) placed 
his foot on the Sammanelleh Sree Padé, and from 
thence afcended to Heaven, where he inftru&ted the 
angels and apofiles, and told them that his do€trines, 
or law, would exift in the world for 5500” years : and 
as the do€trines of three other Bucoppuas had pre- 
vailed in Ceylon previous to its being overrun by evil 
Spirits, therefore was it that his was to be then pro- 
mulgated there. 


Duooppua afterwards addreffed himfelf to Ses- 
KEREH Dever Enprya, faying, ** I cede unto you the 
* jifland of Ceylon. A Prince of the name o? Vijeg - 
et SincuesA Commaxco will arrive there, with 700 
** followers,” and giving him a thread and fome bleffed 
water, he added, ** You will fprinkle all thofc people 
5* with this water, and tie the thread round the Prince’s 
* neck.” He then called for an apoftle named Mı- 
HENDOO TznRooNAssEE, and faid to him, ** You will 
** eftablifh my law in the ifland cf Ceylon.” 

^| 

Vigez Sancue’sa, by means of the thread 
which Buooppnua had ordered to be tied round 
his neck, 1s faid to have accomplifhed extraor- 
dinary deeds during the firft days of his ar- 
rival; and afterwards to have been thereby 
cnabled to transform into a rock, tht female 
Demon, Cowr'wxk JackiwEs, then his wife; 
that he might marry the Princefs he had fo- 
licited for his Queen from the King of Pan- 
doowas ratich,t and who had then arrived with 

: -- 700 


* 5000 is the period mentioned in every other. document I have feen on 
the fubje&. 


© $ Said to be on the Coaft of Coromandel, 
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700 female followers, who became the wives 
of the yoo men that had accompanied the 
Prince to Ceylon. 


Vijer Sincue’2a Commaroo, after his marriage 
with the daughter of the King of Pandoowas ratteh, 
was crowned by the name of Viyze SincueBa Raja 
Roowo; and gave to his kingdom the name of Tam- 
menam noowereh. This was the firft eftablifhment in 
Ceylon, after the period fermerly mentioned of 1845 
years, during which it is faid to have been overrun by 
Demons, &c. 


Dewsneepetissen Raja is the firk King of Ceylon 
who embraced the religion of Buoopona. Being fully 
inftru&ed and verfed in the law, he received the bap- 
tifm of Buoonpua, called, Saraneh Sieleh, in the pre- 
fence of the apoftle MiuzN»00. 


Dewenespetisseit Raya was the ninth King, 
after Vije Raja. The arrival of the latter 
in Ceylon is mentioned in many authórities to 

. bave happened feven days after the afcenfion 
of BuoopnHa. However, others will have it, 
the Dutch particularly, that the event took 
place 350*years after the birth of our Saviour ; 
and another clafs, Chriftian Natives on Ceylon, 
that Viyzz Raya was crowned feventy-feven 
years after the birthof our Saviour. .It would 
be vain to attempt reconciling thofe various 
opinions; nor, indeed, can it be attempted, 
but through the medium of their refpeélive 
authorities, with a knowledge of the language 
ofeach. Thofe concerning Buooppxa are, I 
imagine, the only records that cam be fought 
after with any probability of real advantage to 
geucral Chronology: but {till it is to be quef- 

DE ovo tioned, 
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tioned, how far this BHooppu» is the one cf the 
Hindoos. The Singhalais have two eras: one, 
that already defcribed of BuooppHa; the 
other, the Sokken, or Saxerajen Waroo- 
seH, which dates from a period of 623 years 
after the afcenfion of Buocpzua; the lat era 
ftands now at 1718. In all public papers that 
come from the Court of Cendra, it is ufually 
obferved, that both are inferted. The Sakeh 
Waroofeh alludes to a date, az which there raged 
a famine in the ifland of Ceylon. This the 
writers of that time attributed to the impiety 
of the Emperor Koopa Warzen Gamsa RA- 
JA Roowo, whofe negle& of the religion of 
Buoopnua, is related in the Maha Raja Wal- 
lieh. ` A like event is faid to have taken place 
about the fame time on the continent of India, 
owing to the murder of a Brahmin, by a King 
named Sacen NowznarzH Raja, i 


Leawawa, fituated on the eafl fide of Ceylon, : 
formerly, and for a very confiderable period, fur- 
nifhed a great part of the Candian dominions with 
falt; nor were any attempts, either of the Portuguefe 
Or Dutch, to attack the Candzans :n this quarter, ever 
feconded by the inhabitants; who almoft on every | 
other occafion evinced a general want of loyalty and 
patriotifm. This fidelity, on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, has been owing entirely to thè veneration and 
, dread they entertain for the God.of Kappza Gamma, 
whofe temple is fituated near to Lrawawa. 


Tars God is called by the Singnalais; Kanpzxoo- 
MAREYO; faid to have fix heads, twelve hands, 'ézc. &c. _ 
and-to hold a-variety of inftruments, which are par- 
ticularly defcribed. Heis reprefented both in a ftand- 
ing pofture, and mounted on a peacock, in thz aCt of 
flying.—It is faid that BrrooppEa; happening to be 
for a few minutes in the Pagoda of Kadd?rgama, 

d mr ru - KANDE 
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KK anpe Koomareyo threw himfelf at his feet, and ob- 
tained from him extraordinary powers; which, among 
other things, enable him to cure all diícafes, par- 
ticularly thofe of the blood royal, and to perform 
various other miracles. BuooppHa, at the fame time, 
enjoined that he fhould not receive divine, honors; and 
thofe which are now offered up at his temple, have 
been introduced by degrees, with the veneration orisi- 
nally decreed him. There is a temple built to him in 
the capital of the Candian dominions, but it is con- 
fidered as very inferior to that abovementioned. This 
has a varicty of civil officers, but no priefts, belong- 
ing to it. There is one great feftival here in the year, 
which takes place on the day of the new moon in fuly: 

it concludes after a grand  procellion, (during which 
fome miraculous circumftances are fuppofed to have 
taken place,) with a variety of rich prefents; a cer- 
tain part of which are fent to the King of Candia. I 
fhall particularly detail this ceremony on a future oc- 
calion, It may prove curious to mention, that Boop- 
uisrs, Muficimans, Brahmins, and Hindoos, of every 
dcicription; attend this temple on all public occafions, 
Tue dd officers are ftiled, Mahabitmeh ralehammec, 
Koodabiimeh ralehammee, and Bafnatkeh ralehammee. 
Then follow Maha ald and Koodah Lafeo- 


valeh, 


* 

Soye learned Hindoos, whom I lately met on Cey- 
lon, from their fuperior refpe& for Kanpe Koowa- 
Avo, expreffed themfelves highly indignant at the 
above ceremonies, but more particularly at the in- 
ferior chardéter the God is Dopo by the Buoopp- 
Hists to poffefs, This temple, they added, was held 
by them as the favourite one belénging to this God, 
and was therefore annually vifited by. great numbers of 
Hindoos. Of Kanne Koom AREYO, they gave me the 
following account. Scanp Coomaura” En. 

"ing to the Sanferit, the proper way of writing the 
3 name) 
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name) * is confidered in the Hindoo mytholozy as 
* the fecond Son of Seva, and faid to have fprung 
* from an affemblage of rays, emitted from his divine 
é eyes; when, though immaterial and immortal, for 
* the purpofe of blefling the heavenly hofts, he ap- 
** peared under a vifible or corporeal figure, on the 
** fummit of his Paradife, and Silver Mountain, called : 
** Kylaufum. -Srva was brought by angels to create 
- * this Son out of his divine rays, in confequerce of 
** their coufins, three A/fooras, or giants, named Soo- 
** RAPADMA, Tarauna, and Simna Vaxtra, having 
< imprifoned a vaft number of angels in their cities, 
«€ fituated in the midit of oceans. Thofe A/fooras had, 
* by mortification and facrifice, fo pleafed Seva with 
** their faith and confidence in him, that they obtained 
** unufual bleffings, and were invefted with the power 
* of governing the 1008 Bramhaundas,* or Macro- 
** cofms, each containing an affemblage of 14 regions, 
** celeflial and terreftrial. They were likewife bleffed 
& with a wifhing chariot, called Indra yannam, ty the 
“extraordinary virtues of which, they were enabled 
'* to furvey the univerfe in one day. ` In order then 
** to defroy the above tyrannic giants, fprung forth 
rays from the luminous eyes of Seva, which rays 
* affumed a form of fix- heads. and twelve hands. 
ScanpDa, or Scannvu Comaura, fignifies-a child 
* born of rays, emitted, or fprung forth, from the 
* Supreme Being." 


e 

* Hege bears numerous names; fuch as SoorRAmM- 
* nanya, Goona Coomaura, &c. &c. owing to 
* feveral miraculous offices performed by him. He, 
** by order of Seva, made an expedition again the 
* cities of the aboycmentioned great giants; and hav- 
ing warrcd fuccelsfully againft them, extirpated the 
** whole race. In a word, the eldeft of the giants, hav- 
ing lot his monfirous fgure, divided himfelf into 
l l + two 

è Bramhaunda means literally, the great egg, but is fynonymens to 


~ macrocofm, or great world or globe, . 
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*: two parts, under two different fhapes; the Peacock, 
* ond the Fowl: the former ferved Solan DA Cec. 
«aura to ride on; the latter, as his ftandard: hence 
** thefe two birds are facred to him. At lis return 
** from the kingdoms of giants, Visrxoo, and other 
* Deities that accompanied Scanna Coomaura, Hi- 
“treated him to halt on the fummit of a mountain, 
** where they then placed a gemmed throne, on which 
** he fat, and touched the ground with the fole of one 
* of his divine feet. Hence that mountain became 
& boly, bearing the name of Caperr Caumam, which 
** literally fignifies a mountain radiant in beams and 
& gems, then found in the, fountain there.” 


Havine always conceived, from what I had an 
opportunity of reading and hearing, that Brooopna 
was one of the nine Avataurams, aiid that, notwith- 
ftanding his having contradiéted, in his doétrines, 
fome of the moft effential points in the divine autho- 
rities of the Hindoos, his praifes were neverthelefs 
fung by fome of the firft order of Brahmins; 1 tood 
forth in afferting his dignity to the perfons above- 
mcntionedi when I was informed, that he was,not in- 
cluded in the nine Avataurs. They were as follows :. 
Varanua, Naurasinua, Coorma, Marsya, VAU- 
MANA, PARASOO-RAAMA, DASARADHA-RAAMA, BALA- 
RAAMA, and Krisna. The incarnation of Buoop- 
DHA, it yas added, arofe in the following circum- 
ftances: * In former ages there were three giants, 
named * Frepooras, (fo entitled from their cities of 
“iron, brafs, and gold, which cities had ings: and 
e were ambulatory,) who were votaries to Seva, and 
* continucd to adore his facred embl lem, Lingum, fo 
“that they were invincible. "They often oppreffed 
5t the Gods, who ae befought VisKnoo, he af- 
* fumed a form under the title oF DuoopbHa, who 
** enteling tie cities, wrought miracles, and preached 
£ his feducing do&rine to the in! habitants, who em- 

D 4 braced 
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* braced his religion, and became in every refpe& 
** his profelytes. - By this flratagem the Trepocras fell 
* into the hands of Brooppua, and were deltroyed 
€f by Seva. (Thefe particulars are faid to Ee con- 
** tained in Scanda poorauna.) Hence Bnoonppua is 
** confidered as the promulgator of an heterodox re- 
* ligion. The adherents to Buoo»pua are looked 
* upon as infidels; and their religion, though com- 
** mendable with refpe& to morality, yet is reckoned 
** as one of the 339 fe&s, or branches, of the well. : 
** known herefy, orrather {chifm,among the Hindoos,” 
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ITI. 
NARRATIVE or a ROUTE 


FROM 


CHUNARGHUR TO YERTNAGOODUM, 


IN THE 


ELLORE CIRCAR. 


BY CAPTAIN J. T. BLUNT. 
dq us Government having, in the ycar 1794, de- 


termined to employ me in exploring a route 
through that part of India which lies between Berar, 
Oriffa, and the northern Circars, fome months nc- 
ceflarily elapfed before the requifite Purwannahs, 
from the Nagpowr Government, could be obtained; 
when, at length, after receiving my infiruGions, and 
a party of a Famadar and thirty Sepoys had been or- 
dered to efcort me, I commenced this Expedition. 


On the 28th of January, 1795, I left Chunarghur, 
and dire€ting my courfe a file to the wefiward, af- 
cended the hills at Furna gaut; where I entered upon 
a kind of table land, on which there appeared but 
little cultivatign, and the few villages that occurred 
were poor. We croffed the little river Furgo, which 
. falls into the Ganges at a fhort diftance to the caflward 
of Chunarghur. and then entered a thick foreft, which 
continued as far as Sudfafchur. Atthis place there is 
a barrier for the defence, of a pafs through the hills, 
which confifts of a rampart. with round towers at in- 
tervals. The wall, befides including an angle at the 
bottom of the hills, is continued to the fummit of 
, them, on the fouth fide, where it terminates among 
rocks and bufhes. "The weft end of the works is ter- 
minated by a din precipice, and by the bed of the 
Furgo, which has here been confiderably deepened by 
ihe torrents. SURET is the head of a Purgun- 

"nah 
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nah bearing the fame name. Its fortifications were 
erected by a Rajah called Sucxur Sine, about four 
. centuries and a half ago. zu 

On the 29th, our road led through the town and 
works of Su&afghur, beyond which we afcended a 
fleep and'rocky pafs, called Barran Gaut. When 
arrived at the top of it, I found the hills covered 
with a thick foret. On my right hand, for more 
than a mile, the Furgo continued its courfe, Er 
parallel to the road. There is a confiderable fall i 
it, called by the natives, Seedanaut Furna, from n 
the fource of the river cannot be far diftant; but the 
- fall is only in a&ion during the rainy feafon. Our 
road now lay through woods, and rocky defiles, 


until we approached to Rajeghur, where our journey’ 


for this day terminated. . Near this place were fe- 
veral fmaller villages, but few: figns of cultivation ; 
and the general appearance of the country feemed to 
prognoflicate a very wild region before us. There 
were no hills in fight, but we were on very elevated 
land; for we had afcended at leat 3co yards, with- 
out meeting with any conhideratle defcent. Nothing 
worthy of remark prefented itfelf at this vilage, 
but the ruins of an old fort, whicn had been, built 
by a Zemeendar, who proving refraCtory in the days 
of Butwant Sixc,* it had been in conlequence de- 


ftroyed. ‘ 


Jan. goth. My journey continucd, about nine 
miles to a little village called Newary Pindarya, and, 
as yefterday, through a thick foret. We encamped 
at a tank and grove of Mowah trees, where abundance 
of game appeared in every dircftion around us; and 
the "devaflation which was vifible in the Crops, evi- 


dently fhewed how much the peafants had fuffered. 


from the incurfions of numerous herds of wild beafls 


from the neighbouring thickets. i 
i JAN. 


* Bulwant Sing was. the dei of Cheytc Sing, the Jate Rajah of Berares^ 
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Jax. git. Arter leaving Rajeghur, we croifed 
the Boker river, which divides the country called 
Chundail from the Purgunnah of Su&afsehur. The 
fame wild country continued, although the foil was 
fomewhat lefs rocky. For the laft two days the hoar. 
froft had been fo fharp as to blight the leaves on the 
trees, and had very much injured the crops. Low 
hills now appeared to the fouth ward in even ridges. 


Fes. ift. A march of ten miles brought us this 
day to Bilwanya, a poor ftraggling village, conffling 
of about forty huts. No fupplies of grain of any 
kind were to be had here; and although we bad 
paffed a confiderable tra& of cultivated country, i 

was told it would be the laft we fhould mcet with for 
` fome timc. The latter part of the road had dwindled 
to a mere foot path; and I was informed, that we 
could expe& nothing but the wildet and moit defo- 
jate regions for a confiderable diftance. 


Tue natives of this country call themfelves Chun- 
dails, and are a tribe of Rajepoots. The prefent 
Rajah, whofe name is Furre Banapum, refides 
at Rajepour, about ten cofs welt of Brdiyehur. 
The country, I was informed, had become tribu- 
tary to the Rajags of Benares in the days of DuL- 
want Sinc, who made a conquelt of it from Suc- 
pust NARAIN, the great grandfather of the prefent 


Rajah of Chundatl, 


ir had been with difüculty that we procured on 
vifions for the lait two days; but notwithitanding 
our fupplies had been [paring, we got withal to fa- 
tisfy us. This made me ferioufly attend to the re- 
ports of the naturé of the country through which my 
route was to be continued; and finding that no Bezar 
was to be me: with, nor even fupplies of g:cia, in 
eny 
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any way, until we fhould arrive at Shawpour, the 
Singrowla Rajah's capital, itimpofed on me the ne- 
ceffity of colle&ing,.and carrying an adequate quan-. 
tity; in order that the want of food fhould not in- 
creafe the difficulties which might occur in exploring 
a defolate and mountainous wilcernefs, 


Fes. 2d. Our tra& this day was in a defile of 
thick bufhes, and the ground was level for the firft 
two miles; when the country became uneven, and 
more rugged, as we went on; until we reached the 
fummit of a very large acclivitz, called Kimoor-gaut. 
The defcent from this was fo craggy and fteep, as to 
be barely paífable for our cattie. With much diff- 
culty the party got down, and proceeded through de- 
files among finall rocky hills, and thick woods, as 
far as the little village of Selby, confifting only of four 
poor huts, fituated on the north bank of the river 
Soane. To the weftward of Kimoor-gzaul, there was a 
peaked hill confiderably elevated, which prefenting a 
favourable fituation for viewing the country, and the 
courfe of the river Soane, I inquired of a Cole villa- 
‘ger if there was any path to afzend' it; he informed 
me there was, and direGted me with three or four of 
my attendants in the afcent. After an hour's hard 
labour, in climbing over rocks, and forcing our way 
through the thickets, we reached the fummit of the | 
hill; when our toil was abundantly compen[zted by a 
moft romantic view of the river meandering through 
cxtenfive wilds; the fun juft. rifing, and lighting up 
the woods with his rays; and the beautiful tints re- 
flected by the water, confiderably. added to the fplen- 
dour of the [cenery. 


On furveying the fpot where we ftood, I obferved 
three large rocks, with a kind of cell within them, 
and a cavity in front, that was filled with water, ac- 
cumulated from the dew that had fallen from the "ed 

which 
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which hung over it. Upon enquiring of our guide 
concerning the place, I found that the fanciful no- 
tions of the Hindoos had made it the abode of Ram, 
LircHMUN, and Szeta,* who, in their travels, were 
faid to have refted in this place for a night; and the 
Cole obferved to me, that the water I perceived in the 
hollow of the rock, was the fame they had bathed 
their feet in. My curiofity being fatished, we de- 
{cended from the hill, and refumed. our journey, 
which terminated this day on the fouth bank of the 
Soane, at a little village called Corary, confifting only 
of two huts, and five inhabitants of the Cole tribe. 
The bed of the river was about half a mile wide, and 
full of quick fands; but the. ftream was-not more than 
a hundred yards broad, and flowed rapidly, with 
about three feet water in the deepeft part. Many 
` impreffions of the feet of wild beafts were here vifible. 


Bzixc this day at a lofs for a place to encamp in, 
and not wifhing to injure the Coles by encamping on 
the little fpots, which, with much care and toil, they 
had cleared and cultivated, we took up our abode, 
for the remainder of the day and. night, in the jungle. 
We found here the remains of two Hindoo temples, 
which had been dedicated to Bhavany, with many 
: figures; but time had almoft confumed the Buildings, 

and had fo wafted the images, that the attribute of 
each was fcarcely difcerniblé. 


Fes. ad. The road continued between two ranges 
of fmalfMills, and through a foreft, confifting of Saul 
trecs, Seetfal, and Bamboos. The Mowah tree was 
here and there feen, and rarely the Burr and Peepul ; 
but the ftems of all the large trees were choaked with 
underwood. We arrived this day at Aumrye, a vil- 
lage confifting of about fifteen huts; and I was in- 
formed, that it was the lat abode of men I fhould 
Meet with for fome diftance. A part of the Burdy 


Rajah’s 


* Hindoo Deities, 
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Rajaks country is near this place, intermixed with 
the Company's Territory;* and the Purgunnah of 
Agowry proje&s here fo as to include the village of 
Aumrye. ‘We encamped near the old fite of the vil- 
lage, in which we faw the remains of an aquedc&, that 
had formerly conveyed water, from a fall in an ad- 
joining rivulet, to the village; but was now covered 
with long grafs and bufhes. 


Fes. 5th. Having halted the preceding day at 
Aumrye, we continued our route through a wilder- 
nefs, continually afcending and defcendinz over 
little hills. The froft, which had now continued fix’ 
days, having blighted the leaves on the trees, my 
camels were confequently diftreffed for forage, and 
there was nothing to offer the cattle, but a kind of 
long grafs,t which being rank, they ate but fparingly 
of it. Our march this day iccminated at Dar Nulla, 
a rivulet of clear water, and we encamped in the 
jungle. I had obferved, in the courfe ofthe journey, 
feveral Saul trees, which the hill people had tapped 
for the refin they contain. A tribe, called Karwars, 
. are faid to inhabi: thefe hills. They had fhifted the 
.fite of the village of Darr, about two miles to the 
eaftward, for retirement. I was likewife informed of 
two ironemines which are fituated about two cofs to 
the eaftward of this place. 


Fes. 6th. After proceeding about three miles 
through a thick foreft, we croffed the 7oogamahal 
Hills; the afcents and defcents over which were fre- 
quent and rugged. We encamped this cay on the 
-banks of the Guétaun, which was the large river I had 
met with fince crofling the Soane. The bed of it was 
full of the finet blue and red flate; and a flream 
perfe&ly 


* To thofe who are converfant with Indian Geography, or have ever 
imfpefled a map in which the boundaries are particularly laid down between. 
the territories of the feveral powers, this will not appear extraordin: ary. 

+ This grafs appeared to be of the fame kind which I had feea in, the 
Myfore country ; it has a flrong aromatic fmell, is fomewhat pricsly, and 
grows very tall, 
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perfe&ly tranfparent, flowing rapidly over it in un» 
equal depths, had a pleafing ang beautiful effect, 


FEB. 7th. As we proceeded this day, we were 
frequently compelled to lop the jungle, to enable our 
catile to pafs, which occa one much delay. The 
country was very hilly, confifting, for the moft part, 
of feparate hillocks, interfefted by ravines; but we 
had the comfort of an open fpace to cucamp in on the 
banks of the Kungafs river. Ata fhort diftance from . 
our encampment, there was a little field cultivated with 
gram ; and I was told that a village belonging to the 
Karwars, called Udgegoor, was fituated only one cofs 
diftant to the eaftward. While my tent was pitch- 
ing, curiofity prompted me to vift it. I fotnd it 
confifled only of fix rude huts, which had been 
built in a recefs:of the hills. Three men with my- 
felf approached, with the utmoft precaution, to 
prevent alarm; but on difcovering us, the villagers 
inflantly fled. I ftopped to obferve them, and per- 
ceived that they were almof naked. The women, 
affifted by the men, were carrying off their children, 
and running With fpeed to hide ‘themfelves in the 
woods. I then approached the huts, and found fome 
gourds, that had been driéd, for the purpofe of holding 
water; a bow, with a few arrows, fcattcred"upon the 
ground ; and fome fowis'as wild as the people who 
had fled. After leaving their huts, I perceived a 
man upon a dfiant hill, end fent a Cole villager, 
who had accompanied us fs om Aumrye, to endeavour 
to appeal his fears, and to perfuade the people to 
return to tj Neir dwellings. The Cole expreffed fome 
alarm at going by himfelf; but, upon my afuring 
him of affiftance, in cafe of his being attacked, he ad- 


' vanced a fhort diftance, and hall oed to the man 


on the hilf; who, after fome time'had been fpent tn 
parley, faid the villagers would returm to their huts 
on our quitting them. i immediately retired, leav- 
ing the, Cole with’ inftru&lions to inquire if any grain 
could be procured. He returned abgut noon, and 

5 told 
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told me that, if I would fend. fome cowries, it was 
probable we might get a little grair; but nothing elfe. 
fuitable to our wants. This I had provided for, and 
fent him again; when, after two hours, he returned 
accompanied by two.of the villagers, who were zlmoft 
naked, but were armed with bows and arrows, and a 
hatchet each. They brought with them about ten 
feers of Chenna gram.* I prefented them a-piece of 
red cloth, with which they feemed well pleafed; and, 
returning to their huts, they foon afterwards brought 
me a prefent of three fowls. One of thefe was of 
the reverfed feather tribe; and my people immedi- 
ately called it the hup/y moorghy, or Caffre fowl. 
The panic which, on our arrival, the mountaineers 
had been imprefled with, having now fubfided, I 
afked the two men, if they would accompany us a 
_part of our next day's journey. They appeared to 
be fomewhat alarmed at the propolal, but confented. 


+ 


Fzs. 8th. We had proceeded about a mile when the 
two mountaineers joined us. Their delay had been 
occafioned by the cold; for having no clothes, and 
being abundantly fupplied with fuel from the woods, 
the had fat round a fire during the night. "They came 
armed, a$ on the preceding day, with bows and 
arrows, and a hatchet each’; the latter of which they 
ufed with much dexterity in" lopping the. jung?e for 
us. About two miles from the, Gyttaun river, we 
came to a very fteep and rugged defile, called Bild- 
warry Gaut; but the road, after a conti- 
nued good as far as the Bejool river; orf the fouth 
bank of which we encamped. We had paffed in our 
track two little dwellings of the mounta'neers, who, 
notwithítanding our efforts, united to thofe of ttetwo > 
men who accompatlied, us from the laft vilige, to ap- 
peafe their alarm, had immediately fled. 
- ‘ ` Tae 
* A kird of pulfe with which horfes are uialy fed in Hindooftan, 
(Cicer arietinum, Lin.) The feer isa meafure weighing about two pounds, 
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Tus inhabitants of thefe hills acknowledge alle- 
giance to a. vaffal of the Burdy Rajah’s, who "refides 
at Budder ry, a village fituated four cofs weft of Ud- 
gegoor. His name is Bupgoo; and he has a Fagheer 
of twelve villages, in confideration of his bringing to 
the affiftance of the Burdy Rajah fifty men in time of 
warfare. The Karwars are divided into many fe&s, 
among which the following were named to me, viz. 
the Pautbundies, the Teerwars, the Sefahars, and 
Durkwars. There were no ici and few inhabi- 
tants; in that fpace of country to the eaftward, which 
lay between my track and the river Soane; but to the 
weltward, a few villages were faid to be  fituated, of 
“which little account was made; for the inhabitarits, 
who are fond of a roving life,- are continually chang- 
ing the places of their abode. The Bejool river rifes 
in the diftri€ts of Purrury and Gundwally. In the 
former isa large town, bearing the fame name, fitu- 
ated about twenty-five cofs fouth-welt of Udgegoor. 


Iu the courfe of i inquiries into the ftate of this 
wild country, my attention was occafionally dire&ed 
"to the ne of the mountaineers; which induced 
me to colle& a fmall fpecimen of it; but as the only 
method I had of acquiring this, was by poffiting to 
the ofeg of Which I aury the name, the follow- 
ing were the onlA words Which, ager much pains, I 

rould colle& : "E 


KARWARS. | 
Gopuckney, 
Goburro, 

Minka, 
Chargur,' 
Ugsundewtah, 
Kerond; 

- Mujjarah, 

VOL, VIL E ENGLISH: 
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ENGLISH. | KARWARS. 

A Horfe, - * -  Chekut, 

The Moon, - ~ . Chadermah 
The Sun, -  - - Soorjundewtah. 


Our provifions being nearly confumed, it was 
with much fatisfa&ion that I underfood our next 
day’ s journey would bring us to a village in the ter- 
ritory of the Singrowla Rajah; where, if the inha- 
bitants did not abandon i it, we fhould be abundantly 
fupplied with grain. 


Fes. oth. We had nctadvanzed far on our march” 
when we perceived the Bickery Hills, which wete 
the larget I had feen fince leaving Xzmoor-gaut: I 
was informed that they extended to Gyah, and that 
Bidiyghur* is vifble frem their fummits on a clear. 
day. After fkirting along the eaf fide of thefe hills 
for about five miles, we paffed through them at a nar- 
row defile, called Bulgaut, and then entered upon the 
Singrowla Rajah’s territory. The country now opened 
into an extenfive plain, though fill wild, and un- 
cultivated. We ftopped at the village of Oury, the- 
inhabitants of which are mountaineers. ALLAHAD 


Muaror a, vaffal to the Singrowla Rgjak, was in 


charge of this placé, d^ gfh pap we had come 
through. It was get till ffr hoursAfter our arrival, 
that we procured LENA of graig, although much 
courtefy had been ufed to obtain it; for the inhabi- 
tants having fled on our approach, jtf with dif- 
ficulty they could be prevailed on to £turn to their 
dwellings: this, however, they all did 








miles wide, but covered with a forcf, and very wild. 
As we drew near to the village/ of Gurfery, the 
‘ coustry 


Ferg. ioth. We proceeded in yi TDOUt Menem 


* A ftrong hill fort, fituated about bs mules S, S. E, from FRUROHEANR 


\ 
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country opened, and appeared cultivated. This vil- 
lage confifted of about fifty huts, and here we pro- 
cured grain in abundance, 


Fes. 11th. Tis day we arrived at Shawpour, 
where the Rajah of Singrowla refides. The firft part 
of our road was through a level country, cultivated 
near the Dex. but beyond half a mile from the 
road entirely wafte. The laft three miles were through 
a thick foreft; in which were two or three narrow de- 
files, between high banks of earth, and fenced on each 
fide with bamboos. 


\ ; : : 
Snawroun, the capital of Singrowla, is fituated in 
a fine plain, amidft lofty ranges of hills. It is a large 
ftraggling town, with a little fort, built of rubble- 
ftone and mud, to which, at this time, the Rajah was 
making fome i M ar The Rhair, a confider- 
able river, runs by the fouth fide of the town. The 
ftream, which is abut one hundred yards wide, and 
four feet in depth, dhfhes with great rapidity over a 
x. bed of rock. Nothing but the rocks, indecd, pre- 
V vent its being naviggble for large boats. This river 
rifes in the hills anl forefts of Surgoojaugand after 
be joine by the Agjoohand Gulauws dalle | into the 
Soghe near Awry. : ben in which Shawpour 
is fituated, is terably Re ile. amd only wants inha- 







es 





Sitants, and a géod* government, to render it more 


produdlige. 
being from 
ino to the q 


Iron abounds in Szngrowla, the value 
ight annas to a rupee thà maund,* accord- 
lity of the metal. i 










Tuae inbal tants of this town, alarmed at the fight 
A fepoys, whom they nbw beheld for the 
firft time, "had oft of them fled on our arrival ; and 
by night the Ra72X s capital was almoft deferted. When 


RN * X; E22 the 





* The maund of Hindooflan 1s a weight of about eighty pounds, 
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the camp was pitched, I fent a meffenger to the fort; 
with a letter which Mr. Duncan had kindly favoured 
me with; recommending me firongly to the Rajah's 
.cáre. In about a quarter of an hour he returned, to 
inform me, that the Rajah was abfent, being gone to 
Ramghur, to bring home the daughter of the Chitra 
Rajah, to whom he had been efpoufed. BULBUDDEN 
Suaw, his uncle, then took charge of the letter, and 
difpatched it.to his nephew, whofe return was foon 
expefted. . Towards the evening a melfage was fent 
to me, requefting that I would not move from Skaw- 
pour until the Rayak fhould arrive; for that no fteps 
could be taken to afit me until the Rajah himfelf 
fhould have arrived, and received from my own hand, 
EU asa pledge of amity. To this I anfverec 
that I hoped thé Rajah’s return would not long be. 
delayed, for that it woul Id be very inconvenient to mé — 
to wait beyond twa or three days. 


Fes. 12th. This morning fomy matchlockthen came 
in from all quarters, and affemb\ed in the fort, and I | 
‘foon after learned that the Rajah as expetted to arrive 
about noon. He had fent a meglage to Butacpoer. 7 
' Suaw, to defire he would meet hig, with all the people 
he could“weileé, near the entránge of the town; wit a 
view, no dor” to impr f 
confequence, by-the nuts eor | 
alarm which my arrival had created,‘fhad almoft fré 
trated their intentidns, and not more thair fifsy perfons à, 
could be colleéted. About noon the fougwP of tom- 








^ i x 4 j LI 
* The cuflom of prefenting paun, or beetle, is univerfal theon git `. 
Hindooftan, This ceremony, and that of the interchange of turbans, are 
confidered as high pledges of friendfhio. 
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his marriage. The party had no fooner arrived at the 
fort, than it was made known to me that the Rajah in- 
tended to vifit me that evening, 


I wap already, in confequence of the rapidity of 
the Rajah’s return, and the number of men who had 
affembled in the fort, begun to entertain fome fufpicion 
of his. being alarmed. His deportment fhewed that 
this fuppolition was not unfounded; for he had no 
fooner entered my tent, and mutual falutations were 
over, than he earneftly folicited a paun from my hand, 

s a pledge of amity, and token of my good intentions 
towards him. Having prefented him a paun, I im- 
mediately informed him tbat I had been deputed by 
the Britifh Governmenton fome bufinefs in the Mak. 
yatta country, and had accordingly taken my route 
through his country to Ruttunpour. He appeared on 
this to be relieved from a good deal of embarraff- 
ment. 1 next madefome inquiry as to the journey 

\ he had juft terminatfd, and congratulated him on the 
e. Having reprefented to him 
urgent, and would admit of no 
we were in want of provihons, 
or which I was ready toaga equitable 
peti Wr every aífift- 
1 profecuting my journey 
ritdry fo the Coray Rajah’s tronuer. 
ops he feemed toj affent; and, after 
7 be prepared for 
enfuing day, he 
welling. 



















^ 
Tus morning about rfine o'clock A jerr 


to vit me. At the fame time two 
came, and reported to me, tbat no 


LI 


the following day; which being immediately commu- 
ricated to the Rajah, and his people, a Brahmen was 


foon after introduced to me, by name SHALIKRAM, 
E38 who 
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who was the Zemindar of that part of Singrowla 

through which my route would lie. Ajzzr Srvc then 
informed me, that he had given him orders to accom- 

pany us to the frontier of. Corazr; and being upon 
good terms with the Rajah of that country, he had 
written to him, recommending me ftrongly to his care 
and attention. He added, that I need be under no 
apprehenfion about taking grain and guides from Shaw- 

, four, as Suarixram would fee that I fhould dé abun, - 
dantly fupplied on the way, and would procure guides 
from the villages. This matter being adjufted, I was 
next made acquainted with all the little jealoufies an 
difputes that fubfifted beteen Ajzev Sine and all e 
neighbouring Rajahs, but which I declined having Zny 
concern with. The next fubje& of difcourfe was the 
nature of the country before us, and the difficulty of 
the road was reprefented to me as infurmountable; ° 
added to-which, the Mahrattas being at variance with 
the Rajah of Corair, and the cquntry confequently in 
confufion, I fhould be diítreffe& both for guides and 

provifions. To this informatio I replied, that what — ; 
he reprefented to me might be fdri&ly true; but that 
the nature of my bufineís was fich, that I could gus 

relinquifiegit before I-had madeffevery attempt 4 
complifh it; WfS&nally, pert | 
to depart from Shawpo 
terview ended, and 










m 


Fes, 14th. . Ij the morning I depafgfed, accom- 
panied by SuariknAM, and we procteged abou 
cofs to the villagMof Cuitoly; near whicl 
on the banks of the Myar river. Th! 
weathér had now left us, and the fkyg 
and feemed tq threaten rain. ‘Towa 
SmHALIXRAM, who had gone ihto th 
about ten feers of grain, whith wert tenddf 
at an enormous price. Upon inquiring of him the 
reafon of our not being better fupolied, he mace many 
frivolous excufes; but I then difcovered that the real 


; caufe 


b 
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caufe originated with the Rajah, who being chagrined 
at my determination to proceed, and having expe&ed, 

from the unfavourable defcription he had given me of 
the road and country, that I fhould have been in- 
duced to return to Benares, had refolved to cut off 


our fupplies of grain. 


Fer. 15th. We proceeded to the village of Deykah, 
fituated clofe under fome very high bills. In its vi- 
‘cinity were feveral other villages; and the country, 
to a conliderable extent, was in a high ftate of culti- 
vation. I was much vexed to find that SHALIKRAM 

ewed a determined intention of carrying into effett 
te RajaWs defigns; for, although the village was 
full of grain, the people would not fell us a particle. 
As my pcople were now becoming clamorous for want 
of food, I fent for SuarixnAM, and told him, that it 
was my determination to have fifteen days provifions 
from the village before I left it. He appeared to be 
fomewhat perplexed fit this; but knowing that he had 
driven away the inlfabitants from the village, he yet 
conceived that I @ould not venture to touch the 
the abfence of the proprictors, 
But to be ftarved in a land 





— 
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rice and gram, equal to about ten days confumption; 
- for which I paid SgarixzAM at the rate of twenty-five 
Jeers the rupee, which was fixty per cent. dearer than 
we had paid for grain at Shawpour. He received the 
-money in the moft fullen manner, apparently highly 
difcontented at the difcovery we had made. 


~ Fes, 16th. Im was neceffary to halt this cay, in 
` order to divide and pack the grain, as well as to de- 
vife the means of carrying it. While my people were 
thus employed, I difcovered that fome Hindoo temples, 
called Rowanmarra, of great antiquity, and forme 
in the folid rock, were at no great diftance.* But fic 
weather proving rainy, I was obliged to defer my vifit 
to this place until the afternoon; when I fet out, and 
- proceeding about half a mile through. a thick foreft, 
arrived at the village of Marra, near to which is a 
'fmall rocky hill, covered .withymany little temples, 
facred to Mananeo. I continXed: to force my way 
through. the jungle, for about 4 mile and a half, to 
a little recefs at the foot of th@ hills; where, after 
IER to a confiderable helbht, I difcovered 
Hindoo t mple, ome in the figf of a rock, the b 
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God of Wifdom, whofe elephant's head, the fymbol 
of fagacity, we could not fail of difcerning. In the 
interior part of the temple was a cell, evidently fet 
apart for Manapeo; but the lingam was not there, 
although the place where it had formerly flood was 
vifible. Other cells on each fide appeared, which 
feemed to be the abodes of numerous bats. To the 
north-weft of this temple is another of lefs dimenfions, 
and between the two isa cell, which had been evi- 
dently intended for the refidence of a fakeer. On the 
way from the village of Marra, I croffed a fpring 
hat iffues from the neighbouring hills, and, my guide 
iNformed me, flows all the year. 


Havine takena fketch of this very curious place, 
I departed in fearch of another, called Beyer-marra, 
nearer to Al and fituated on the north fide of the 
rock and village of Marra. The accefs to it lay be- 
tween two very high lylls; and it was with infinite la- 
bour that we clambefed over the rocks, and forced 
our way through theflungle that led to it. We had no 
ooner. arived withinight of the place, than our guide 

Bs us to proceel with caution, id it was often- 

rs, and wild hogs: w 
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. Tue meafurements, and a fketch, which I took of : 
this place, employed mc till near. the clofe of tbe day; 
when we directed our way back to camp, where I 
arrived abcut feven o'clock in the evening, much 
fatigued with the DIS ofthe day. But I had. 
barely refted myfelf a little, and fat down co my 
dinner, when a man, who had gone a little way into , 
the jungle, came running to me, and reported, that 
he had difcovered a body of armed men in a ravine 
within fifty yards of our'camp. That xd his 1n-, 
quiring of them the caufe of their being there, he had 
been ordered in a very premptory manner to depar 
and had thought itexpedient to report the n 
to me with as little delay as poffible. Having finiffed 
uy meal, I ordered the tents to be removed, from 
the fkirts of the jungle, to'an open Bituatidm. and 
fending then for SnaLIkrRaĮ, I demanded of him the 
caufe of the armed men being affembled, and who 
they were. He told me they ware the advanced guard 
of Bulbudder Shaw's army, whick had left Shawpour, 
the day after us, upon an expediion to plunder fome 
villages contiguous to the Raj@fh’s eaftern frontier. 
L obíerved to him, that their b ng pofted fo near 
fterious appearangy ; and told him, t 
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under arms, with our baggage packed; but nothing 
occurred to difturb us during the night. 


Fra. 17th. We proceeded this day to the village 
of Derry. The foreft during the march was fo thick, 
that it was neceffary to cut it, to Jet the cattle pafs 
through. We found, however, a clear fpot to en- 
camp in near the village, which confifted only of 
about twenty poor huts, and, with tbe excevtion of 
a blind old man, who was the firít of the Goand moun- 

^ Naineers I met with, was quite defolate. The inha- 
wants had all fled into the hills and wilds; having 

fuX thrown their property, confifting of a good deal 

of dry grain, and fome cotton, into.aravine. I would 

not allow any of my people to touch it, nor to go 
into the village; having fome hopes that the proprie- 

tors might be induced to return. But in this expec- 
tation I was difappoigted; for, with the exception of 

two huge black bea, whofe uncouth dalliance upon 

an adjoining rock wight have forced a {mile from the 
aveft countenancd§ I faw no living creature at this 
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and faid, that, as I fhould quit the Rajah’s territory 

the E day, I fhould havé no further occafion 

for his fervices. Having. then delivered to me two 

men as guides, to dire& me to the gauts, he took his - 
leave and departed. 


As any delay in my prefent fituation might be at- 
tended with inconvenience, I refolved to vifit the 
neareft gaut of Punkyputter, this evening, with a view 
to afcertain if it was paffable for the cattle, Setting 
out accordingly at three P. M..I croffed the Myar 

_ river four times, and leaving it, with a very loftyg N, 
rock, called Lz/cauntdeo, on my right hand, I ef- 
tered the gaut, where, after afcending over fix rankes 
of hills, and croffing the beds of feveral torrents, I 
“faw enough. to convince me that it would be impaf. 
fable for my cattle. The bed of the Myar river is 
very rocky, and unequal in its depth of water, which 
in fome places, from the defcegt being very abrupt, 
is feen dafhing over the rocks; apd as the friction oc: 
cafioned by the rapidity of th fiream makes them 

. very flippery, the paflage of thi river, though n 
more than pl yards wide, i 
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any communication with them were ineffeétual ; for 
when we attempted to approach them, they immedi- 
ately retired further into the wilds. After leaving 
ad ah, we foon came to the foot of Heyte Gaut, 
where the found of human voices apprized us that 
travellers were near. The found increafing as we ad- 
vanced, we foon after met two men, who- were con- 
du&ing a loaded bullótk down the gaut. As I was here 
confidering by what method we fhould get the cattle 
up a very fteep place, and looking around for a more 
acceflible part, I perceived a Goofaign contemplating; 
with trembling folicitude, a poor bulloch that had 
fallen down the fteep, and which appeared to be too 
AP such hurt to beable to proceed any further. I made 
aN people afit in taking off the load, and then in- 
tetNogated the Goo/aign, as to the nature of the coun- 
try above the gaut. He faid the natives were moun- 
taineerss and at all times very fhy ; but that the de- 
predations of the Mahratias had compelled them 
mojtly to abandon their villages: that in the village 
above the gaut, I íhotld find a few inhabitants; and 
he would fend a manjf who had accompanied him from `’ 
thence, to guide us it, and who would defire the 
ple to be under $o alarm at our approach. He 
her told me, thaifla little way up the gaut, I fhould 
ith another Goi aign; who was bette yes uainted 
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out to gaze at us. As they appeared to be impreffed 
with a good deal of furprize at our zppearance, I de- 

- fired the guide to affure, them, that i i: was not our ine - 
‘tention to do -them, ‘the ‘fmalleft injury ; but that we 
““fhould be much obliged to them, in cafe they had any 
grain, if they would. bring fome for fale." After fldr- 
ing at us for nearly two: hours, they retired to the 
village, and foon after brought us twenty feers of | 
rice, "and twó fowls of the cur led feather tribe, which. 
- they fold us for. about. four annas worth of cowries: 
: They. now informed me, that we had: a much more 

. difficult afcent to, ‘encounter: ‘than ay we had yet met 
with. E . 


Tuis dae confifted only. of about fix huts; A 
a confiderable fpace of land,.in which rice was cul. 
tivated, liad been cleared around iti- I found here an 
iron mine, which had been recently worked; but the ` 
habitations, and forges, ‘of the ‘people, who had . 

. {melted the ore, were defolata, -The rocks in this 
country are moftly granite, and: ne foil red clay. 








‘Asovut noon I perceived ie her Goofaign com] 
down theypafs, and he foon afr came to myt 
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in the country: he therefore earneftly recommended to 
me to pafs, if poffible, while the Mahratia army was 
there; as it would effedually fecure me from any 
meafures which the Rajah might be inclined to make 
ufe of, to impede or moleft us. I felt myfelf much 
obliged to the Goofazgn for the information he bad af- 
forded me. He was, I found, a native of Benares, 
and had come into thefe wilds to procure Jac; a quan- 
tity of which he had purchafed from the Chohan 
mountaineers, for a little falt and cloth, and was carry- 
ing it to his country. He added, that the fatigue and 
trouble he had endured in the courfe of this traffic, 
was fuch that he would no longer continue it. 


Na avine difmiffed the Goofaign with a fmall prefent, 
I fent a party of my people to examine Ootna gaut. 
They returned in about half an hour, and reported, 
that, unlefs the ftones fhould be removed, and the 
earth fmoothed in-fome places, it would be impoffible 
to get the cattle up the gaut. Finding it was likely 
to be an arduous undertaking, I fent for the head man 
of the village, whdowas a Gautea,* and afked him if 
y could afford me S affiftance in afcending the pafs. 
Fe replied, that, Without invoking the Deity who 
pre&des over thefe mountains, and facrificfng to him 
a gelded goat, and a qock, we {pete never be able to 
furmount the difüculties before us Being anxious, 
: at'all events, fà profecute my jofirney, I felt no in- 
clination to argue with him on te propriety of this 
meafure. Upon afking him at what place it was ufual 
to perform the ceremony, and when the facrifice would 


* 


w. AS prptable; he replied, that the name of the 
Deitytms Circaunrpeo; that he gefided on the high 
rock which I have before ment ped in exploring 


emery gaul; but, to preven\ my being.delayed, 
if I would intruft the facrifice to him, he would take 


R th 
" | . e 


* An inhabitant of the gauts, or palles, 
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the earlieft opportunity of performing it;. and he did 
not doubt, it would have all the effe& that cculd be 
defired. Having fatisfed the Gautea’s prejudice. in 
this matter, he readily promifed to render me every 
afliltance in his power, with the villagers; in the 


morning. 


Fes. 2óth. I fet out to afcend Ootna gaut, arc, after 
proceeding about a mile, arrived at the foot of -it; 
where I found the Chohans .had already been at work, 
with my la/cars and coolies, to render it acceflible; | 
Having unloaded the cattle, we began to afcend a very 
fteep and rugged hill, making an angle with the horizon 
of about 75 degrees. The ftones in it are placed fome- 
what like fteps, and üpon thefe, nien, and cattle; y 
obliged carefully to`place their feet, and remove thém 
from ftone to ftone: In two places, where the afcent 
was very fteep, and the ftories far afunder; it was very 
dangerous; but by the united exertions of the fepoys, 
followers, and Chohans, we had the good fortune to 
. furmount every difficulty, and to reach the top of the 

gaut without accident. Being much fatigued by the 
exertion, we only proceeded aboyt two miles further, J 
and M LE in the foreft nea? a rocky licle in 

finall nulla, t hat was full of water? The Chohan:, whl. 
during ouf fhort intercourfe with them, had begeme 
acquainted with Mew brought in fmall quantities 

of grain to bari; and I at length « s eds on the , 
Gautea to provide tis with two guided to accompany 
us on the followingtmorning. 


4 


Fes. gift. Our route this day was i Over 
craggy rocks; fometimes in deep gulleys al fa defl 


on the edge of theẹrecinices. I met with iyon iut, 
. Which had been 2 ‘until we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Nutuye, whgte I perceived the inhabit e 


ing up their property, and hurrying away: n oy was it 
till after three hours had paffed in endeavours t 


them, that we could get any of. them to com near us. 
However 
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However, conciliatory meafures at length prevailed ; 
when we procured from them nearly a day's confump- 
tion in grain, and they relieved the guides who had 
accompanied us from Ootna. 


Fes. 22d. Tue road was not better than that we 
had travelled on the preceding day and it coft us in- 
finite labour and trouble to get the cattle down preci- 
pices, and over fuch craggy rocks, and rugged paths, 
as haraffed the whole party exceedingly. After pro- 
ceeding about three miles from Nutwye, I obferved 
the little hamlet of Bugrody, which was defolate, on 
our left. Although the whole diftance marched was 
but feven des we did not arrive at the village of 
Chuzdah until thé day was on the decline. We found 
here only two poor huts, and thefe had been deferted. 
Towards the evening, a Byraggy mendicant made his 
appcarance, and brought with him a few of the Cho- 
hans, who complained that fome of my people had 
taken grain out of the huts. I directed a diligent 
fearch to be made; but after opening every man's bun- 
dle, and not difcovering the thief, I tendered the Chohans 
a rupee, conceiving that the quantity of grain, if any, 
which had been taken, could not exceed that value, 
They, however, declined taking the money.: I then 
preficd them to fell us fome of their grain, and to re- 
lieve our guides; but they ftole | away into the woods, 
 and-I faw them no more. 


^ 
. 


Fes. 23d. Soon after leaving Chundah, it began to 
rain in {mall fhowers, but the weather was fair at in- 
tervals. In the night the rain had fallen very heavy, 
accompanied by a high wind: the road, which was 
bad enough in dry weather, was, in confequence, ren- 
dered fo flippery, that our toil “wastconfiderably in~ 
creafed ; and we did not reach the village of Purry- 
hud till afternoon ; although the di tance to that place 
was not more than feven miles and a half, We fur- 
prized on our journey a party of Chohans, who had 

VOL. VII F taken 
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taken refuge in a recefs among the hills, in order, as 
we were told, to avoid being molefted by the Mah- 
raitas. The whole party might have confifted of 
about fifty men,’ women, and children, who no foon- 
er perceived us, than they ran off, howling and fhrick- 
ing, into. the woods. Their flight was fo precipitate, 
that they left all their property behind them, which , 
confifting only of dry grain, packed in leaves, and 
which being flung upon bamboos, they could eafily 
have carried off. i was careful, that none of their 
bundles fhould be touched, in hopes that, when they 
fhould recover from their panic, they might be in- 
duced to bring Tome of the grain to Purryhud for 
fale; but i in this expectation I was difappointed. 


' 


' t 1 


Tus rain, on our arrival, came on fo heavy, ac- 
companied by a high wind, that it was with difficulty 
-we could get a fire. kindled, and a fcanty meal pre- 
pared, to relieve the preffure of hunger. Asany in- 
formation regarding the fituation of the coatending 
parties at Sonehut, now only five miles diftant, be- | 
came of much confequence for me to attain, I fent a 
Hirkarrak, accompanied by one of our Chohan guides, 
with a letter to the Mahratta officer in command, and 
likewife óne to the Rajah. Before night, I feceived 
an anfwer from each party ; that from the Mahratias 
very civil; and the Rajah, who bat juft concluded a 
ceffation of ERIS fent guides to condu& me to 
| Sonehut. 


« 


Fes, 24th. Tue rain did not abate till about moon, 
at which time, being anxious to reach Sonehut; "I mov- 
ed on. But we had fcarcely marched two miles, 
when it began tospour fo heavily, that it was ^ with dif- 
ficulty we could proceed any further. Findiag fome 
deferted huts within a mile of Sonehut, we all crept. 
into them, to avoid the inclemency of the weather ; 
for the ground was fo wet, that it was impoffible to pitch 

à tent. 
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a tent. We made fires to dry our cloaths, and re- 
mained all huddled together in the Chohan’s dwellings 
until next day. 


Fro. 25th. Turis morning, as the weather cleared 
up, I difcovered the Rajas fort upon an cminence 
to the N. E. of us, with about forty huts to the 
fouthward of it. The Mahrattas were encamped 
about a mile to the weftward of the fort, and appeared 
to have been much incommoded by the rain; but the 
weather being now fair, and hoftilities at an end, they 
were preparing to march. 


X 


Asour 2 P. M. the Rajah fent me word that he 
would vifit me; but hedid not come until the evening, 
at which time I was examining the road for the com- 
mencement of our next day's march. However, he 
ftayed till I returned to my tent, where the interview 
took place. Ram Gunnzza Since; the Rajah of Co- 
rcir, appeared to be about fixty years of age: he was 
a man of low ftature, very dark, and his features had 
quite the charaéter of the’ Chohan mountaineer. He 
came accompanied by his fon, his Killadar, a Bogale 
Rajepoot, and a Sirdar of fome auxiliarics who had 
come to his affiftance from Nigwanny Coaty. He ap- 
peared to be of a mild and afable difpofition; but 
our-falutations were no fooner over, than the Kzlladar 
very abruptly demanded a prefent.of me for his mafler. 
OF this I took no notice; and immediately began afk- 
ing them a varicty of quettions concerning the late 
contei between the Rajah and the Maàrarias ; when 
the fubftance of the information I received was as 
follows: That fince the Mahrattas had eftablifhed their 
government in Ruttunpoor, and Bogaiecund, they had 
demanded a tribute from the Chohan Rajah of Corair, 
which, after much contention; was fettled at 200 rupees : 
but that Ram Gunnzzs had demurred paying any 
thing for the laft five years. Goraus Kaan had, in 
confequence, been deputed by the Subadar of Cho- 

Fa tecfgur, 
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teefgur, with boni 200 matchlockmen, and 32 horfe, 
to levy the tribute due to the Rajah of Berar; and 
had been joined by the Rajah of Surgooja, with about 
80 horfe and foot. GunazrEs Sino, on his fide, had 
been fupported by the Rajah of Ningwanny Coaty, 
with 7 matchlocks, and 3 horfemen; and his own 
forces amounted only to 10 matchlockmen, 2 5 horfe- 
men, and about 100 of the Chohan mouniaineers, 
armed with hatchets, bows, and arrows. They 
had attempted to fortify the pafs through which 
they expetted the Mahratias would have entered their 
territory ; but Goraus Kuan oulgeneralled them, by 
entering Corair through a different opening in the 
mountains; in the forcing of which, there had been 
four or five men killed on both fides. The Mahrattas ` 
then entered Corazr, and took pofleilion of Mirzapour, | 
the ancient capital of the country. Upon this the 
Chohans fled; the Rajah took refuge in his fort; and 
the mountainecrs obfcured themfelves, with their fa- 
milies, and as much of their property as they had 
time to carry off, in the moft impenetrable paris of 
the woods, and in caves among the hills and rocks, 
The enemy then ravaged the country, and burned the 
villages, which very much diftreffed the Rajah’s fub- 
jects; whereupon they fupplicated him to make nea 
A treaty. was begun, and concluded, on his ft:pulating 
to pay the Mahraitas 2000 rupees ; and the Mahraitas 
agreed to return fome cattle which they had taken., I 
was well-informed that this fum was confidered merely 
in the light of a nominal tribute, or acknowledgment 
of fubmiffion; for the Rajah had it not in his power 
to. pay onerupee; and the Mahrattas had agreed to let 
him off, on his giving them five fmall horfes, three 
ballácks and a female buffalo. . This little recital - 
being ended, I: put fome queltions to the Kzlladar 
(who appeared to be bv far the moft intelligent man 
among them) relative to the climate and produ&ions 
of Corair. He related, that they never experience 
any hot wines; ; but from the frequent rains that Ps 
tne 
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the air is cool, and throughout the year a cóvering at 
night is neceffary. . He alledged, that he was nota 
native of Corair, having emigrated from Rewah, in 
Bogalecund ; and that the change of water had dif- 
agrecd with him, which was ufually the cafe with all 
new comers. He added, that the country produced a 
little rice, Indian corn, and a few other fmaller grains, 
peculiar to hilly countries. Being very much gratified 
with his unreferved replies to my interrogatories, I 
took this opportunity of prefenting the Rajah’s fon 
(a lad of ten years of age) with a red turban, which 
being bound on his head, he fo far exceeded in'the 
gaicty of his appearance any of the people about him, 
that the old Rajah feemed to behold him with delight, 
and foon after departed, promifing to ene me two 
guides before night. 


Fes. 26. We departed from Soxehué, when I was 
much pleafed to find a better road, and more open 
country, than any I had met with fince our departure 
from Chunarghur. The villages were, however, {till 
very poor, not confifting of more than four or five 
huts each. The guides expreffed much dread in paf- 
fing the deferted village of Cutchar, where the tigers had, 
but a few days before, carried off fome people, which 
had fo alarmed the villagers, that they had all fled. 
On paffing the village of Coofahar, I obferved a very 
one fpring, called Darahcoond, from which there iffued 
: confideráble quantity of water. We encamped this 

day upon a rocky eminence, near tbe little villaze of 
Loveejay ; where, as the Mahrattas had now retreated, 

the inhabitants were bufily employed in bringing back 
their property, and taking poffeffion of their dwellings. 
The weather was ftill cloudy, and the air temperate. 


a 


Tuere is abundance of game throughout the whole 
of Corair, confifting in partridges, quails of various 
kinds, and fnipes; a few wild ducks, and hares in 

- E3 great 
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great numbers; a great variety. of deer, among which 
the Sambre and Neclgaye are found; a kind of red 
deér; the fpotted kind, and hog deer ; likewife a. 
fpecies of deer which I had never before met with," 
having a long neck, high forelezs, and low behind; 


bu: without horns. Some were of a grey colour, and. 


others black and white. Among the animals of a 
more ferocious nature, may be reckoned the royal 


tiger, leopards, tiger cats, and large black bears. 


y 


Fes, 27th. My journey again continued through 
the thickelt forefis. I defcended two very difficult 
pailes into a pretty little. valley, on the weft fide of | 
which is fituated the village of Mirzapour, which had 
formerly been the capital of Corair, and the refidence 
of Aper Suaw, the father of Gcngzgs Srne. It was 
 defolate, excepting two or three Chohans, who had 
: come to fee what lofs the village had fuftained, and 
how much of their property the Mahratias might have 
fpared; for we, who had followed them in: their re- 
treat, could, from the quantity of dry grain, and 
other p lunder, which they had dropped upon the road, 
perceive that they had loaded themíelves to the utmoft, 
With the exception of a fquare tank and a mangoe 
grove at Mirzapour, I could perceive but little dif- 
ference betwcen it and the other rude and iniferable 
dwellings of the Chohans. I was informed tha: the mo- 
tive which had induced the prefent Rajah to remove 
his abode from where his anceftors had always refided, 
was to fecure himfelf from the inroads of the Moka 
tas; the fituation of Senchut, which is nearer to the 
dificult receffes in the higher parts of Corair, being 
more favorable for concealment. 


Previous to the Mahrattas extending their conquefts 
into thefe wild regions, the -Rajahs o: Corair appear 
to have lived in perfe& independence ; and never hav- 
ing been neceffitated to fubmit to the payment of any 
E tribute, 


r 
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tribute, they had no occafion to opprefs their fub- 
je@ts. As far as my inquiries could penetrate into the 
hiftory of this country, but which, from there being 
no records, muft be liable to great inaccuracy, it ap- 
perred that the Chohans were the aborigines of Coratr ; 
and that a fpecies of government, very like the ancient 


feudal fyftems, had formerly fubfifted. 


Havine proceeded about three miles beyond Mir- 
zapour, we came to the village of Sorrah, where we 
found the villagers taking poffeffion of their habita- 
tions; but on feeing us, they all fled; nor would they 
again return to their huts, until we had paffed by. 
Between Sorrah and Munfook, where we encamped 
this day, I obferved feveral narrow valleys that were cul. 
tivated with rice. The inequality of the ground mak- 
ing it a receptacle for the water that falls, the natives 
throw little banks acrofs the valley, of ftrength pro- 
portionate to the declivity of the furface, by which 
contrivance they preferve a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter for the irrigation of their fields throughout the 
whole year. 


Tur village of Munfook being defolate, it was for- 
tunate that we had been fo provident as to carry grain. 
Our guides, who had now accompanied us two days 
journey, being impatient for their difcharge, we were 
under the neceflity of preffing a man who had come 
into the village to fee what remained of his pillaged 
habitation. He was naked, having nothing about him 
but his bow and arrows, and appeared at frt a 
good deal terrified; but on being fed, and treated 
kindly, he foon became pacified: As the evening ap- 
proached, we heard a hallooing in the woods, and, 
after "itening with attention, we found it was the 
mountaineers inquiring for their loft companion, whoin 
they were fecking with much anxiety. ' We made him 
anfwer them, that his perfon was fafe, and that he was 
well treated; upon which they retircd apparently 
fatisEed. g 

F4 Fir 


s 
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Fes. 28. A heavy fall of rain, accompanied with 


wind, delayed our moving until noon; when we pro- 


ceeded, and reached Tuggong, by half pat five o'clock. 
This little hamlet, which confifted only of three huts, 
was deltitute of forage for our cattle; and our pro- 
vifions being alfo expended, and the place defolate, 
we had no refource left, but to march the next day, 
until we could reach fome inhabited place ; where our 
very urgent wants. could be fupplied. Our guides 
having now accompanied us three days, declared they 
would proceed no further; and the man we had fur- 
prized, proved fo wild and untra&Gable; that he was 
of little or no fervice. But, to add to our trouble, 
about three in the morning of the enfuing day, a very 
heavy ftorm of wind and rain came on, which lafted 
with little .intermiffion till noon, fo that we now be- 
came not only hungry, but wet and cold. The wea- 
ther cleared up about noon, when three mer came in 


from Moorror, the Goand Rajah of Kurgommah ; 


the obje& of whofe vifit, I found, was to entreat me 
not to'go near his place of refidence. It was with 
difficulty I could perfuade them, that the objet of 
our journey, and the nature of our fituation, was 
fuch as to preclude a compliance with their meffage; 
but which appearing at length .to comprehend, they 
readily undertook to relieve our guides, and condut&t 
us. | : 


Marcu if. We proceeded in the afternoon through 


` a very wet road to Kurgommah. The Goands, feeing 


us encamp guietly, came out to the number of about 
fifty to gaze at us, They appeared to be a ftout well : 
looking people, and in every refpe& fuperior to the 
mountaineers of Corair. We experienced fome dif- 
ficulty in converfing with them; but, after repeated 
applications, we made them at lalt comprehend, that 
we were in want of grain; when:thcy informéd us, 
that we could have none till the next day; as it would 
be neceffary for me ta halt, and fee Moorvror, be- 
fore any thing could be afforded us, 

; MARCH 
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Marcu 2d. Rajan Moorvror came to vift me: 
he was a tall well-made man, of a very dark com- 
plexion, but appeared to have been much reduced by 
ficknefs. Another fick man was with him, whofe 
complaint feemed to be a leprofy, and who wanted 
phyfic, and advicé; but which I told him I was 
unable to give him. On my inquiring of them what 
countries were fituated contiguous to Kurgommah, I 
was informed, that to the north was Corair; to the 
north-weft, Ningwanny Coaty, and Bogalecund; to 
the welt, Pindara, and Omercuntuc; to the fouth, 
Mahtin; and to the eat, Surgooja. Thefe countries 
are all very wild, and thinly inhabited, and are fcldom 
or never frequented by any travellers, except the 
Hindoo pilgrims, who go to vifit the fources of the 
Soane and Nurbudda rivers at Omercuntuc. The ufual 
road to this place is by Rudtunpour; but, the Brah- 
mens having been plundered, by the Pertaubgur 
Goaud Rajah, of what they had colleGed from the 
offerings of the pilgrims, it was at that time little fre- 
quented. With much difficulty I procured here a 
fcanty fupply of grain, for which we paid exor- 
bitautly, and prevailed on Moorvror to give us 
guides to dire& us in our next day's journey. 


.Mancg 3d. Our guides, either from knavery or 
ignorance, ledus repeatedly out of the road, which 
was over very rugged ground, and through a very 
wild country. We were in confequence frequently 
puzzled to recover the track, and obliged to grope 
out our way for the firft five miles; after which it was 
with much fatisfa&ion that we quitted the territory of 
Moorvror; and, crofling the river Hufloo, entered 
upon the Mahraita’s Khafs Purgennah of Matin. 
The banks of the river were very rugged and fleep ; 
and the impreffions of tigers! feet were vifible in the 
fands. On the oppofite bank ftood the little village 
of Mungora, in which we found only one family, 
confifting of an old man, his wife, and two fons; 

R l the 
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the latter of whom very readily relieved our guides, 
and led us through a wildernefs to Coofear ; the inba- 
bitants of which were Goands. Excepting in the cul- 


. ture of the foil, for fubfiftence, they appeared to be 


totally uninformed, and ignorant of every thiag rela- 
tive to other parts of the world. They did not,. 
hovever, fhew any fymptoms of alarm on our ap- 
proacn, as we had commonly experienced among the 
inhabitants of thefe wild regions. Neither filver nor 
copper coins are current in this country; but cowries 
were paffed at a profit of near an hundred per cent, 
above their common valne at Chunarghur. With 
much difficulty we procured here, from the, villages, 
as rnuch grain as fufficed for the day. The weather 


, proved fqually, but cleared up at night; and a clear. 
` {ky at our fetting out next morning gave us freíh 


Ípirits. š 


Marcs 4th. A little after funrife the fky was again 
overcalt, and as we proceeded we perceived that much 
rain had fallen in every dire&icn around us. We 
efcaped, however, with little; and as we approach- 
ed to Fulky, the country appeared lefs overrun 
with large foreft trees than thzt we had travelled 
through the preceding day; but the road led fome- 
times through almoft impervious thickets of high grafs 
and reeds. On our arrival at July, we found a 
diffzrent tribe of mountaineers, whe ca!led themfelves 
Cowhiers. Two roads led from this place to Mahtin ; 
one, by Tannaira Cuffaye and Butloo; another, more 
circuitous, through the beds of the Bockye anc Huftoo 
rivers, Kurby and Bonnair. In the evening I exa. 
mired the former, and found it tolerably paffable as 


far as Tannaira; from which place it appeared to lead 


iuto the hills. This village had been recently de- 
itroyed by fire; and on my inquiring the caufe from 
the villagers at Fudéy, they informed me, that the ti- 
gers had carried off fo many of the inhabitarts, and 
had made fuch devaftation among their cattle, that 
they had been induced to abandon it, and to fettle at 
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Fully. A herd of the Sambre deer, very wild, had 
lan up d refidence near the remains of the v illage | 
of Tannaira, where we faw hkewife abundance of 
green pigcons and peacocks. 


Fixpine the road thus far good, I had determined 
to proce’ by this route to Mahizn; but the Cowhiers 
diffuaded mc from it; alledging, at the fame tine, 
that if I pleafed, I might attempt it, but that thev 
were convinced it would be impaflable in the hilly 
part for cattle of any defcription; and that the road 
was of fo difficult a nature, that I could not hope to 
reach Mahtin by night; although the. diftance was 
only fifteen miles. To have involved myfelf in fo 
arduous an attempt, without the profpe& of any rc- , 
frefhment, and, after clambering over precipices all 
day, to have run the rifk of being benighted in fo 
wild and defolate a part of the country, would have 
bcen highly imprudent; I therefore abandoned the 
idea, and determined on taking the road by Kurby. 


Marcs 5th. Asour an hour before day-light, our 
route commenced for about a mile in the bed of the 
Bockye river, which led us into the bed of the Hu/ftoo, 
where the ftream was confiderable, and very rapid. 
W'e croffed it twice, but in this we were not fo fortu- 
nate as in the former, where we had found a hard 
bottom; for the wetnefs of the road, and the quick- 
fands in which our cattle were frequently involved, 


rendered this part of our journey very toilfome and 
diflreffing. 


We arrived itis day at Pory, having left fome lofty 
ranges of hills to the wellward. At this place a Cow- 
hier chief came to vifit mc; or rasher his curiofity 
brought him to fee a white man. Hc was accompanied 
by his fon, and grandfon; both flout ad large 
limbed men for mountaincers, though not fo well 
ihaped as the Goands. We fared at each other a lit- 
‘tle hile, for our languages being totally unintelligi- 


ble 
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ble to each other, we could hold no converfation, 
until a Byraghy Fakeer, who had wandered into thefe 
wilds, tendered his fervices as interpreter. Al that I 
could colle& from this chief was, that in thefe moun- 
tains there are feven {mall diftriéts, called Chowraf- 
feys; containing nominally eighty-four villages; but 
. that, in reality, not more than fifteen were then in 
exiftence. That they were all confidered as belong- 
` ing to the Purgunnah of -Mahtin, and that the tribute 


they paid to the Mahratta Government, which con-: 


fifted in grain, was very inconfiderable. The Mah- 
raitas kept it up to retain their authority among the 
mountaineers; who, if not kept in fubjeGion, were 
conftantly iffuing into the plain country to plunder. 
I inquired of him, if there had ever exifted a Cowhier 
Rajah, or independant chief.of any kind; to which 
he replied, that the country had formerly been fub- 


` je& to the Rewah Rajah of Bogalecund, and that, - 


about thirty years fince, the Mahrattas had driven 
him out; having in the contelt very much impo- 
verifhed and depopulated the country. 


Tug converfation was anei on under much dif~ 


advantage; for it was evident our interpreter under- 
ftood but imperfe&ly the language of Cowhiev. The 


old man, whofe attention had been chiefly attra&ed by 


a'Ramnaghur Morah,* of which he was defirous to 
know the conftru&ion, being fatishied as to that point, 
now took his leave, and departed. ' 


Mancu 6th. 'This day's journey brought us to 
Mahin. The road, for the firft five miles, was one 
continued afcent; in fome parts fteep; but in others, 
gradual; till we:arrived at the village of Bunnair, 
where we turned to the weftward, to afcend the very 
difficult gaw between it and Manta; which in length 
is about three miles. At the bottom of it is the little 
village of Loungah, which gives its name to the país. 

We 


*A kind of fool, made of wicker work, and cotton thread, 
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We had hardly reached the top of the firt afcént, 
when a violent fquall of wind and rain, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, broke under us. We were 
fortunate in efcaping it; for had it fallen in our track, 
it would have rendered the road fo flippery as greatly 
to increafe the difficulty of the'afcent. We arrived 
at Mafiin about an hour before noon, and encamped 
on the eaft bank of the river Taty. Near this place 
(bearing north about one mile diftant) is à very pic- 
turefque mountain, called, by the Cowhiers, Malin 
Dey. With my telefcope I difcovered a little flag on 
the fummit of it; and on inquiring the reafon, I was 
informed that it was to denote the refidence of the 
Hindoo Goddefs Buavani. This day being the Hooly,* 
the mountaineers were celebrating the feflival, by 
finging, and dancing, in a very rude manner, to the 
found they produced by beating a kind of drum, made 
with a fkin flretched over an carthern pot. "They 
feemed to be totally uninformed as to the origin or 
meaning of the feftival; nor was there a Brahmen 
among them, to afford them any information on that 
fubject. I am inclined to think that they are a tribe 
of low Hindoos; but being fo very illiterate, and 
[peaking a dialeCt peculiar to themielves, any inqui- 
ries into their hiftory, manners, and religion, would 
have been little fatisfattory. 


Tius evening we had a good deal of thunder, and 
the {ky was overcaft and clear, at intervals, until near 
midnight; when a violent ftorm of wind and rain came 
on from the N. W. accompanied with very large hail- 
itones. "The thunder was.very loud and fhrill, and, 
heing re-echoed by the mountains, the noife was tre- 
mendous, The ftorm continued about two hours, 
when the wind abated; but the clouds came down 
upon the hills on all fides, and thé rain continued 
more or lefs violent all the next day. 


DIARCH 
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Marca 5th. In the evening the. clouds began to 
afcend, and the day broke next morning witk a clear 
fky; but the country being wet, and the Taty river 
quite filled, we were compelled to poftpone our 
march. 


Marcn 8th. Tus morning a Cowher came in 
from Loffah, a village about five cofe diftant, and re- 
ported, that clofe to Main, at the bottom of the 
large hills, he faw the mangled bodies of a man and a 
bullock, who appeared to "have been recently killed 
by tigers. I found, on. inquiry, that the traveller 
was a villager coming with his bullock, loaced with 
grain, to Mahtin, and that the accident happened juft 
as he was terminating his Journey. Upon afking the 
Cowhiers if they ufed any means to deftroy the tigers, 

they replied, that the wild beafts were fo numerous, 
that they dreaded, if one were to be deftroyed, the 
reft would’ foor be tevenged nes them, and upon 
their cattle; and would undoubtedly depopuiate the 
country. He added, that the inhabitants ‘of Mahtin 
make certain offerings and facrifices, at ftated periods, 
to Buavani, on Mahtin Dey, for her prote&ion from 
wild beas, upon which they rely for prefervation; 
and he remarked to me, that the man who had been 
killed, was not an inhabitant of their village. I could 
not forbear a fmile at the credulity of thefe moun- 


taineers. . 


We had now Pd rain, more or lefs, for 
twenty-two days; the weather was itill cold, but the 
air, clear and fharp; and, as far as I could difcov ers 
the fall of rain was not confidered as unufual at this 
feafon in that part of the country. 


From the time that we had entered Corair, I had 
obferved a great variety of very beautiful flowering: 
fhrubs, which. appeared new to me; but not poffeffing 
fufficient botanical knowledge to decide to what claffes 


of 
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of the vegetable fyftem they belonged, I endeavoured 
to colle&t the feeds of each kind; in the bope that, if 
the change of foil and climate fhould not prove unfa- 
vourable, I might enjoy the fatisfattion of feeing them 
flourifh in fome part of the Company's territories. 


M ARCH gth. ‘Procrevep to Fallaingah, a fhort 
diftance; but the rain had made the road fo bad that 
we travelled but flowly. 


Marcu ioth. Tue weather fair. Proceeded four- 
teen miles to Pory, a Byraghys dwelling. We had 
now fome refpite from the difficult afcents and de- 
fcents we had been accuftomed to, our road lying in a 
valley between two high ridges of mountains. At 
this place I was informed that | the fources of the Soane 
and Nurbudda rivers were not more than twenty-two 

cofes diftant to the weftward ; that they derive thefr 
origin from the water that is condenfed, and iffues 
from the cavities, in the mountains which form the 
high table land of Omercuntuc. Prior to my com- 
mencing this journey, 1 had pi&ured to myfelfa great 
deal of fatisf; faction, in the profpc& of vifiting this 
place, and in viewing the fpot where two large rivers, 
iffuing from the fame fource, purfue their courfes in 
oppofite dire€lions, until the one falling into the 
gulph of Cambay, and the other into the Coen 
they may be faid to infulate by far the largeft part of 
Hindooffan. 


Tne Byraghy at Pory, who had been fomewhat 
alarmed on our approach, feeing us encamp without 
molefting him, brought me a prefemt of a fowl and 
two eggs, which I accepted; but being fatigued at the 
time, I difmiffed him, defiring him to call again in 
the evening. He came according to appointment, 
accompanied by two or three Cowhiers ; and as he had 
becn a great traveller, I found him very converfant 


in 
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in the Hindoofanny language. I had obferved his 
dwelling to be in a ruinous condition; and om afking 
him tbe caufe of it, he informed me, that about two 
months before, the Goands had ccme in the night,: 
‘had carried off all bis property, and, after killing as- 
many of the inhabitants as came in their way, had fet 
fireto the village; fince which the inhabitants had 
only been able to bind a few reeds and ftraw together, 
to fhelter themfelves from the weather. Upon afking 
him the caufe of thefe depredations, he informed me, 
that ever fince the Maáraitas had attempted to fubdue 
the Periabgur .Goands, who inhabit the hills to the 
weflward of Ruttunpour, there had been a continual 
warfare between them. He added, that the Goands 
were frequently moving about in large bodies, and 
never failed to commit depredations, and to plunder 
when opportunities offered; and he concluded by ad- 
vifing me to proceed on my journey with caution. I 
inquired of him if it was pra£&ticable to proceed by any 
rou:e from Pory to Omercuntuc; to which he replied 
in the negative; and expreffed much furprize at my 
wifhing to go into a country which, he faid, was the 
abode only of wild beafts; demons, and the favage 
Goaunds. ` i 


Marcu itth. I proceeded about thirteen miles to 
‘the little village of Noaparrah, confifling only of 
three miferable huts. It is under the Purgunnah- of 
Gheyima, which is confidered a part of Cho:eefgur. 
This day ane of my camels died with fymptoms of the 
hydrophobia; having, for fome days, been fo reftlefs 
and unruly, that he was continually throwing off his 
load. I' could not eafily account for this circum- 
. ftance, until I recolle&ed that the night before I left 
Rajegaut, near Benares, a dog had run into our 
camp, and bit the animal in the face, as alfo a Tastoo 
in the leg, which had afterwards died in a very unac- 
countable manner at Kurgommah. 


a 
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M «acu 12th. We proceeded to Maudun; our road 
fill continuing ina narrow valley betweeti high ranges 
cf mountains, On our march this day I had obferved 
a few {pots cleared, on .the tops and declivities of the 
manne and I could difcern here and there, with 
my telefcope, a hut; and fome people quite naked. We 
likewife met with numerous herds of wild buffalocs. 


Marcu i3th. We arrived at Rutlunpour, after 
quitting the mouhtainous country. This being the 
capital of Choteefgur, and the refidence of the Suba- 
dar, | expeGted to have found a large town; but, to 
my great difappointment, I beheld a large ftraggling 
village, confifting of about a thoufand huts, a great 
many of which were defolate; and even Irrur. Pun- 
pit the Subadàr's hoüfíe, which was tiled, -and fitu- 
ated in the Bazar, or market-place, appeared but a 
poor habitation. 


I wap been furnifhed with a letter; from the Berar 
government, to this chief; which I immediately fent 
him along with a copy of my pafs. About noon he 
fent his brother to congratulate me on my arrival; 
who, after our mutual falutations were over; inquired 
by what route I had come to Ruttunpour. On my 
telling him through Corair, he expreffed much fur- 
prize at our having travelled through fuch dreary 
wilds and mountainous paths and told me, that the 
Mahratia troops always experienced the greateft i incon- 
venience, when fent into that country, from the want 
of provifions, and always fuffered much from the 
badnefs of the water. I had obferved indeed the nus 
vomica hanging over the rivers and fivulets; which 
had led me to fufpeét, that the infufión of it might 
produce an irritation in the flomach and bowels; 
but the flreams were pure arid limpid, and the water 
not difagrecable to the tafte. On my afking him 
what he conceived to be the caufe of the deleterious 
effeéts of the water on their people, he faid, that they 
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attributed them to its extreme chill; but this was a 
quality which I had not been able to difcover. He 
nextinquired by what route it was my intention to 
proceed to Vizagapatam.— When E mentioned through 
Choteefgur, and Buflar,to Faypour ; he informed me, 
that I had. yeta very mountainous and wild country . 
to penetrate by that road; added to which, the inha- 
bitants, being Goands, and very favage, I might ex- 
perience fome trouble from them. I afked him if 
the Mahraita government was nct efficient there; to 
which he replied, that for the la% four or five years, 
the Rajah had paid no tribute: that they had never 
‘had the entire poffeffion of the country; but, by. 
continuing to pillage and harafs the Goands, they had 
brought the Rajah to acknowledge the Mahratia go- 
vernment ; and to promife the payment of an annual 
tribute. That a few days before, a vakeci* had ar- 
rived from Buflar with 5000 rupees, which at leaft 
ffhewed an inclination to be on good terms. He told 
me, that I fhould be provided. with a letter from. the 
Ranny, or widow of the late Bemaajrs, to the Conkair 
a whofe adopted fon he was. I was further in- 
formed, that this. Con&air Rajah was a Goend chief, 
moffefling a track of hillv. country that bounds the . 
(ícuthern parts of Choteefgur,. and is fituated between 
iit and the Bufar Rajah's country ; who, from his 
flituation, would have it.in his power to affift me in 
ithe further profecution. of my route through Bu/lar 
ito Vizianagr am, where my journey was to terminate: 


I wav now: travelled job miles, from Chunar to 
IRuliunpour, in forty- four days; a fmall diftance, 
ammparatively with the s of time; but the diffi- 
«ity of the roads, and the inclemency of the weather, 
ibad, for the lat twenty days, not only retarded us: 
cexeeedingly, but our cattle likewife bad fuffered fo 
l : much, 
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much, and were fo exhaufted, that a little refpite 
from further fatigue was become neceffary for our 
welfare. 


A varrety of interefting obje&ts now prefented. 
themfelves, on which I was defirous of acquiring in- 
formation; the- firt and molt important of which, 
was an accurate account of the fources of the Nur- 
buddah and Soane rivers; and of the Hindoo pilgrim- 
age to them. Irrur Puupir vifited me in the even- 
ing, when I expreffed to him the ftrong defire I felt 
of proceeding to the fpot, and inquired as to the na- 
ture of the road by which travellers ufually went 
from Rutitungour to Omercuntuc. He gave me nearly the 
fame account which I had previoully received from one 
of my Hircarrahs, who had vifited the place, adding, 
that the Goands were, at this jun&ture, more power- 
ful than ever, and that no pilgrims had attempted to 
go there for fome time. He expreffed at the fame 
time a grcat dcal of aftonifhment, and fome alarm, 
at what could be my motive for wandering in thefe 
uncomfortable mountains and wilds. I told him, that 
the report I had heard of a very large Hindoo temple, 
and many curious images, had excited in me a defire 
to vifit them, for magnificent obje&s in general had 
that effe& upon mankind. To this he feemed to affent, 
but obferved that it would be impra&icable; for, if 
I were to leave my cattle and baggage under his care, 
and to proceed with my people on foot, which was 
the only probable metbod of furmounting the wild 
and rugged roads to Omercuntuc, the Purtaubgur 
Goand Rajah would, notwithftanding, molet me; 
and would endeavour to fhut me up in fome of the 
gauis, or paffes, from which we fhould not be able to 
extricuate ourfelves without confiderable lofs, or the 
danger of ftarving in them. Finding, therefore, that 
no affiftance was to be got from the Mahraiia, or that 
d alarm might induce him rather to throw obflacles 

| my way, 1 relinquifhed, with much cons 
ies and difappointment, the profpe& of vifiting 
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a place, which I confidered as one of the greate nav 
tural curiofities i in | Hindoofan, 


ort Ó L tf 


TRE only expedient that was now left, was to col. 
Je& as accurate an account of the place as poffible. In 
this the Subadar readily affifted me, and fent me two 
Pundits, who had.been there repeatedly, and whom 
he defcribed as intelligent men, and capable of fatis- 
fying my ‘moft fanguine expeCtations. “They were 
-both: Brahmens, of high caft, and ‘learned men. I 
began to interrogate them concerning tlie roads from 
Rutiunpour to Omercuntuc. They faid ‘there was but 
one, which led from the north fide of the town into 

the hills, where it continually afcends and defcends 
over mountains, and ‘leads through deep defiles, on 
the fides of precipices, and through a foreft almoft 
impenetrable, to Pindara, (a diftance of about twelve 
cofs,) which is the head of a Purgunnah bearing the 
fame name; but the village is’ very poor, confifting 
only of a few Goand huts. From this place thé road 
was only known to the mountaineers, who are always 
taken as guides to dire& the pilgrims in afcending: 
the table land of Omercuntue. -The Soane rifes on the 
eaft f£ de of it, and flows firft through Pindara, where 
being joined. by numerous other ftreams from the N. 
E. fide ‘of-this mountainous land, it proceeds in a 
nortkerly dire&ion through Sohauiepsur, and Bogale- 
cund ; whence turning to the eaftward, it, purfaes its 
cóurfe to the Ganges. After afcending the table lands. 
the temple is found fituated nearly in the center of it; 
where the Nurbudda rifes from a fmall. pucka Coond; 
(or wellY-from.which, they told me, a ftream perpe- 
tually flows, and. glides along the furface of the high 
land, until reaching the weft end of it, it precipitates 
itfclf into Mundilla. They defcribed the'fall as im- 
. menfe, and faid; that at the-foot' oF the table land, 
its bed becomes a confiderable expanfe, where! being i 
immediately joined by feveral other ftreams; it afumes - 
the form of. a large river. 
5 AS fom. 7 c I was 
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I was much gratified with this defcription, which 
they delivered with fo little hefitation, and which 
agreed fo well with the accounts I had previoufly re- 
ceived, that it left no doubt in my mind as to its ve. 
racity. J next inquired of them, in whofe territory 
Omercuntuc was confidered. They faid, that the Nag- 
pour government attached a part of it to their Pur- 
gunnah of Pindara ; a fecond part was claimed by Pa 
Rajah of Sohaujepour ; and a third by the Goands ; 
whofe poffeffion indeed the, whole at that time ER 
They defcribed the building as being about forty feet 
high; that the images were numerous, and that they 
were defcriptive of a very romantic fable; and this 
fubje& immediately led me into that of the pilgrimage. 
A defire, it feems, to poffefs the property accruing 
from the offerings, and taxation levied on the pilgrims 
who travel thither, had raifed three competitors for it ; 
but it properly belonged to the Brahmens who attend 
on the pagoda. 


Tue Hindoos worfhip at the fource of thefe rivers 
the confort-of Siva, whom Sir’ WiLLiam Jones, in 
his Treatife on the Gods of Greece, Italy; and India, 
mentions as being diftinguifhed by the names of Par- 
vATI, or the mountain-born goddefs; Dunca, or dif- 
ficult of accefs;: and BHAVANI, or the goddefs of fe- 
cundity ; w which. latter is her' leading name at Omer- 
cuntuc. The’ temple which contains the Moorat or 
image of Buavani, was built by one of the ancient 
Rajahs of Ruttunpour. The Pundzts faid there were 
formerly records of fifty-two fucceffions; but that, 
about fixty years ago, the family had become extin&; 
when the Mahrattas took advantage of the confufion 
that enfued, from the endeavours of many competitors, 
to feize upon the government ; and have retained it ever 
fince that period. They rel lated to me the: names of 
three preceding Rajahs; viz. of HxonosuwN Sine; 
his father, HEONNURAIS; ; grand father, Bisnaur Sine; 
and great grand father, RurrUx Sine, More their 
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memorv, or papers, could not furnifh; but that the 
whole might be attained by reference to records which 
were now difficult to be found. Upon my expreffing 
much folicitude to poffefs them, they. told me that they 
doubted if there were any in Ruttunpour ; for that the 
oppreffion and calamity which had befallen the city,, 
fince the Mahraitas had got poffeffion of it, had de- 
ftroyed that encouragement which the Brghmens, under 
the government of their ancient Rajahs, had been ac- 
cuftomed to receive; and having ‘ceprived them of 
fmall grants of land, upon which they had formerly 
fubfifted, they had not only diftürbed their literary 
purfuits, but had diftreffed them to fuch a degree, 
that they had been compelled to wander in fearch of 
the means of fubfiftence, and of peaceable retirement, 
elfewhere ; and it might naturally be fuppofed that 
they had taken their books and papers.with them. 
There were at this time, they faid, only two or three 
families remaining, in the fervice of the Mahraita 
government, upon ftipends fo flender, that they were 
barely enabled to fubfift, 


. Tes fpring from which the Nuvbudda takes its 
fource, is faid to be enclofed by a circular wall, which 
‘was built by a man of the name of Rewan, and on 
that account the river is called Mahi Rewah, from its 
fource all through Mundilla, until is reaches the con- 
fines of Bhopaul. The images at Omercuntuc are faid 
to.reprefent Buavant, (who is there worfhipped under 
the fymbol of Narmapa, or the Narbudda river,) much 
enraged at her flave Josmirra, and a great variety of 
attendants preparing a nuptial banquet; to which a 
very romantic fable is attached: That Soawz, a 
demi-god, being much enamoured with the extreme 
beauty of Narmapa, after a very tedious courtíhip, 
prefumed to approach the Goddefs, in hopes of.ac- 
complifhing the obje& of his wifhes by efpoufing 
her. Narmapa fent her flave Jonirra to obferve in 
what ftate he was coming ; and, if. arrayed in joues 
i i of 
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of lovely form and dignity, or worthy to become 
her confort, to condu& him to Omercuntuc. JouiLta 
departed, met with Soanz, and was fo dazzled with 
the fplendor of his ornaments, and extreme beauty, 
that fhe fell paffionately in love with him; and fo far 
forgot ber duty as to attempt to perfonate her miftrefs ; 
in which fuceeeding, Buavani (or Narmapa) was 
fo enraged at the deceit, that, upon their arrival at 
Omercuntuc, fhe feverely chaftifed TJouirra, and dif- 
figured her face, in the manner faid to be reprefented 
in the image. She then precipitated Soane from the 
top of the table land to the bottom, whence that river 
rifes ; difappeared herfelf in the very fpot where the 
Narbudda iffues ; and from the tears of Jonirra, a little 
river of that name fprings at the foot of Omercuntuc. 


Tue Pundits terminated their account by prefent. 
ing me with an addrefs of Beas Mun: to the Nar- 
budda, extra€ted from the Vayer Purana; and which 
my friend Mr. Samuet Davis tranflated for mein 
the following words. ** Beas Muni‘thus addreffed 
NunMADA, (or the Narbudda river :) Glorious as the 
fun and moon are thine eyes; but the eye in thy fore- 
head blazes like fire: Bearing in thy hand a fpear like 
the T'reful, and refting on the breaft of Buvgos. The 
blood of Aupux (OssunA) is dried up in thy prefence; 
thy Weufon (a fort of fnow) is the difpeller of dread 
from the human race. Brama and Seva refound thy 
praifes: Mortals adore thee. The Munis reverence 
thee; Dewas (demi.gods) and Hindras (angels) are 
thy progeny. Thou art united with the ocean; thou 
art defcended from Surya. By thee are mortals 
fan&tified. Thou difpeller of want, thou encreafeth 
the profperity of thofe who perform devotions to thee. 
By thee are mortals dire&ted to the blifsful regions, 
and taught to avoid the manfions of punifhment. 
Thou art alfo Resa, a child of Hemara, (the {nowy 
mountain.) Nurmapa anfwered, O Mosi! thy 
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words are perfeét, and thy heart is pure: Be thou 
chief of Munis. By reading this, a man's life will be 
lengthened, ‘his happinefs and f fame encreafed, and his 
progeny multiplied,” 


Marcu 16th. Tuis morning I made an excurfion 
to fee the tank and buildings on the weft fide of Rut- 
tanpour. The firft objeGs that attra&ted my attention 
were two Hindoo temples on a hill: one bad been 
ereGied by BzzuaAjss in honour of Lercumctn Ram; 
and the other I found had been builtin honour of 
BEEMAJEE, whofe heroic exploits had raifed him in 
the opinion of the Mahrattas.to the honour of a 
Dewtah ; at whofe fhrine, offerings, and fzcrifices, 
are accordingly made at ftated periods. The guide 
then led me over fome high banks, round the eaft and 
north fides of the fort. From the latter a gate proje&s 
into a tank upona high mound. Thefe two faces are 
furrounded by two large tanks; but the rarapart is 
entirely fallen down, and in the place wliere it formerly 
ftood, had been ereéted fome poor huts. In the north 
end of the fart is fituated a {mall brick Hindo»flannee 
houfe; in which Anuynpysvs, and another Ranny o£. 
the late Beemsajze, refided. He left three wives at 
his death ; one of whom only had burned herfelf with 
his remains; and. the other two were then fupperted, on 
a jagheer, granted to them by the Berar Rajah. 


T eroczzepep in a fouth-weft dire&ion, until I 
came to a building facred to Buyroz; and found in 
it an enormous Idol, made of blue granite, about 
nine feet in height, and which was rabbbed over with 
red paint, and adorned with flowers, I was next 
dire&led to a little hill, called Letchiny Tackry, upon 
which is an image and temple dedicated to BHAVANI ; 
whofe prote&ion, they faid, had ever prevented the 
Muffulmen from difturhing the Hindoos in their religi- 
ous rites at Ruitunpour, From this hill, , looking north, 


, , : I had 
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1 had a fine profpe& of thé town and fort of Ruttun- 
pour, furrounded by a great number of tanks and 
pools. Beyond them appeared the mountain of 
Loffagur, on which the Mahrattas formerly had a 
polt; and the view was terminated by the blue moun- 
tains towards Omercuntuc. To the fouthward was a 
large lake, called Doolapour Talaow ; the embankment 
of which was nearly two miles in length; and to the 
weflward, about a mile diftant, was a little white 
building, which they told me was the tomb of Moo- 
, Jakhan, a Patan mendicant, who had been killed by 
the Goands, many years ago, while endeavouring tg 
make converts to the Mahommedan faith, 


I now defcended from the hill, and went to look at 
a heap of ruins; among which they pointed out to me 
Rajah Roconaut’s old Mahal, or houfe, under 
Goofapahar. It had been pulled to pieces for the fake 
of the materials; and the walls had been much muti- 
lated, in hopes of finding treafure. This building had 
been conftru€ted on the old fite of Ruétunpour, which 
then bore the name of Rajepour. On my return I ob. 
ferved a building in the middle of a tank, erected on 
thirty-fix arches of the gothic kind, upon which were 
raifed twenty-four pyramids over the external piers ; 
and within them appeared a temple of a pyramidical 
form, the entire beight of which I computed to be 
about fifty feet. They informed ‘me it was a nionu- 
ment erected to the memory of one of the ancient 
Rajahs of Ruttunpour ; and this abje& having raifed 
my curiofity, I felt a trong defire to crofs the water 
for a nearer infpe€tion of it; for, if there had been 
any infcription upon it, it might probably have 
thrown fome light upon the hiftory of this part of 
India. I found, however, that the little excurfion I 
had already made, had begun to excite fome furprife 
in the town; which any further delay might have 
increafed almoft to an alarm; and as I depended a 
good deal upon the affiftance of the Subadar of Cho- 
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teejgur, in profecuting the remainder of my route; I 
conceived it more advifable to abandon the building, 
and return to my camp; than to hazard any obftruc- 
tion to my fulfil:ing with fuccefs the very arducus un- 
dertaking I was engaged in. j 


Tsar Pundits vifited me again about noon, when a 
converfation took place concerning the: buildings, - 
and ruins, I had vifited’ in the early part of the day ; 
which commenced with ar account of feven Cconds, 
(wells) over whica, they faid, as many Dewas prefide. 
Bathing in them they confidered as highly beneficial, 
for thereby they imagine they receive an ablution 
from fin. Thefe wells are fituated in and about Rut- 
tunpour ; and from the fan&ity attributed to them, the 
place has been called a Coffy. They related to me a 
number of fables concerning demons, and giants, 
who formerly inhabited thefe hills; one of whem, in 
particular, they mentioned by the name of GopauL 
Row PArwAN, 2 great wrelllr, who lived in the 
reign of the Emperor AcsAr, and whofe name is ftill | 
attached to a part of the hills on the north fide of 
Rutiunpour. They told me many extraordinary {tories 
of his exploits, and feats’ of flrength and agility ; 
and added, that the Emperor Acaar, hearing of his 
fame, had fent for him to Court, and that his Majefty 
had been vailly gratificd by his wonderful perform. 
ances. 


’ Te Pundits being about to take their leave; and 
as my departure next morning would probably pre- 
vent our mecting again; I thought the libera: and 
ready information they had given me, demanded fome 
return; and, afte* making them a fuitable compenfa- 
‘tion, i expreffed a.wilh,-that if they knew of any in- 
fcriptions, or ancient legends, in or about Ruttungour, 
they would favour me with copies of them. They de- 
parted, promifing to comply with my wifhes, fo far- 


as might lie in their power; and in the evening they 
! ent 
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fent me a paper on which were written fome lines in 
the Deonagur.charaéter, but which proved to be no- 
thing more than a tranícript from the Mahabarat. 


RurrUNPOUR is undoubtedly a place of great anti- 
quity; and, could I have remained there a fufficient 
time to examine its ruins, and to fearch for the ancient 
records of the place, it is probable I fhould have ob- 
tained fome ufeful information concerning it. 


Marcu i8th. Havine now refted five days at 
Rutiunpour, our journey was renewed, with frefh 
fpirits, through a champaign country, abundantly 
watered with little rivers, full of villages, and beauti- 
fully ornamented with groves and tanks. After the 
difficulties we had encountered, the change of fcene 
was truly gratifying; and the Mahraiia government 
being well eftablifhed, and the country highly culti- 
vated, we met with civil treatment, and abundance of 
every fpecies of grain. Thefe were comforts to which 
we had been fo long unaccuttomed, that the'hardíhips 
we had .fuffered in traverfing the mountains end wilds 
of Corair, Kurgummah, and Mahtin, were foon for- 
got. But as an account of each day's journey, 
through this fertile country, would be tedious and 
uninterefting in the detail, I need only mention, that 
we travelied 100 miles through it in little more than 
thirteen days, which brought us on the 3ift of March 
io Ryepour, the next principal town in Choteefgur ; 
but which, from its population, and commerce, might 
juflly be ranked the firk. I computed about 3000 
huts in it: there is alfo a large ftone fort on the N. E. 
fide of the town, the walls of which are decayed, but 
the ditch is deep and wide. . 

Tuez foil in this country is a rich black mould, but 
no where more than three feet in depth. Under this 
the folid rock appears, as was perceptible in all the 
beds of the rivers, and in the fides of tanks and wells. 
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n iu cue large quantities of wheat, and -regétable 
oil; ^ fuch as the linfeed, and Palmachriftt, and va- 

rious kinds of pulfe. Rice i Is not abundant, it being 
only cultivated behind large refervoirs of water, col- 
Ic&ed in the rainy feafon, in fituetions where the de- 
clivity of the furface is fuitable; and through the 
dykes, or embankments of which, “the water is occa- 
fronally let out to fupply the vegetation, whea the"fall 
of rain from the atmofphere no longer favors ite ` 


F 


Larce quantities of grain are exported from Cho- 
čeeľgur all over the Nizam's dominions, and even to 
the Circars, when the fcarcity in thofe provinces re~ 
quires it. From the latter they import falt, which is 
retailed at fuch an extravagant price, that it is fome- 
times fold for its weight in filver. The villages are 
very numerous, but'poor; and the. country abounds 
in cattle, and brood mares of the /at£oo fpecies. - The 
population of Choteefzur is not “great, nor does the | 
fyftem of government to which it is fubje& at all tend 
to increafe it. 


Tur Subah of Choteefgur, with its deperdencies, 
"was at this time rented by the Berar government, to 
Trrun Punoit, for a fpecific fum; which was payable 
annually in’ Nagpour ; and who, in ‘confideration of 
the rank of Subadar, and his appointment, had like- 
wife-paid a confiderable fum. Upon further inquiry 
as té-the means by which the Subadar managed the 
country, I was informed, that he farmed different 
portions of it to his tenants, fora certain period, and 
for fpecific fums; nearly upon the fame terms as the 
whole was rented to him. The revenue is collected . 
by his tenantry, which, in thofe parts of the cóuntry 

where the government is well eftablifhed, gives them 
little trouble. The attention of the Subadar i is chiefly 
dire&ed to” Tevying tributes from the Zemeexdars in | 
the mountainous parts of the country ; who being al- 
ways 
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ways refractory, and never paying any thing. until 
much time has,been fpent, in warfare, the refult is 
often precarious, and the titbute confequently trivial. 
I was next led to inquire what method was adopted by 
the tenantry in colle&ing the revenue from the pea- 
fants. They informed me that it invariably confifted 
in taxing the ploughs, and was always delivered in the 
produce of the lands ; as grain, oil,.or cotton, ac- 
cording to- the fpecies of cultivation for which the im- 
plements bad been ufed. This confequently occafions 
a vaft accumulation of the produce of tlie country to 
the tenant ; and fome expedient becomes immediately 
neceffary to convert ‘it into fpecie to enable him to 
pay his rent, 


"Tus infecurity attending the traveller, in his pro- 
perty and perfon, throughout moft of the native go- 
vernments of India, and the privilege allowed to the 
Zemeendars, of taxing the merchants who pafs through 
their diftriéts, is fo difcouraging to foreign traders, 
that they are rarely feen, in the Mahralta territory,, 
employed in any other line of traffic than that of 
bringing for fale a few horfes, elephants, camels, and 
fhawls. All other branches of trade, both in exports 
and imports, are under the immediate management of. 
fubje&s to the empire; under whofe proteétion, like- 
wife, a numerous clafs of people, called Brinjartes, 
carry on a continual traffic in grain, and every other. 
neceffary of life. By thefe, the larget armies are 
frequently fupplied: but although much inland com- 
merce is carried on in this way, it derives very little 
encouragement from any regulations of the Mahratta 
government, as to the improvement of roads, or an 
thing to animate it; and it 1s chiefly upheld by thé 
necellity- they are under of converting the produce of 
the lands into fpecie; the Brinjaries purchafing the 
p at a moderate rate from the Zemeendars, and 
rctailing it again in thofe parts of the country, where 
the poverty of the foil, or a temporary fcarcity, may 
offer a ready markets Accordingly we find the 

Brinjary 
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Brinjary perfevering through roads, which’ nothing 
but the moft indefatigable fpirit of induftry could in- 
duce him to attempt, and where the ftraightnefs of the 
paths and defiles,: barely affords a paffage for himfelf 
and his bullocks. . 


Tue Mahratias keep their peafantry in the moft ab- 
je& ftate of dependance, by which means. they al- 
ledge, the Rya/s are lefs liable to be turbulent, or of- 
fenfive to the government. . Coin is but fparingly cir- 
culated among them ; and they derive their habitations, 
and fubfiftence, from the labour of their ovn hands. 
Their troops, who are chiefly compofed of emigrants, ` 
from the northern and weftern parts of Hindooftan, 
are quartered upon the tenantry, who, in return for 
the accommodation and fubfiftence they afford them, 
require their affiftance, whenever it may be aeceffary, 
for colle&ing the revenues. Such was the ftate of the 
` country and government of Choieefgur; the exports 
: of which, in feafons of plenty, are faid to employ 
100,000 bullocks; and it is accordingly one of the 
moft productive provinces under the Berah Rajah. 


Tue only road from Cuttack to Nagpcur paffes 
through Ryepour: it is-indeed the only track by 
which a communication is kept open between thofe 
two places; but it.is frequently obftru€ted by the 
Zemeendars who poffefs the. intervening fpace of hilly. 
country. 


Aerit 4th. A journey of feven days, during 
which the weather proved very pleafant, terminated 
this day on the fouthern confines of Choteefeur. "We: 

- were here within view of the hills that extend from 
near the fea coaft of the Northetn Circars to this’ 
part of the peninfula; a {pace of about three. degrees 
in latitude, Our march through this fine champaign 
country had recruited the ftrength of our cattle; 
and I found my party yet able to endure’ much fa. 

-tigue, and hard fervice, fhould it be, required, I 

j ` ' had 
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had been abundantly regaled with fine water fowls, 
large flocks of ortolans ‘and quails; and the large 
herds of cattle having furnifhed us with milk, and 
ghee, in great abundance, which we obtained for the 
moft inconfiderable prices, our departure from this 
charming country was regretted by the whole party ; 
and the recolle€tion of the hardfhips we had already 
fuffered in a hilly country, rendered the profpe& be- 


fore us rather unwelcome. 


Ir was here that I firk met the Mahanuddee, or 
Cuttack river, and croffed it to enter upon the thick 
woods of Conkair, where the road immediately 
dwindled into a narrow path, or defile, through thick 
bufhes and foreft trees. After croffing a low ridge of 
hills, we entered üpon that tra& of country which is 
pofleffed by the ancient Rajahs of Goandwannah ; and 
is entirely inhabited by the Goand mountaineers. The 
village at which our march terminated this day, con- 
fifted only of five poor huts; and the Goands, amount- 
ing to about fifteen inhabitants, came out to gaze at 
us. They were totally divefted of alarm; and gave 
us to underftand, through the medium of a Faffoos 
Hirkarrah, that, but for the inftruGions they had re- 
ceived from their chief, they would not have allowed 
us to enter upon their territory. 


ApriL 5th. "Tuis day a very ferious: misfortune 
befell me, in the lofs of the only Hirkarrah who had 
ever before been in thefe wild and unfrequented tra&s. 
He was the fame whom I have already mentioned as 
having vilited the fources of the Narbudda and Soane 
rivers; at which time he was in the fervice of the 
Mahratias. He had, three days bwfore, been indif- 
pofed with a complaint in his bowels, probably owing 
to the change of water, which had induced me to dif- 
penfe with his attendance, in order that he might tra- 
velat his leifure, in company with another fick man, 

who 
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who ufually came to the ground about an hour afte? 
the reft of the people. This day, however, they 
were both miffing; and on my inquiring into the 
caufe, the Mahratta Hirkarrüh, whom Ixrrur.Pux- 
nir had deputed with me from Ruttunpour, replied; 
' by conje€luring.: that they had been robbed and mur- 
dered on the road by the Goands ; for, faid he, where 
are they to find refuge in this wild and inhofpitable 
country ? ; 


ĪnrELLIGENėĖ of my approach having ‘Been fent; 
by the Mahratta Awmil, on the frontier of Choteefgur, 
to the Conkair Rajah; this evening a Vakeer came 
from him, to congratulate mé-on my arrival in his 
territory, and to conduét me to his refidence. I was 
much pleafed at the courtefy of the Goand chief; for 
the fpecimen I had feen of his fubjeCts, fhewed that 
they were in general very favage, and by no means 
wanting in fpirit; and I foon found, -that nothing but ` 
conciliating thei7 good opinion, would enable me to 
travel among them with any probability of faccefs. 
We were, however, abundantly fupplied with grain 
in our pape through his country. 


. APRIL éth. We arrived at the town of Conkatr; 
which is fituated between a higk focky hill and the 
fouth bank of the Mahanuddee river. On the fummit 
of the hill the Rajah had built a forttefss-and mounted 
two guns. We encamped in & mango grove on the 
north fide of the river, where, after. taking a litle re- 
frefhment, I difpatched to the Rajah the letter which 
had been procured for me by Irrcr Punnrr from the 
Ranny of Bemaayes. An anfwer was returned in 
about two hours, flating, that the Rajah would vifit 
me the enfuing morning ; when I fhould be informed 
of every particuár concerning my réute to the coun- 
try of the late Vizta-RAM-RAUZE ; and in the mean 
time he fent me a prefent of five fowls; fome eggs, and 
à fall pig. . i 
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My Hirkarrahs foon got intelligence that the Ra- 
jahs of Conkair and Buftar were at variante; and 
that the former had laid wafte and taken poffeffion of 
the N. E. frontier of the Buflar Rajah’s country; where 
they informed me, the Mahanuddee rifes at a place 
called Sehowah, about feven cofs to the fouth of Con- 
kair. This place is entirely furrounded by hills, but 
the ranges extending from the north round, to the 
calt and fouth, appeared very lofty and extenfive. 
The Buflar frontier is only fix cofs diftant to the 
fouthward, and is entered upon through pud Gauily, 
a very rugged and ftecp pafs over the hills 


ArniL 7th. This morning, about eight o'clock, 
was announced to me the approach of PU M SING, the 
Rajah of Conkair ; of whofe intended vifit having rc- 
ceived previous noticc, I had prepared every thing 
for his reception accordingly. After the falutation 
was over, I began an inquiry into the nature of thc 
country through which my journey was to be purfued 
tothe Northern Circars. The Rajah replied perfonally 
to a variety of queftions, and I was furprized to find 
him fpeak the Hzndooflanny language with great flu- 
ency. He gave me very explicit information, that 
my neareft route would be by Agen tò Fugdulpour, 
the principal town of Buflar; from thence to Co- 
tepar, which is the boundary between Bufar and 
Faepour ; and thence to Faepour through Koorkooty 
gaui, to the country of VIZIARAM Rauzs. He faid 
that this road to the fea coaft was frequented only by 
the Brznjaries : buteven they had lately abandoned it, 
in confequence of the refra€tory condu& of the Buflar 
Rajah; for the neighbouring Goand Zemeendars, in- 
fligated:by the Mahrattas, had plundered and deflroyed 
all the villages to a confiderable diftance upon it. 
He then informed mc of another route, taking a cir- 
cuit to the ealtward, by Sehowah (the fource ‘of the 
Mahanuddee) through Ryegur to fapour ; which the 
Brinjartes at that time frequented; and by which 

VOL. VOL, lI the 
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the Buflar Rajch’s territory would be silica! ‘Both 
roads met at Feepour, the capital of the country bear- 
ing the fame name; which town is faid to confift of 
about five hundred Oorea buts. The old town of 
Buflar, Y was informed, had been deferted ; the in- 
habitants having removed to Fugdulpour ; under which 
a confiderable 1iver u called the Jnderowty ; the 
bed of which, at that p ae is very rocky, and not 
fordable at any period of the year. A {mall fort is 
fituated in a perinfula formed by, the winding of the 
river; and a deep ditch having been dug acroís the 
narrow neck of | land, it is conlidered a trong fitua- 
tion; but, in the rainy feafon, the river overflafis its 
bank s, and forms & very extenfive lake on all fides. 


Tue road by Sehowak and Ryegur appearing the 
only pra€ticable one,’ I had refolved, after taking am 
adequate fupply of provifions from Conkair, to com- 
mence upon it: But, en communicating my intention 
to Saum SING, he endeavoured: to diffuade me from 
it; aMedging, in tbe firft place, that if I reached the 
Faepour gaut, Y fhould find it fhut up, and occupied 
by a large body of troops belonging to the fom of the 
late ViztARAM Rauze; who would certainly oppofe 
me ; and that my party was not ‘only too weak to force 
a paflage, but even to preferve ourfelves from being 
plundered, and cut off. Upon afking the realon of 
his being there in. a. hoflile manner, he told me, that. 
ViziagAM Ravzz’s country had beer: taken from bim: 
by the Fringhys ;* that the Rajah, with a great many 
of his people, hed died in defence of it, (alluding te 
the action near Padnaburam, in. 1794,) and that he did 
not doubt, but NARRAIN DAPO his fon, and the 
remaincer of his adherents, would be glad of an op- 
portunity of retaliating pon. me and my party. Ir 
appeared, indcec, t that. Rajah Ramiocnun, of Fae- 
pour, had, fublequent tò the death of.ViziaRAM 

RAUZEzg - 
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Rauzz, afforded prote&ion to his fon; having re- 
ceived him, and his adherents, with much cordiality ; 
and bad united them with bis own forces, to enable 
him to refift the Englifh, and evade paying the tribute 
which had formerly been paid to ViziAnAM Rauze. 
Saum Sine added, that, as I fhould have to país 
through the. center of thé Faepour country, if I 
efcaped from one attempt that would be made to plun- 
der me, I could neverthelefs not hope to penetrate 
through it; for Rajah. Ramiocuun could at any time 
muíter 5000 men, the greater part of whom carried 
matchlocks; and others were provided with large 
crooked knives, and long fpears; whofe cuftom is to 
creep on the ground under cover of the buhes; until 
within reach of their enemy, when they throw their 
fpears with great dexterity and effe&. He next re- 
prefented to me that the Buflar Rajah, Dorryar DEO, 
and his fon, Peerxissen Dro, were very treacherous 
and powerful; having polleffion of a great extent of 
country, divided into forty-eight Purgunnahs, ‘That 
Dorryar Deo, at the time of the deceafe of his fa- 
ther, had three brothers, on two of whom he had 
leized, and having put out their eyes, he fill kept 
them in confinement; but the third had made his ef- 
cape to Nagfour. Many a&s of the moft horrid 
treachery, which he had been guilty of towards his own 
people, were then detailed to me; and his only re- 
maining relative, who had been fubfervient to his 
views, having lately been plundered by him, had fled 
to avoid more dreadful confequences. That Dorr- 
yar Dzo had removed his refidence from Fug dulpour 
toa neighbouring hill fort, about five cofs diftant, 
called Kaifloor; on which he had fecured himfelf 
again{t the Mahrattas; and paid them no more titbute 
than he felt himfelf inclined to; on which account 
they plundered his country, and encouraged all the 
Zemeendars in the neighbourhood of Bufar to do the 
fame ; and to wreft from him as much of his territory as 
they could. Saum Sine next ftated to me, that, under 


fuch circumftances, I could not expe& that DoRRYAR 
H 2 l l Dzo 
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‘Deo would pay much attention to my Mahrat/a Par- 
wannah; and he was convinced, that if he did not 
attack me openly, he would do it underhand, by 
means ofthe Faepour Rajah. He concluded by tel- 
ling me, that he had been induced to give me this in- : 
formation, to diffuade me from proceeding to Vizra- 
NAGRUM, by Buflar and Faepour, to the: end that 
no reproach might come upon him; for in cafe any. 
mis?ortune fhould befal me, the Mahrattas would un- 
doubtedly tax him with duplicity, innot having given 
me information of the danger before me; anc "that as 
I was recommended to his care by his adopted mo- 
ther, the Ranny of the late Bemsajer, he felt himfelf 
doubly inclined to prevent any harm happening to 
me; but, if I was determined upon taking that route, . 
I muft take the confequences upon myfelf; for, after 
the reprefentation hehad made of the difficulty end dan- 
ger of attempting it, he fhould confider himfe-fas rid’ ' 
of all refponfibility, and would make the fame known 
to the Mahraita government. 


Tus information of the Goand chief was delivered 
with fo much candour, and fo very explicity, that 
I could not harbour a doubt as tc its veracity ; and 
I found it afterwards fully verified on my arrival in 
the Circars. zn 


I was next led to inquire, that, fuppofing the 
country was fettled, and the biu and Jaepour 
- Rajahs not unfriendly to travellers, if the track 
through it would be of a convenient nature for loaded 
cattle, Saum Sine replied, that the road :hrough 
thefe countries confifted of one continual afcent and 
defcent, through the thickeft forefts and mountainous’ 
paths; and in fome Te over the fides of the moft 
craggy precipices; that the whole of the Buflar coun- 
try was almoft a wildernefs ; being, in a few places 
only, thinly inhabited by the wild Goands, who are in 
a ftate of nature; and that in fome parts I fhould find 

no 
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uo water but at a very long diftances; and, in reality, 
no fupplies of grain, until I fhoul d arrive upon the 
frontier of VizianAM Ravze’s country. 


Sucu unfavourable reports of the ftate of the coun- 
tries before me, damped at once the hopes I had en- 
tertained of fulfilling with entire fuccefs the obje& of 
my deputation; and I experienced the moft vexatious 
difappointment at fuch a check being thrown in the 
way of my progrefs. I was indeed at a lofs which 
way to dire& my courfe through this labyrinth of 
mountains and wildernefs; but, upon afking Saum 
Sixc which would be the moft eligible road to the 
fea coaft, he replied without hefitation, that the i 
pra&icable road would be from Con£atr, through the 
hills rU to Byragur, a diftance of about forty 
cofs to the weltward; where I fhould fall in with a 
high road leading to the Deccan through the middle of 
Chanda, a fine champaign country. As my original 
intention of proceeding in a foutherly dire€tton had 
been fruftrated, and the track pointed out to me 
through Chanda, would ftill furnifh many’ defirable 
acquifitions i in geographical knowledge, I refolved to 
adopt it; or rather I knew of no other to purfue. 


Tue Rajah, who was now about to take his leave, 
perceiving a fheet of white paper upon the table, 
which attracted his curiofity, it was handed to him ; 
when he admired it exceedingly ; and made a requeft 
that, if I had any to fpare, I would give him fome; 
which I promifed accordingly ; and nee our confe- 
rence ended, 


Warn Rajah Saum Sine, with his retinue, had 
departed, I fent an intelligent man to him to take an 
account of all the roads leading from this place to the 
fea coalt; and particularly of ‘that which he had ad- 
vifed me to purfue. As the Mahratta Hirkarrah who 

H 3 . had 
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had accompanied me from Rutlunpour, was here to 
leave me, it became neceffary that we fhould have 
fome other man who could interpret between us and 
the Goands who were to be our guides. I fen: there- 
fore a requeft to the Rajah, foliciting that fuck. a per- 
fon might accompany us to his frontier; and likewife, 
that he would give me. letters recommending m: to the 
attention of theother Goand Zemeendars between Conk- 
"air and Byragur. As an inducement to him to com- 
ply, I took this opportunity of fending him, accord- 
ing to my promife; & quire of gilt writing paper, and 
fome coloured China paper. In the evening my mef.. 
fenger returned with an account, that the Ra;ah had 
been delighted with the little prefent I had made him ; 
and had in a very fatisfa&ory manner complied with 
. ny requeft, 


Asour feven o'clock in the evening, the Rajah's 
Dewan, who I underftood: was the only man in the 
town that could read or write, came and prefen:ed me 
with a fmall piece of paper, addreffed to the Goand 
chief whofe territory is fituated between Conkair and 
Byragur. It was written in the Mahratta chara&er ; . 
and, on procuring a tranflation, I found it was ad- 
dreffed to the Rajan of Pannawar, and cortained 
merely information of who I was, and where I was 
going, in order that he might not be alarmed at my 
approach, nor impede me in my frogrefs throvgh his ` 
country. The Dewaa then delivered us fome Goands, 
as guides, and departed, 


Arnip 8th, Tars morning we experienced much 
trouble in detaining any of our guides ; fome of whom 
had, after repeated f{truggies, broke loofe, and ran off, 
Our route led through thick forefts and defiles emong 
the hills, which contiaued during this and the enfuing 
day, until we reached Bouflagur, a large Goand v lage, 
fituated at the foot ofa high hill. It was here I firft 

ablerved the ftreams running to the weftward, and that 
z : the , 
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the country is drained into the Godavery ; having 
hitherto perceived the little rivers and nudlahs running * 
ealtward, and falling into the Mahanuddee. From 
Conkair to this place (a diftance of about forty miles) 
not a fingle habitation had occurred, which could 
with propriety be denominated a hamlet. 1 had in- 
deed oblerved a hut or two, here and there, with fmall 
{pots of land fomewhat cleared; where the Goands had 
cut down the trees to. within three feet of the ground, 
and having interwoven the branches fo as to fence 
their-plantations againft the attacks of wild beats, bad 
removed the intervening grafs and creepers, to make 
room for the cultivation of a little maize, or Indian 


CGrn. 


, 


Apri, ioth. Tats morning, as the party was 
moving off, the Goands, who had been brought out of 
the village by the Rajah’s people to ferve as guides, 
were no fooner delivered to us, than they began to 
make very defperate attempts to get away; in moft of 
which they fucceeded. The Raja4À's men alledged, 
that it was from fear; but to me it appeared to pro- 
ceed from knavery, and an inclination to quarrel; 
for, when we had ate on a little way, a large body 
of Goands, armed with fpears, furrounded a loaded 
bullock that was coming off the ground a little later 
than the reft ; and, if I had not fent back a party to 
the affiftance of the people in charge of it, there ap- 
peared to be little doubt but they would have carried 
it off. A man alfo, who had dropped fome part of 
his property, and had returned the day before to look 
for it, was no more heard of; which convinced me 
that he had been cut off by thefe wild favages, who 
appear not to be wanting in inclination to fight, when 
plunder is in view, and who ufually add murder to 
their depredations. 


Aprit izth. We reached the Conkair Rajah’s 
frontier; and I had fcarcely gone beyond jt, when 
intelligence was brought me of a large body of 


H 4 . men 
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men being perceivel polted in the. jungle on our left 
flank. On reconncitering them, I found that they 
had taken poffeffion of a defile, through waich the 
road led; that many of them had matchlocks, with their 
matches ready lighted ; and the reft were armed with 
fpears, bows, and arrows. Finding us aware of them, 
they did not advance ; but a man on horfeback came 
forward, and faid, that he was deputed by the Rajah of 
Pannawar to afcertein-who we were; but on my fhew- - 
ing him the Conkair Rajal/s paper, he returned to his 
party, who made way for us to pafs them, and pro- . 
ceeding, we foon reached Pannawar. Here I per- 
ceived ‘the Rajah, fcated on a rifirg ground, gazing 
at us; and immediately fent the Maratta pafs for his 
infpeétion, to whic, although he fhewed fome re- 
Ípe&, he would not affozd us grain, nor provi(ions of 
of any kind; and in the moft fuilen manner reje&ed 
all communication whatever. It was not until our 
utmoft entreaties had been made, that we could get 
guides from him; in which at length fucceeding, I de- 
parted with much fatisfa&ion from the inholpitable 
manfion of this Goand chief. 


Tue Buflar frontier is about ter: cofs diftànt from 
this place; the afpe& of the country in that di- 
. re&ion is very mountainous; and all accounts cor- 
roborated the Conkair Rajak's defcription of it, as 
being. a wildernefs, and almoft defolate. Our road 
led from one paíffage through the hills to another, fo 
that the view could no where be extenfive. Thefe 
are.doubtlefs the ranges of hills, which, continuing 
along the ealt fide of Berer, conne& the mountains of 
Omercuntuc, and Mundilia, with thofe of Tihngana 
and Bufar; and extend to the fea coaft in tbe Nor- 
thern Circars. : : 

A MARCH a of fifty miles more, in three days, brought 
us to. Malliwer, the refidence of another Goand chief. 
The road:was much more difficult, and the country: 
one continued wildernels. A conficerable declivity, 

"a M. * between 
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between the mountains, feparates the territory of the 
Rajoh of Pamnawar from that of Mallzwer. I had 
frequently obferved the Goands gather a fmall red 
plum from the jungles, and eat it; and this day a 
fepoy, who had followed their example, prefented me 
fome upon a leaf, which, on eating, I found to be a 
very pleafant fubacid fruit. I afterwards met with 
abundance of this berry throughout Chanda, and was 
careful to preferve the ftones, fome of which I planted 
in the Circars, and brought the remainder to Bengal. 


Doonooc Snaw, the Rajah of Malliwer, fupplied 
us with a little rice; but, until I had fent the Mahratta 
pafs for his infpeétion on the following day, and de- 
manded guides, he feemed to concern himfelf but lit- 
tle about us. The man whom I had deputed upon 
this fervice, returned to inform me, that on his pre- 
fenting the Purwannah, the Goand ‘chief had thrown 
it down, and fpit upon it; and when he remonftrated 
with him on this difrefpe&ful condu& towards the 
Rajah of Berar, he replied, that he was not in Nag- 
pour, and that he apprehended nothing from him. Of 
this unaccountable condu& I took little notice at the 
time; but ordered my people to prepare for marching. 
Doorooc Suaw, perceiving our mcafures, came to- 
wards our encampment with a large retinue; when 
evcry thing being ready to move off the ground, I 
fent my Moonfhee to him, efcorted by a-naick and fix 
fepoys, with dire€tions to fhew him the pafs once more, 
and to caution him againft any difrefpe& to it; for, 
notwithftanding the Rajah was abfent from his capital, 
I fhould, on-my arrival at Byragur, lofe no time in 
tranfmitung an account of the infult to the Mahratla 
officers who were in charge of the government. He 
feemed to be flartled at the fight of the /epoys ; and, 
as foon as the meflage was delivered to him, he fent to | 
requeft a conference with me, to which i affented. 
A man, called his Dewan, who fpoke a little bad Hin- 
d | i devte, 
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devee, was the interpreter between us. The refult of 
our interview was, that Doorooc Suaw wanted a pre- 
fent from me: I told him his inhofpitable treatment 


-did not merit it, and that I fhould give him none. At 
‘this he appeared much offended ; but finding that his 


importunities availed him nothing, he ordered three of 
his Goands to attend us as guides, with whom we im- 
mediately departed, leaving him no time to waver, or 


_. to countermand his orders. 


Havine difmounted from my horfe in the courfe 
of this march, to take the bearings: of fome remark- 
able hills, a man, and a lad about ten years old, 
whofe faces I knew not, fell (as at my feet. Upon 
inquiring into the caule of it, I was informed they 


belonged to a tribe of Hindoo mendicants, known by 


the name of Geofaigns. The man- firlt raifng his 
head and hands, in the moft fupplicating pofture, re- 
quefted that I would hear him. Surprize at this un- 
common circunrtance arrefted my attention, and he 
began to recite his tale. He faid, that he, in com- 
pany with many other Goofaigns, had fet out from the 
place of their refidence, Mirzapour, (a town well known 


.on the banks of the Ganges,) and that, after having 


travelled through the Englifh territory to des and 
made the pilgrimage of Zaggernaut, they had refolved 
to make all the pilgrimages in the fouthern parts of 
the Peninfula: But wifhing firft to vifit the fource of 
the Mahanuddee, and principal places of fan&tity upon 
the upper parts of the Gunga Godavery, they had taken 
their route along the banks. of the former. Having 
travelled unmolefted for fome time, and fubfi£ed, in 
fome places, on. the alms of the Hindoos, wkerever 
they found them, they- had at length fallen in with the 
hills and jungles inhabited only by the Goands, who 
had plundered them, and murdered many of their 
companions; of whofe bodies they had made offerings 
to their God; and that the two pitiful objects before 


me, were an ‘inflance of uncommon good fortune in 
efcaping 
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efcaping from the cruelty of thefe favages. I defired 
the man and boy to raife themfelves up, when they 
folicited my protection, and permiffion to follow among 
my party; alledging, that, but for my taking com- 
paffion on their fituation, and feeding them, they muft 
undoubtedly perifh. The firt requeft I readily granted; 
but, as to the fecond, I told hiin that I had been only 
enabled to travel in thefe wilds, with fo many people, 
by the moft provident precaution; and by making 
every man carry his food for a certain number of 
days, until frefh fupplies of grain could be procured: 
that it would not be jut in me to deprive any man of 
his daily allowance, to give to them: but, as there 
were many Hindoos among -my people, they might 
prevail on fome of them to part with a little of their 
grain for immediate fubfiftence; and that in three days 
more we fhould arrive at Byragur, where their wants 
would be more effettually relieved. 


T 1s conference being ended, I refumed my journey 
for the day, and was no more importuned by the 
Goofaigns ; but I obferved them afterwards among the 
jepoys, and received many grateful acknowledgments 
from them for the prote€lion I had afforded them. I 
found alfo, on inquiry, that the Hindoo fepoys had fed 
them. l 


Aprit 17th. Our journey was continued, with- 
out any remarkable occurrence, through the hills and 
jungles, to within nine miles of Byragur, where we 
arrived this day. "This place was formerly annexed 
to Chanda, and the country ftill bears that name, though 
they are, now feparate SubaAdarzes. Bisnun Punvit 
was at this time Subahdar of Byragur, and had rented 
the country for a fpecific period by cortract. The 
government was much of the fame nature as that I 
had met with in Choteefgur. Byragur is confidered 
by the MaArattgs as a large town, and may confit of 

, about 
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about three hundred tiled and thatched houfes. It 
has a ftone fort on the N. W. fide, clofe under the eaft' 
face of which runs the Kobragur, which winds round 
the S. W. fide of the town, and being joined by an-: 
other [mall river, iakes a north-wefterly courfe, and 
falls into the Wainy, or Baun i Si 


Byracur appeared to be a place of fome traffic: 
I found here large bodies of Brinjaries from all parts 
of Choteefgur, and fome from the Circars. The trade 
feemed to confift chiefly of cotton, which is brought 
from the N. W. pacts of Berar and Choteefzuy. This 
is taken up by traders from the Civcars, who, in ex- 
change for it, give falt, beetle, and coco nuts: and I 
underftood that from this cotton the moft beautiful 
ctoths in the Northern Circars are manufaétured. 


Tue long marches we had made through the hills 
and jungles, from Con&air, having anaraffed us a. good 
deal, I refolved to ret a day at this place; as well 
with a view to gain information of the countrv before 
us, as to recover irom our fatigues. I found the 
Conkatr Rajah’s information concerning the Buflar 
country, and that a: this place I fhould fallin with a 
high road leading from Nagpour to Mafulipatam, very: 
accurate. The Mar aita government being: alfo well 
eftablifhed at Byragur, the greateft attention was paid 
to my pafs, and I received every civility and a:tention 
in confequence of it. 


ApriL 18th. Iw the evening Bisuus Punnpir paid 
me a vift, and detailed to me a route leading from 
Byragur, through the city of Chanda, to Rajamandry, 
in length about :wo hundred cofs, or nearly four hun- 
dred miles: But the difference of latitude, in a me- 
: ridional dire€tion between the two places, not exceed- 
ing two hundred geographical miles, that route ap- 
peared rather circuitous; and my intelligence on 

other 
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other quarters foon convinced me, that by going to 
Chanda, Y fhould confiderably increafe the wetting I 
had already made from Conka, As the authority of 
the Mahratia government extended fome diftance to 
the eaftward of Chanda, I thought I might fafely ven- 
ture to take a foutherly courfe for five or fix marches, 
when drawing nearer to that part of the Nizam's ter- 
ritory which I was to pafs through, I fhould probably 
obtain authentic information concerning the ftate of it. 


Tue general alarm that feémed to have pervaded 
the whole of the Berar Rajah’s fubjetts, throughout 
Chanda, in confequence of the Mahratta war with the 
Nizam; and the armies being upon the point of com- 
ing to battle; a multitude of apprehenfions had been 
excited, and various reports were already circulated, 
as to the ifue of it. Immenfe quantities of grain had 
been fent from Chanda to fupply the Mahraita army ; 
and I found it was increafed in price near 200 per cent. 
dearer than it had been in Choteefgur ; rice being fold 
here at fixteen feers for a rupec. © 


Nacrour is not more than feventy miles from By- 
vagur in a north-wefterly direction. I might now be 
faid to be verging upon the Deccan; and thc change 
of climate, on entering the plain country, had be- 
come very perceptible; for the nights, which in the 
Goand hills had been very chill, were now become hot. 
The foil in Chanda appears fandy; and the produce is 
chiefiy rice, with {mall quantities of pulfe and fugar- 
canc, Numerous herds of the finet goats, and fhecp, 
are breed in this part of the country. 


Aprit 19th. I moved from Byragur about fixteen 
miles to Puría; and proceeded through the caftern 
fide of Chanda, fkirting round the Goand hills aud jungles 
which lay to the left of my route. I was informed, 
that this hilly tra& is partly fubje& to the Mahratias ; 


but, 
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but, at the dillance of twenty cofs the country belongs 


to the Buflar Rajah, who is independant; and the in- 


habitants fo wild, that jt is never frequented by travel- 
lers; and I was told of more inftances of Fakeers 


. having been murdered.in attempting to penetrate 


through it. 


Aprit 20th. We arrived at Gherolyzur, a large and 
well peopled village ; from which piace, I underftood, 
the city of Chanda is only thirty cof diftant. Three 
marches more through a, country tolerably open, 
brought us to Kmufery, which is under the Sudahdary 
of Chanda. . 


Apri 24th. |. Wz reached Tolady, a village near 
the S. E. frontier of the Chanda Purgunnah; and 
croffed this day the Wainy, or Baungunga river, which, 
tiling in the hills of CAoteefgur, receives all the little 
ftreams that have their fources on the S. W. fide of: 
the hills that divide the champaign country of Choteef 


ur from Berar. We had obferved for the laft two 


cays many numerous flocks of fheep and goats in the 
villages. The foil was very fandy; znd the white ants 
f5 numerous, that they ate the pcople's cloaths while 
they flept, and fcarcely left them or me a pair of fhoes. 


e 25th. Our march terminated at the little 

‘age of Cotala. I had now proceeded fo far in a 
iube dire&ion, as nearly to reach the Chanda 
frontier ; and I was informed that only one fmall Pur- 
genna. ‘belonging to the Berar Rajah, intervened be- 
tween this place and ‘the Nizam's territory; through 
waich a high road leads into the Elore Circar. 


Tue hoftilities which at this time exifted between 
the Nizam and the Mahraita Empire, fuggefted to me 
th2neceflity of proceeding with caution, in paffing the 
frontier of their refpe&tive countries; for, having no 

1 D Ron ks i pals, 
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pafs, nor public papers, to produce to the Nizam’s 
officers, it was very uncertain in what manner they 
might reccive me; or whether they would not refift my 
entering the territory of their fovereign. The Pur- 
gunnah I fhould firft enter upon, fubje& to the Nizam, 
was Chinnoor; the capital town of which, bearing the 
fame name, is fituated on the north bank of the river 
Godavery. I was informed that this was the only in- 
habited place in the whole diflri&; for the Zemeendar 
who rented the country,. having rebelled about feven 
ycars before, the Nizam had fent a large body of 
troops to fubdue him; but, not being able to get 
poffefion of his perfon, had laid watte the country, 
and had encouraged his vaffals to pillage it likewife. 
This warfare had continued about four years, when 
the refraftory Zemeendar was at length betrayed by his 
own adherents, and murdered; after which all his 
ftrong holds were reduced. , But the calamity occa- 
fioned by this fcene of rapine, and murder, fell 
heavieft upon the peafantry, who had all fled, and 
fought refuge in the neighbouring diftriés; and, for 
the laft three years, there had not been an inhabitant 
in the whole diítri£&, excepting a few matchlockmen 
in the fort of. Chinnoor. 


As my route would not lay within thirty miles of 
Chinnoor, I had nothing to apprehend from that quar- 
ter; and the reft of the country being defolate, there 
was no body to obftruét me until I fhould have crof- 
fed the Godavery, and proceeded about forty cofs along 
the fouth bank of that river, which would bring me 
upon the Rajah of Paloonfhah’s frontier. 


Asururr Row, the Rajah of Paloonfhah, had like- 
wife refifléd the Nizam's government for many years; 
and at this time he barely acknowledged allcgiance to 
him. Upon iíquiring into his hiflory, character, and 
in what manner travellers who paffed through his coun- 
try were treated, I was informed, that the old Rajah 
had left two fone the cldeft of whom, who was only 

ninctecn 
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nineteen years of age at the time of his fataer's de- 
ceafe, had fucceeded him. That his territcry con- 
fifted of two Purgunnahs from the Cummun Zemcen- | 
dary, viz. Paloonfiah, and Sunkergherry. He is a 
Munfubdar of the Empire, and holds the country asa 
Faghzer, on confideration of his maintaining a certain 
» body of troops for the fervice of his fovereign. When 
the Nizam’s government was effective in Pacoonfhah, 
all the roads were: much frequented; but fince the 
_ Rajah had been refra&ory, the roads were fhut up; 
and feveral horfe merchants who had attempted to pafs 
through the country, of late years, had been either 
robbed of their horfes, or the Rajah had taken them 
for much lefs than their real value. "The only travel- 
lers who frequented this road at prefent, vere the ' 
` Brinjaries ; and they were only permitted to pafs on 
condition of paying certain duties; but even this the 
Rajak. would not have allowed, but from an appre- 
henfion that the Mahraitas might encourage the wild 
Goands, who live in the hills on the north fice of the 
Godavery, to plunder his country ; as indeed :hey had 
formerly ‘done; when the rapine and murder commit- 
ted by them, had fo much diftreffed the Tillinghy in-. 
habitants, that they ftood in the greateft dread of thofe 
favages ever fince. 


From thefe unfavorable accounts of the Paloon/hah 
Rajan, I had little reafon to expe& that I fhould get 
through his country without trouble; which induced 
me to dirc& my attention ferioufly to the Goznd hills 
and jungles, with a'view to difcover, if poffikle, fome 
track through them into the Company's territory near 
the fea coalt. 


Aprit 26th. -Azrer fkirting along the eat fide of 
the Seerpour Purgunnah, I arrived near the town of 
Beejoor, within four cofs of the hills and -jurgles that 
are inhabited only by the Goands. My information 
concerning the Nizam’s country being at tais place 
E v fully 
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fully confirmed, I refolved to avoid it if poffible. I 

nderftood that there was no regular road through the 
hilly country to the fca coaft, but that the Br mjartes 
fometimes Me through it, and that they fre- 
quently go into the hills, with fugar and falt, to barter 
with the Goands for the produce of their jungles. The 
difference of latitude beetween Ellore and this place, 
being little more than two degrees, convinced me that 
the diftance in a dire& line could not be great. The 
route through Chinnoor, and Paloonfhah, I knew to 
be very circuitous, which was another reafon for my 
wifhing to avoid it: I therefore purfued every inquiry 
as to the difpofition of the Goand chiefs who polfets 
thofe immenfe ranges of mountains, with a view to 
attempt a paflage through them. 


Tue difiri&s adjoining to the eaflern parts of the 
Mahratta territory, were at this time under Inxur 
Row, a Goand chief, who had formerly been the prin- 
cipal Rajah in the fout] ern parts of Goandwannah ; and 
who held them as a Fagheer from the Berar govern- 
ment. I was told, that fome attention would be paid 
to my pafs throughout his territory, which extended 
a confiderable way into the hills: That, upon leaving 
his frontier, I fhould enter the country of the Buflar 
Rajah, And, having a recommendatory letter to 
that chief, I concluded that his fubjecls would not 
materially impede my journey. As the diftance in a 
dire& line, from Beejoor to the fea coaft, could not 
excecd one hundred and fifty miles, I had every reafon 
to expe&, that, on icaving Inxur Row’s frontier, I 
fhould be cnabled to reach the Company's territory in 
five or fix long marches. I had refolved, moreover, 
to. keep in referve provifions for twelve days con- 
famption, that, in the event of.acgidents or de elays, 
in a wild country, and difficult road, we might not be 
diftreffed on this head; and fhould require nothing 
from the Goands, but to dirc& us in the track we were 
to follow. I entertaiacd but little doubt ‘of meeting 

VOL, VIL I Brinjartes, 
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Brinjaries, who, for a handfome gratuity, might be 
taduced to affift us, and poffibly to condu& methrough 
the Buftar territory ; in which cafe I fhould be totally 
independant of the Goands ; not conceiving tbat they 
vould ever oppoíe me in open force. 


A»niL 27th, ‘Wire this plan in view, I entered 
‘upon Inxur Row’s territory, and, after crofling the 
Baungunga river, encamped near the vi llage of Dewil: 
murry, which is fituated on its eaftern badk. This 
was the mot confiderable Goand hamlet I had feen, 
end might confift of about fifty huts. An extenfive 
fpot of ground was.cleared and cultivated arcund it; 
_and beyond the village fome lofty ranges of hills ap- 
peared to rife. "Fheriver is here a confiderable ftream, 
being augmented by the jun&ion of the Wurda and 
Wainy Guùga, about three cofs to the north. -W eftward 
of this place. 


Tur ufual refidence of Iugov Row is at Argilly, 
about ten cofs diftant from Dewtlmurry, i in a N..E. di- 
re€tion among the hills. He isa furdar of five hun-- 
dred horfe in the Mahratta fervice, and was at this 
time, abfent in command of an expedition againft the 
diftri&s of Edilajad and Neermul, belonging to the 
Nizam: Thefe are feparated from Chanda enly by 
a range of hills; the paffes through which had been 
already fecured, to prevent fupplies cf grain being 
carried into the enemy's country. 


Te Goands had been fo much alarmed on our ap- 
proach, that they all fled out of the village; except- 
ing'two or three men who had been converted to the: 
Mahommedan faith; and who no fooner perceived 
‘chat we' were travellers, than their fears fubfided, and, 
after faluting us with the falam aleicum, they ead 
-o take peateable poffeffion of their dwellings. ses 

5 We 
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We procured here as much rice as we required; 
enc the Goands having given us forage for our cattle 
gralis, and readily provided us with guides for the en- 
fuing day, I looked upon this as an aufpicious omen 
to my paling through their hills and wilds without 
` moleĝation. I made fome i inquiry into the nature of 
the track before us; but, not being able to underfland 
their jargon, the refult was little fatisfa€tory. Their 
hofpitable behaviour, however, encouraged me to pro- 
ceed, 


ea. 


a 
K- 
i 


Arrt 28th, We marched about fourteen miles, 
the road leading through a thick foreit, in a narrow 
valley, to the village of Rajaram, where, foon after 
our arrival, feveral Goands who were intoxicated came 
out of their huts, making a great uproar. We en- 
camped at a fmall tank, about half a mile from the 
village, leaving the favages to enjoy their inebriation. 
The ‘guides, who had condu&ed us from Dewitlmurry, 
went into the village, and brought us two men, one 
of whom fpoke Tellinghy. The other, I was told, 
was a relation of Inxur Row’s, and a man of fome 
confequence; which indeed, from his appearance, I 
fhould not have difcovered;’ for, excepting a fmall 
cloth round his waift, he was perfeétly naked. A little 
courtefy foon induced him to fupply us with fome dry 
grain, fuch as Raggy, and Indian corn; and as far as 
I could underftand, he feigned to regret that his 
country afforded nothing more acceptable to us. I 
inade the Goand chief a trifling prefent, with which 
he appeared to be well pleafed, and fhewed an incli- 
nation to bemuch more communicative. This led me 
to queftion him concerning the Bu/tar Goands; when 
he informed me, that at a very fhort diftance I fhould 
find them quite wild; and that ever his appearance 
among them, witha white cloth on, was fufficient to 
alarm them; for they were all naked, both men and 
women. He faid, that in the direftion l was going, Í 
fhould on the enfuing day enter the territory of another 
I2 Goand 
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Goand chief, who: was nephéw io-Inxutr Row, and 
who, in confequence of my Mahratia pafs, would 
creat me with attention. Beyond this, I fhould fall 
in with a confiderable river, called the Znderowty, and, 
after croffing it, fhould enter upon the Buftar Rajah’s 
territory of Bhopaulputtun, where the people are very 
wild. This intelligence was very pleafing to me; for, 
not having met with any rice this day, I began to ap- 
prehend that I had been negle&ful in not taking a 
larger fupply from Dewzlmurry, and now de:ermined 
to avail myfclf of the firít opportunity thet might 
occur, to lay in as much as we could carry. 


As I expeéted to meet with Brinjaries on my way 
to the Znderowty river, I had dezermiped to wait there 
until I fhould havé laid in more grain, and procured 
guides who might be depended upon, for condu&ing 
us through the mountainous wildernefs between it and 
the Company's territory. "The Goand chic? readily 
furnifhed guides from this place; but requefted that I 
- would releafe them, on their being relieved by other 
guides, at the village of Cowlapour, which I fhould 
meet with about two cofs from Rajaram. This I 
faithfully promifed to comply with. TE 


Arnin 29th. We-proceeded towards the Inderowity, 
and found fome Goands ready fiationed at Cowlapour 
to relieve our guides. Perceiving likewife fome Brin- 
jaries in the village, I ftopped to inquire of :hem how 
far diftant the /nderowty river was; and if they thought 
I could reach it that day. They replied in the nega- 
tive, and advifed me to halt at the village of Charrah, 
and to proceed to the river on the eniuing day, where 
I fhould find fome of their tribe encamped. 


^ 


WirE this fcheme in view I went on, and, the 
guides having been relieved, we moved on brifkly. 
'The path now became fo flight, as to be barely per- 

ceptible, 


` 
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ceptible, and the jungle almoft impenetrable. The 
hills clofed on both fides of us, and I had nothing 
but a profpeét of the moft impenetrable and moun- 
taincus wilds before me. Our guides frequently gave 
us the flip, and we immediately loft them in the 
woods; fo that it was with difficulty we reached the 
village of Charrah. It was evident that the inhabi- 
tants we now met with, were more uncivilized than 
tuofe we had feen on our firft entering the Goand ter- 
rtory. "The only two guides who had remained with 
us, delivered over their charge to the people of Char- 
rah; who, however, refufed to receiveit; and fhortly 
after, men, women, and children, ina body, deferted 
tbe village, and fled into the hills, and adjacent wilds, 
I was at a lofs to account for their fudden departure; 
for, although fome fymptoms of diffatisfa@ion, or 
fear, had appeared in their countenances, on our firft 
arrival, they could have no caufe for fuch an abrupt 
oe Our wants at this time were but few, 
and, in reality, confifted only in the neceffity we were 
under of having guides to conduét us through this 
labyrinth of wildernefs; but how to. procure onc ap- 
peared an infurmountable difficulty, until chance 
threw two Brinjarzes in our way, whom I prevailed 
on to remain with us, and accompany us to the next 
village ou the enfuing day. 


Avait 30th. Havixc refolved this day to crofs the 
Indcrow.y, and, if pollible, to reach BAopaulpultun, 
we commenced our march early. The Brinjaries, 
who had not been detained without reluciance, and 
evident marks of fear, now fupplicated earneilly to 
be releafed. I affured them that I would do fo, as 
foon as a guide could be procured from the village of 
Fafely, w hich was faid to be only, three co/s diítant, 
upon which they appeared to be fomewhat pacified. I 
travelled on as ufual a liule in front; but we had not 
proceeded far, when one of tbe Brinyaries informed 
us, that if the whole party appeared at once, the inha- 
bitants of the village would be alarmed, and would 

13 certainly 
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certainly defert thejr.habitations; by which our hopes 
of getting a guide would be fruftrated: That, to pre- 
vent this, he would go onin front, with only one man, 
meanly clad, while the reft of the party fhould remain 
a little behind. With this fcheme in view, the Brin- 
jary proceeded; but had fcarcely gone a hundred yards 
from a little hill clofe on our left, when he perceived 
a confiderable body of men lying in a'zulla; which 
run clofe under the end of the hill; and, upon our 
advancing, .a difcharge of about thirty or forty match- 
:ocks, and many arrows, was fired upon us. This 
made us halt; and having only two fepoys with me at 
the time, three or four fervants, and the /ajcar with 
my perambulator, I refolved to fall back to my party. 
Upon our retiring, the Goands advanced rapidly 
. Trom the nulla and Jungle ; and a party of them made 
-heir appearance on the top of the hill. At this inftant, 
Fortunately, I was joined by a mazc& and four fepoys 
of my advance, ánd immediately formed them, prim- 
ing and loading in a little fpace of open ground on 
our right. As foon as the fepoys had loaded, I would. 
fain have parleyed with the favages before firing ; but 
all my endeavours towards it were ineffe€tual ; and as 
:hey continued to rufh with impetuofity towards us, 
with their matches lighted; and arrows fixed in their 
2ows, they reccived the fire of my party at the dif- 
cance of about twenty yards; when four or five of 
-hém inftantly dropped.. This gave them an immediate 
check, and they ran off, hallooing and fhouting, into 
zhe woods; ; carrying of their killed and wounded, all 
»ut one body; and leaving fome of their arms, . which 
fell into our poffeffion. The reft of my people having 
5y this time Janed me, I dire&ed a party of a naich 
and four fepoys to drive them from the hill: this they 
von effc&ed ; after which, difpofing of the fmall force 
I had with me, in fuch a manner as it migkt a& to 
moft advantage if again attacked, we moved forward, 
ith the hope of reaching Bhopaslputtun that night. 


Netsne 
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Norarxe worthy of remark occurred until we came 
to the Znderowty river; where, not being able to find 
a ford, we were neceffitated. to encamp on its bank. 
I was the more vexed at this difappointment, as it pre- 
vented our leaving the territory of the Goand chief 
whofe fubjeCts had treated us with fuch inhofpitality. 
The village of Fafely, which we had paffed, appeared 
to be deferted; and upon looking into the country 
around me, I could only perceive about ten huts, 
which were likewife defolate. As the day clofed, I 
difcovercd, with my telefcope, three or four men with 
matchlocks, who feemed to be obferving us from be- 
hind a rock on the oppofite fide of the river. They 
hallooed to usin a language which we could not un- 
derfland; but the Brznjaries informed us, that they 
faid we fhould not be allowed to pafs the river, until 
they had received orders to that effe& from Bhopaul- 
‘puun. To this I replied, that we had a pafs from 
the Mahratta government, which I would fend for the 
infpection of their chief next morning. In’ about an 
hour after, they hallooed again, inquiring whether we 
came as friends or enemies. I defired the. Brińjaries 
to reply, that we were travellers who paid for what we 
wanted, and took no notice of any thing but our road. 
The found ef tom-toms foon after apprized: us, that 
the Goands were collecting, which induced me to dif- 
pofe of the cattle, and their loads, in fuch a manner 
as we could beft defeud them if attacked: But the 
found ccafing, and perceiving no approach of the 
euemy, we laid down to reft under arms. About mid- 
night, the nolife of people paddling through the water, 
informed us Of their approach. T T appeared to be 
crofing the river about half a mile above us, and 
from the | found, I judged them to be im confiderable 
numbers, I immediately dire&ed all the lights to be 
put out, and enjoined a perfett filence. The night 
was excecdingly dark, which rendered it impolfible for 
the Goands to fec us, or we them, at a greater diftance 
than twenty yards. I fent fcouts to obferve their 
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motions, with dire&ions to retire before them, fhould 
they advance; which they did not however attempt; 
and, after deliberating about hal? an hour, they went 
back. 


Finpine the proofs of the country thus inhofpitably 
inclined towards us, I conceived it would be hazard- 
ous to fend a meffenger to Bhopaulpuitun ; for, fhould 
herbe detained, or put to death, we might wait in vain 
for an anfwer, until the numbers by which we fhould 
be furrounded would effettualy cut off our retreat. 
The Goands appeared to be in full expe&ation of our 
attempting to pafs the river, which they would no 
doubt have refifted; fo that the only way to extricate 
ourfelves from the prefent embarrafling fituation, was 
. to retreat as fat as poffible by the road we had come. 
At midnight rain came on, which, rendered the road’ 
very flippery for our cattle; but the weather clearing 
up at day break, we moved off in perfc& filence. 


Y 
3 


May ift. We had proceeded about eleven miles, ` 
s without being obferved, when the difcharge of fome 
matchlocks apprized us, that the Goands were at no 
creat diftarice ; and on coming to the village of Cow- 
lapour, through which our road led, we found about 
goo-of them potted in it, feemingly "with a determina- 
tion to difpüte the paflage. It was now about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the fun bright, and, as ulual 
at this feafon of the year, exceflively hot. We had 
got back eighteen miles of our diflance, and aad yet 
eight more to go before we could reach Rajaram; at 
which piace I was refolved to take polt for that night. 
The rain had retarded the progrefs of my camels ‘but 
had proved beneficial in other refpe&ts; for tke water 
having colle&ted in the hollows of the country, ena- 
bled my people to flake their thirft, which the heat, 
and length of the march, wculd otherwile have 
rendered infupportable. Upon our arrival within 
A l i mufket 
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mufket fhot of Cowlapour, I halted my party at a 
wcll, the only fupply of water to the village; and dc- 
fired my people to lofe no time in refrefhing them- 
felves with a drink, and likewife to refrefh the cattle. 
The Goands fent me repeated threats of the annihila. 
tion of my party, unlefs we could pay them a large 
fum of money ; to which I replied, that I would pay 
nothing; they having no right to demand it: and I 
cautioned them againft a&ing i in defiance to the pafs 
which I had in my polleffion from the Rajah of 
Nagpour; whofe country I was in, and whole fub- 
je&s they were. Upon this they demanded to' fec it, 
which I readily complied with; but none of them 
being able to read, they appeared doubtful of its au- 
theaticity. This parley engaged us for about an hour; 
when the people of the village growing thirfty, were ne- 
_ceffitated to beg us to let them have accefs to the well; 
which, in hopes of pacifying them, we readily con- 
fented to; but they found the water had been drained 
by my people ; who being now refrefhed, I informed 
the Goands, that it was my determination to proceed 
immediately. To this they replied, that the fon of 
their chief was arrived, who affured us, that if our pafs 
was authentic, we might proceed unmolefled to Raja- 
rum; where it would be further invefligated. This 
being all we required, we purfued our route, and en- 
camped that evening, about five o’clock, at Rajarum ; 
taking up our poft at a tank. Here we found the 
Goands, who had been very friendly before, all armed, 
and huddled together in a few detached huts; but no- 
thing, however, occurred to interrupt our repofe 
during the night. 


May 2d. Wurn the commencement of the day we 
refumed our march; but had fcarcely loaded the cat- 
tle, and moved off the ground, when a meffenger ar- 
rived, defiring us to halt until the Goand chief of that 
part of the country should arrive; which he faid would 
be in two or three hours. I replied, that what the 
chief might have to fay to me, he could as well com- 
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municate at Dewibnurry as at Rajarum ; and fo pro- 
. ceeded on; when the meffenger, who appeared to be 
"much furprized at our not paying obedience to the 
meffage, went off. About eleven o'clock we arrived 
at Dewilmurry; and, after croffüng the river, en- 
‘camped on the oppofite' fhore, within the Mahratta 
territory. Our wants in grain having become very 
preffng, the people of the village cheerfully opened 
tneir fhops, and fupplied us abundantly with every 
tiing we flood in need of. 


— We had obferved two or three men following our 
rear, all the way from Rajarum ; but little fifpe&ed 
tiat it was the advance of the Goand chief's party, 
vho-had fent a meffenger to us in the morning. He 
arrived about an hour after us at Dewilmurry, and 
inmediately fent a meflage, requiring to fee my pafs. 
It was accordingly fent him; when-he fhewed every 
refpett to it, and requefted an interview with me, 
which was, likewife agreed upon. He came about 
roon, efcorted by his attendants, and, after mutual 
falutations, a converfation, through the medium of 
an interpreter, took place. He apologized much for 
tie ijl treatment I had received in his country; and 
expreffed fome fatisfa&lion, that the people who had 
aitacked me had met with their deferts. He affured 
me that he had no knowledge of my intention of going 
tough his country, or he: would have provided 
againlt any accidents of that kind; and was grieved 
for what we muft have fuffered in our retreat during 
fich exceffive hot weather. He concluded by ex- 
prefling a hope that I would look over it, and not 
make any complaint againft him to the government at 
lagpour. replied, that, not having luftained any 
material 1 injury, and, as he expreffed a great deal of 
contrition at what had happened, I.fhould not prefer 
aay complaint again him. 


Uron inquiring his namé, he told me it was Lorr 


Suaw; that he had lately come from Nagpour, to take 
charge 
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charge of his brother Ixkut Row's Fagheer, during 
his abfence with the Berar Rajah's forces on the 
Nizam's frontier. He then departed, requefting per- ` 
miflion to vilit me on the enfuing day. 


Tre Mahratia Aumil in Dewihmurry informed us, 
that it was very fortunate we had loft no time in our 
retreat; for, notwithitanding the friendly affurances 
of the Giani chief,, all his vaffals, and every neigh- 
bouring Goand Rajah, had been fummoned to co. 
operate vith him, for the purpofe of plundering and 
cutting us off; and that if we had delayed but a few 
hours more, our retreat would have been almoft im- 
pollible 


Rajan Lott Suaw came again this evening, ac. 
‘cording to appointment, and was efcorted by a nu- 
merous retinue, with their pieces loaded, and matches 
burning. The falutation being over, I inguired of 
him as to the nature of the country through. which it 
was my intention to have proceeded, by Bhopaul- 
puttun, to the Company's territory. He candidly in- 
formed me, that I had done well in returning; for 
that the road, to my party, would bave been almoft 
impracticable. He defcribed the country as being 
very mountainous, and full of paffes which arc ex- 
ceedingly fteep: that the only travellers who ever 
venture through it, are a few ll inii who expe- 
ricnce the greateft difficulties in their progrets trough 

thefe wild regions: that the inhabitants are of a more fa- 
vage nature than any others of the Goand tribes; both 
fcxes going naked, and living entirely upon the pro- 
duce of their woods : that even the propc in his’ 
country, who, by communication wrth the Mahrattas, 
had become in fome degrec civilized, cat grain only 
during three months of the year, and fubhit on roots, 
and fruits, during thc remaining nine months. That 
after paífiag Bhopaulputtun, we fhould not bave been 
able to procure grain for our fubfillence, and thould 

have 
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bave found no other road than a flendet foot path, in 


many places almoft impervious: that the wild Goands 


moreover would have continually harafled us, and we 
muft have been frequently bewildered for want of a 
guide. 


- From what information I could colle&, it did not 
appear that the want of grain in the hills, and forefts, 
between us and the Czrcars, proceeded from any defi- 
ciency in the foil, for the trees which grow in it are 
large and flourifhing; but, from the unfettled nature 
of the wild inhabitants, to whofe minds a predatory 
life is moft agreeable; and while they find fuftenance 
to their fatisfagtion, produced fportaneoufly by na- 
ture, they do not feel the neceffity of toiling for 
greater luxuries. Being unacquainted with any greater 
enjoyment than that of roving in their wilds, as their 
fancy diretts, they confider the occupations of huf- 
bandry and agriculture as fuperfluous, and not necef- 
fary for their welfare, 


Lorr Suaw likewife informed me, that the Goands 
beyond his country had no matchlocks, which his peo- 
ple had been taught the ufe_of by the Mahraltas ; but 
they were ail provided with bows and arrows s; that 
they ufually fix the bow with their feet, dire&ing the 
arrow and drawing the cord with their hand, and 
throw the arrow with precifion to a. confiderable 
diftance. 


I computed that Lori Suaw's party might amount 
to 500 Goands, moft of them large and well made 
men. Upon comparing them with tac jepoys, they ap- 


peared in no wife inferior to them in ftature, but very 


black; and I was informed that «he Mahratta; confi- 
dered them as better foldiers than even the Rajepoots. 
In the little fkirmifh I had with them, I faw no reafon 
to think fo; but if I had had to contend with Lorr 
SuaAw's men, who were certainly better armed than 
thofe who had attacked us, I mizht perhaps have 
found them a more formidable enemy. 

I gap 
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I nap now no alternative in proceeding to the 
Company's territory, but to go more to the fouthward, 
by the road I have mentioned before, as leading, 
tnrough the Paloon/hah Rajah’s country, into the Ei. 
lore Circar. Upon inquiring of Lort Saw if he 
could give me any information as to the fituation and 
views of that chief, he replied, that he was then at va- 
riance with the Nzzam ; but having once feen his De- 
wan, and being on terms of friendfhip with him, he 
offered to give me a letter recommending me to his 
care and attention. A more agreeable propofal he 
could:not have made, and I thankfully accepted his 
offer; but the Goand chief being unable to write, 
fome delay occurred before a man was found who 
could write in the Tellinghy chara&er: he then diated 
the letter, and having affixed his feal to it, delivered 
it to me. 


Lor, Suaw having voluntarily done me a kind- 
nefs, I thought fome "acknowledgment ‘would be pro- 
per on my "part. . He had been very curious in 
examining the arms of the fepoys who were ftanding 
around me, and expreffed. much furprife at the in- 
ftantaneous manner in which he had feen them dil- 
charged. I took.this opportunity of prefenting the 
chief with my fowling-piece, which being fired be- 
forc him, he received it with every mark of gratitude 
and fatisfa€tion, and faid, that it fhould be kept in his 
family, as a friendly memorial of the Fringhys ; (Eu- 
ropcans;) and added, that I might reft affured his 
Goands would never more offer me any moleflation. 
The interview had now lafted five hours until ten at 
wight, when he rofe up to take leave, and alfuring 
me of eternal friendfhip, departed. 


. 


May 3d. We returned to Beejoor, where we fell 
in again with the high road, and proceeded the fame 
day 
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day to Nuggong. The MaAraitg Aumil at Beejoor 
readily relieved our guides, and congratulated me on 
my efcape from the mountains and jungles in which, 
he faid, fo many of his people had been lof, and 
never more heard of. He informed me, that even the 
Brinjartes, who never ventured among thefe Goands, . 
until the moft folemn proteitations of fecurity were 
given, had in many inftances been plundered. The 
Berar Rajah, however, was much indebted to théfe 
travelling merchants for having conciliated, and, in 
fome degree, civilized a number of thofe wild people: 
for the traffic which they carry on among them, parti- 
cularly in: falt and fugar, had introduced a talte for 
luxuries, which many ef them now could not eafily 
difpenfe with. This had alfo induced them to be 
more induftrious in colle&ing the produce of their 
jungles ; fuch as lac, iron ore, and other articles for 
barter; and had neceffitated their affording prote&tion 
to the Brznjaries. In the courfe of this traffic, which 
had now lafted about twenty-five years, the defire of 
the Goands for falt and fugar had confiderably in- 
creafed; and tended more to their civilization than 
any other means: for before they had tated or ac- 
quired a relifh for thofe articles, no man could ven- 
ture among them; and he affured me, that it had 
a more powerful effe& than the whole force of the | 
Mahrai!a arms, in rendering them. obedient to their - 
government, 

Soon after leaving Beejoor, we began gradually to 
defcend, and on our arrival at Nuggoug, we found the 
country fo parched, that forage could not be pro- 
cured; which compelled me to feed. my cattle on the 
leaves of the Banjar tree,” and to increafe their al- 
lowance of dry grain. The price of grain had very 
much increafed {ince we had left Byragur; but was 
not now to be bought at more than eight feers fora 
xupee. A report having reached this place, that, in 

the 
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the fkirmifh between the Goands and my party, fome 
hundreds had fallen on both fides, the inhabitants bad, 
in confequence, taken the alarm; and it was not until 
I had produced my pafs, that any of them would come 
near us. 


May 4th... We proceeded to Ewunpitly, a Mah- 
ratia poit, on the fouth-eaít frontier of the Berar Ra- 
jas country, at which place, in a fmall mud fort, 
were flationed about 200 horfe, and fome men with 
matchlocks. The alarm, which, on our approach, 
appeared to pervade them, was fuch, that they imme- 
diately retired into the fort; where they fecured them- 
felves. I allowed my camp to be pitched, and waited 
till we had all taken fome refrefhment, before I fent 
my pafs for the infpe€tion of the commanding officer. 
My Moon/hee being then deputed with it, was refufed 
admittance into the fort; and the Mahrattas threatened 
to fire upon him if he did not immediately retire. He 
told them, that he had come without arms, and with only 
a paper to fhew to any of their party who could read; 
upon which, after fome little hefitation, they allowed 
him to come to the gate. When they had infpetted 
the pafs, they faid it was a very old one, and declared 
that it muft be a counterfeit; for, from what part of 
the Englifh territory could I have come? They then 
very angrily told the man to go away, and to give 
them no further trouble. I was much vexed at their 
inhofpitable condu&t, and fent him once more to rea- 
fon with them upon the confequences of a&iing in de- 
fiance to the order and feal of the Berar Rajah; and 
to tell them, that if they would not comply with the 
_ terms prefcribed in it, I fhould wait at Ewunpilly, and 

difpatch an account of their condu& to the SubaAdar 
of Seepour, who refided only at the diftance of ten 
cofs weftward. It was not, however, until feveral 
hours had elapfed, that they could be perfuaded we 
were not an enemy: but towards noon, they came 
out of the fort, and by the evening were quite pacified, 
At this time the Mafratia officer on command came 
to 
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to pay me a vift. I chided him for,his alarm; to 
which he very reafonably replied, that circumfpeGtion 
ih his fituation was but, proper; for, as the Nizam 
had many Fringhys in his fervice, how was he to know 
that I was not one ofthem. As it was not my intereft 
‘to enter into further altercation with him on the fub- 
gett, and his fears feemed to have fubfided, I began to 
interrogate him concerning the extent of the Mahratta 
territory to the fouthward; and afked him if he would 
venture to recommend me to the care and attention of 
the Nizam’s officers in the adjoining diitri& of Chin- 
noor. He replied, that the Mahratta territory ex- 
` tended only three cofs further; and that his Rajak 
being then at war with the Nizam, he could not ven- 
ture to enter into any. correfpondence with his people. 
He then confirmed the accounts I had before received, 
of the whole diftri& of CAznnoor being defolate, 


. Havine now no other alternative, but to proceed 
by that route; and refleéting on the frequent inftances - 
in which I had been diftreffed for want of guides; I 
inftruGted fome of my people to endeavour to get three 
or four intelligent men, who fhould engage to accom- 
pany us to Ellore, or Rajamandry ; and to promife, at 
the fame time, that they fhould be paid very largely 
for it. 1 confidered that if the Paloonjhah Rajah fhould 
prove hoftile, nothing but this would enable me zo pufh 
through his country with rapidity, or any tolerable 
fuccefs. The difficulty of our fituation feemed indeed 
to be impreffed upon the whole party, and every man 
in it appeared to intereft himfelf in our mutual welfare. 
They cheerfully fubmitted to fuch hardfhips: as the ne- 
ceffity of the cafe required, particularly in agreeing to _ 
carry grain through the wildernefs we had to traverfe. 
Three Mahratte Brinjaries were ‘at length prevailed 
upon to cohdu& us to Rajamandry; whofe demands 
for compenfation were enormous; yet I was ne- 
ceffitated to comply with them ; and the Mahratia 
3 officer 
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officer in command, being applied to for the refponfi- 
bility of their condu&, faid he would anfwer for their 
fidelity. 


Mar 5th. Havine now fupplied ourfelves with ` 


grain for feven days, we refumed our journey. The 
road led along the weft bank of the Baun Gunga river, 
through a very wild country; and we had no fooner 
paffed the Mahratta boundary, than we entered a 

thick foret. The mountains appeared to come clofe 
down to the eaft bank of the river, and every profpe& 
I had of them feemed to coincide with the accounts I 
had received ofthe wild country in that quarter. Soon 
after croffing the confines, I heard the found of tom- 
toms for a confiderable diftance, whicli was evidently 
a fignal of alarm; and as we proceeded, the ruins of 
feveral villages occurred. About eleven o'clock, the 
fun being intenfely hot, and there being no water near 
the road, I was under the neceffity of halting, until 
my people, and cattle, could be refrefhed with water 
from the Baun Gunga. ‘That river was in. general from 
halfa mile to a mile from the road, but being fepa- 
rated from us by a thick foreft, it was with difficulty 
we could penctrate to it, Having proceeded about 
feventeen miles to the ruins of the little village of 
Unnar, I halted at that place, until three in the after- 
noon. The extreme heat of the day would have in- 
duced me to halt here for the night ; but it was necef- 
fary to proceed, and to crofs the Godavery before dark, 


in order that the Nzzam’s people might not have time. 


to obftru& our paflage. The road continued gradually 
defcending, and the foil was now wholly rock and 
coarfe fand; Upon our arrival near the Godavery, I 
difcovered a large fort upon an eminence, at the con- 
fluence of the Baun Gunga; and with my glals could 
perceive a white flag. The found of tom-toms foon 
after apprizcd us, that although the villages were de- 
ferted, the woods were full of men; and tl that the Deo- 
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ple at their alarm pots were on the watch; - On 
coming to the river, we difcovered feveral | fmall par- 
tes of matchtockmen fcattered along the fands in its 
"bed. I.halted to colle& my party, and finding the 
£ream very fhallow, we crofled over without molefta- 
tion, and encamped in a clear fpot of ground on the 
fouthern bank. 3 

I wicHT now be faid to have entered upon that 
vart of India which is known by the name of: Tellin- . 
zand, the inhabitants of which are called Tellinghys, | 
‘and fpeak a language peculiar to themfelves. This 
dialett appears to bear a ftrong refen:iblance to what, 
in the Czrcaxs, is called Genéoos. 

“Arter the heat of the day, and length of che march, 
our fituation clofe to the river had a very re frefhing 

and pleafing effe&. I was highly delighted with the 

romantic view which the confluence of the (zodavery 
and Baun Gunga rivers now prefented. I could fee 
quite up to the fort of Suruncha ; and an opening be- 
yond it likewife fhewed the jun&ion of the 7nderowty 
river with the latter. The blue mountains, and diftant 
forefts, which terminated the profpeCt, rendered the 
whole a very fublime and interefting fcene.. 

Taere is here a fall Pagode facred to the Hindoe 
goddefs Cali, fituated cn the north-eaft bank of the 
river, at the confluence; which imparts its name to 
this paflage over the Gunga Godavery, callell Califair 
ghaut; and annually draws a great concourfe of pil- 
grims, who, from ideas of purification, come to walh 
in the waters of the confluent ftreams.* ^. * 


Tus bed of the Godavery at this ghaut is about a 
mile in breadth, and confifted at this feafon of a wide ` 
expanfe of fand. . The quantity of water, where we 
- croffed 


^& The confluences of all the principal rivers throughout Hindooftan, 
as well as their fources, are places of Hindoo worfhip. and fuperíhuon ; 
and to thefe many thoufauds of pigne annually refort. 
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; ; 
croffed it, was inconfiderable; being divided into 
(our or five little ftreams, the fum: of whofe widths did 
not excced one hundred feet, and was no where morc 
than fifteen inches deep. 


May 6th. We commenced our march along the 
weftern bank of the Godavery. On paffing the ruins 
of the town of Caltfair, I could perceive the remains 
of an old fort, a mofque, and a Mu/fulman's tomb. I 
was informed that this place had been the refidence of 
the Nizam’s officer who had formerly been intrufted 
with the charge of the diftri& of Chinnoor; and who 
having joined the Zemeendar in refifting the Nzzam's 
. government, had’ afterwards fallen a vi&im to his 
treachery. My march this day was through a thick 
foret, gradually defcending the whole way; and ter- 
minated at a fort, around which there had formerly 
been a confiderable town, called Mahadeopeur ; but 
which, excepting a fmall number of armed men, and a 
few miferable Tellinghy inhabitants, appeared now to 
be defolate. The fort had a double rampart and foe, 
and had evidently been a place. of fome firength. 
The innumerable marks of cannon fhots on the walls, 
indicated that it had ftood a fiege, and had alfo made 
a confiderable refiftance. We had no fooner encamped, 
than a man came out to inquire for news of the Nr- 
zam’s and Mahratta armies, and what was likely to be 
the iffue of the war; but not finding bis curiofity gra- 


tified, he returried. 


May 7th. Arter leaving this place, we proceeded 
twenty-three miles, and encamped ncar a well on a 
{mall {pot of open ground in the jungle. Many de- 
ferted villages occurred on the march ; and the road 
was for the moft part over a heavy fand, without a 
drop of water near it. The periodical rains having 
failed in this part of the country for feveral years, 
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the tanks, wells, and refervoirs, had moftly dried up, 
which rendered the heat and length of our journey this 
day the more diltreffing. The extreme thirft cf my 
people and cattle foon 'exhaufted the little water we 
found in the well, and the river being five miles dif- 
tant, and feparated: from us by a ridge of hills, was 
confequently out of our reach. Luckily the guides 
whom we had brought from Ewungilly, and who had 
frequently travelled this road, informed us, that about 
the diftance of a mile, there were a few Goand huts, 
the inhabitants of which were fupplied with water from 
a fpring. We fet out immediately in fearch of it, and, 
to our great joy, found it was not dried up; and, on 
. digging a little in the fand, abundance of water flowed 
Out. e ue 


-Marcmine at this feafon, in’ the heat of the day, 
oppreffed us exceedingly ; but the unfettled flate of 
the country, and the probable rifk of being attacked, 
rendered it unavoidable. Although -the road was a 
: beaten one, and tolerably clear of brufh-wood, vet the 
foreft on each fide being exceflively thick, might, if 
we had moved in the dark, have enabled an encmy to 
come upon us unawares: whereas, by travelling in 
the day, and taking our ground in a clear fpot, we 
were alwa/s in a fituation to defend ourfelves with ad- 
vantage. The women and children who had accom- 
panied the fepoys,-and who, at the commencement of 
our journey, had been accuftomed to ride, were now, 
from the reduced ftate of the cattle, compelled to 
walk. They appeared, however, to be fully impreffed 
with the neceflity of the cafe; and although they would 
have fuffered lefs by travelling in the cool of the 
night, yet they muf have created confiderab'e con- 
fulion, in cafe of an attack at that time; exclufive of 
which confiderations, the day-light was effentially ne- 
ceffary to my geographical purfuits. : 


3 ‘May 


e 
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May 8th. We reached the Paloonfhah Rajah’s 
fronticr, and our journey terminated at the village of 
Etoor, where we fell in once more with the Godavery. 


May oth. Proczzpep to Naugwarrum. When we 
came within two miles of ‘this place, the beating of 
tom-toms, and blowing of horns, again apprized us of 
an armed force being in the woods. Our guides in- 
formed us that it was the alarm pofts of Cummuny 
Boozv, a Zemeendar of Naugwarrum, and vaífal to 
Asunurr Row, the Rajah of Paloonfhah. They ad- 
vifed me to. proceed with caution; and, being known 
to his people, they propofed to go on firft, and inform 
them who we were. I halted to colle& my party; 
and foon after one of the guides, who had gone for- 
ward to the village, returned with an account that the 
people would not credit a word he had faid, but had 
abufed him ; and that the inhabitants were all armed, 
and affembled to oppole us.. Having no alternative 
but to proceed, I advanced with my party, and took 
a circuit by the river to avoid the village. The reft 
of my people followed in the rear; and as we did not 
pafs within reach of their fire arms, they continued to 
gaze at us without attempting to offer any hollility, 
or to quit their poft. We then took up our ground 
on the bank of the river; and as foon as the camp 
was pitched, I advanced with two of our guides, and 
a few of the fepoys, towards the village. We beckoned 
to fome of the villagers to come forward, when a few 
of them came out to meet us, and finding we were not 
enemies, their alarm immediately fubfided. They 
informed us that the reafon of their keeping up thefe 
pofts was to beon their guard againft the Goands, who, 
at this feafon, while the river is low, fometimes take 
the opportunity of croffing, and fürprizing them in 
the night. The rapine and murder which they had 
fuffered by thefe fudden attacks, kept the Telimghys 
in conftant alarm. 
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Tuis afternoon, perceiving a little eminence, not - 
fai from our camp, which feemed to prefent a favora- 
ble fituation for viewing the country, I werit to it; 
anl was much gratified with a profpett of about fif- 
teen miles of the courfe of the Godavery. Immenfe 
ranges of mountains, and-forefts, appeared to extend 
from Suruncha, along the eait fide of the river, to the 
quartet oppofite this place ; and thence to the fouth- 
eatward as far as the eye could reach. The wild 
{cenery which now prefented itfelf, and the rugged ap+ 
pearance of the mountains, made ie refle& with fatis- 
fattion on having relinquifhed the attempt of pene- 
trating through a country, where every imaginable ` 
difficulty and danger muft. have been encountered; 
anl in which, perhaps, our whole party would have 


t 


Dur guides, who, in confideration of the very large 


-recompence I had offered them, had undertaken to | 


coadu& us into the Ellore Circar, were now exceed- 
ingly cautious of fhewing themfelves in the villages ; 
and whenever grain, or ahy other-afticle, was to be 
pu:chafed, it was with the atmoft reluctance that they 
corild be perfuaded to interpret and deal for us with - 
the Tellinghys. They alledged, that fhould they be 
recognized, ‘they would undoubtedly, on their retuin, 
"be feized and put to death. 


i 
t 


AT Etoor,we: met fome people, condu&ing about 


` forty carts loaded with cotton; who, we were told, had 


come from Chanda; and were proceeding to the ma- 
nuAa&ories at Maddapollom in the Company's terri- 
tory. Their cattle having. fuffered’ much from the 
heet, and want of*water, they had halted at this place 
to cefrefh, previous to the continuance of their jour- 


‘ney. It was pleafing to meet with travellers fubje& 


to Dur own government in this inkofpitable country ; 


„anc this circumftance evidently fhewed, that the road 


hac long been frequented, I was informed, that 
| in 
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in feafons when water and grain are in abundance, 
the Brinjaries frequently pafs this way from the fca 
coaft to Chanda. 


Max ioth. I proceepep to Manzapes, which is 
the head of a fmall Purgunnah bearing the fame name, 
and is the refidence of the Paloon/hah Rajah's officer 
Narra Row. "This is a large village, fituated clofe 
on the weft bank of the Godavery, and has a little mud 
fort in the middle of it. On coming to this place, we 
perceived a confiderable body of armed men, who, 
foon after our arrival, appeared extremely hoftile, 
and uttered a variety of threats againft us, of impri- 
fonment and deftruGion to the whole party. My 
followers were much intimidated thereby ; but, to pre- 
vent the panic increafing, I ordered the camp to be 
ftruck, and prepared for battle. The effe& of this 
was very vilible in the immediate alteration of their 
condu& towards us; and the altercation ended by aa 

interview with Narrain Row. He was much fur- 
prifed at the prelude to our converfation, by my pre- 

fenting him with the letter from Lert Suaw ; and had 

no fooner perufed it, than our affairs began to wear a 

better afpe&. Being a Yellinghy, and {peaking no 

other language, we could only converfe through the 
medium of an interpreter; from whom I foon under- 

flood, that he propofed to purchafe my Toorky horfe. 

I anfwered, that I was not a merchant, and could not 

affent to his propofal. He then faid, that fuch a fine 
animal had never come into his country, and begged 

to know if I would part with it upon any other terms ; 

as he wilhed to prefent it to hig young Rajah, who was 
very fond of horfes. Upon this my interpreter in- 

formed him, that I could give no pofitive anfwer for 

the prefent ; but that if he would fend a refpoctable 

man with me as far as the Company's territory, which 

I hoped to reach at furtheft ya feven days, I fhould 
then have lefs occafion for the very ufeful fervices of 

the animal, ane might {ecl tefs relu&tance to part with 
K 4 him 
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him. Finding he could not prevail on me to “ell him 
the Toorky, he then tried to purcha‘e a little liorfe be- 
longing to the Temadar of my efcort, and one of the 


. fepoy's tattoos. As the animals were much reduced, 


and a good price was offered, bargains were very near 
being concluded; when conceiving it might éreate 
a fulpicion of our being on a trading concern, I im- 
‘mediately put a flop to the traffic; and asthey did not - 
offer any impediment to my proceeding, I ordered the 
cattle to be loaded, and we moved off, leaving Nar- 
rain Row. and his people fomewhat difüppoin:ed. 


T uz mountains continue clofe down to the ea(t fide © 
of the Godavery, oppofite this place; and the wild in- 
habitants fomecimes extend their depredations into the 
country on this fide-of. the river. The Tellinghys de- 
tailed to us fome horrid a&s of barbarity that aad at- 
tended the -pillaging of their village by the’ Goands 7 
thefe, they faid, were always. committed by fecret 
noéturnal expeditions ; in which the- mountaineers had: 
frequently cluded the vigilance of their alarm pofts, 
and furprized the villagers while at'reft; and neither‘ 
the defencelefs. perfons of women, or children, had; 
in fuch cafes, efcaped their favage fury. Their wea- 
pons are bows and arrows, hatchets, and lances. 


` 


Havine afterwards heard of a people, who, in the 
Northern Circars, are called Coands, and whole de- 
predations into thofe pora are attended with fimi- 
lar a&s of cruelty, I natura lly conceived them to be 
the fame tribe; but, in a converfation with CUMAUL 
Mauumnen, the officer in charge of the Mahratia 
Purgunnah of Manickpatam ; and who appeared to be 
well acquainted with the diferent cribes of moun- 
taineers fubje& to the Berar government; he informed 
me, that thefe are a different race from the Gvands. 
The latter, he faid, are much larger men, and had, 

in 
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in many inftances, been made good fubje&s; but the 
Coands are inferior in ftature, and fo wild, that every 
attempt which had been made to civilize them had 
proved ineffe&ual. Inever indeed met with a people 
who fhewed lefs inclination to hold converfe of any 
kind with ftrangers, than thefe mountaineers in gene- 
ral. This difpofition in a great meafure fruftrated 
every attempt I made to acquire information of their 
manners and cuítoms; among which the facrifice of 
birds, by fufpending them by the tips of their wings 
to the trees and bufhes, on each fide of the road, and 
leaving them to perifh by degrees, was almolt the only 
peculiar one I could difcover. The caufe of this 
cruel pra&ice I never could learn; yet I frequently 
obferved, that although the birds were fufpened at a 
convenient height for travellers to pafs under them, 
the Goands would never do fo; but always took a cir- 
cuit to avoid them. I once obferved a ram extended 
by the feet in the fame manner. Their food appeared 
to be the molt fimple imaginable, confifting chiefly 
of the roots and produce of their woods. They go 
for the moft part naked; and when pinched by cold, 
they alleviate it by making fires, for which their forefts 
fupply them with abundance of fuel; and when the 
heat of the fun becomes oppreffive, they feek fhelter, 
and recline under the fhade of large trees. 


May 14th. Havine met with no moleftation during 
the three preceding marches, we arrived this day at 
Nainpour ; where we encamped in a tope of Palmyra* 
trees, clofe to the weft bank of the Godavery river, 
and oppofite to the town of Badrachill. At this place, 
the Rajah of Paloonfhah colle&staxes upon all goods 
palling through his country by this road; and there 
were at this time about two hundred Hackerys,t and 
a prodigious number of bullocks, detained, m the 

uties 


* Boraffis Flabelüformis, t Country carts. 
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duties on the goods which they carried fhould be af- 

feffed, and paid. This amounted to not lefs than 
twenty-five per cent. The merchaadize was cotton, 
which the MaAraitas were exporting into the Circars ; 
in exchange for which commodity they ufually import 
falt, and coco nuts, into Chanda, Nagpour, and other . 
parts of Berar. 


Tue hills which border the eat bank of the Goda- 
very, from Mangapeit to this place, are of a moderate 
height; and the mountains appeared now to retire 
about feven, miles inland. The fpace between the two 
ranges is covered with a XE foreft. 


SIDES isa Pagoda at Badrachill, facred to Sera, 
the confort of Rama, The worhhip of the goddefs is 
in high repute at this place; and vat numbers of pil- 
grims refort to it. The temple is fituated on a little 
bill about forty feet high; but is meanly conítru&ed. 
J was informéd that the Rajah of Paloonfhah aad re- 
cently prefented a {mall golden idal, or moorut, to it. 
The town is fituated about 200 yards to the fouthward 
of the Pagoda, clofe under another little hill, and 
confifts of about one hundred huts, tn the middle of 
which was a tiled habitation, faid to be the atode of 
the principal Brahmen; and the whole is furrounded 
by a thick jungle. From the great reputation of this 
place, I expected to have found a more confiderable 
town, and was therefore much furprized at its mean 
appearance: 


Soon after our arrival, the man in charge of the 
poft came to our encampment, and propofed to pur- 
chafe the horfes and camels: To this he received a 
fcvere rebuke, and was-told that we were no: mer- 
chants. Finding, after many fruitlefs attempts, that 
none of the cattle were to be fold, he then began to 

affefs duties on them; which neceflitated my giving 
E for his being turned out of camp. After 
` “this, 
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this, we had no further intercourfe with him; but it 
was cvident that he had difpatched feveral expreffes to 
Paloonfhah, with information concerning us, as NAR- 
RAIN Row, I afterwards found, had done from Man- 


gapeu. . 

Mav 15th. Ar day-break we moved off, in high 
Spirits, at the profpe& of the fpeedy refpite which 
our arrival in the Company's territory, in thrce days 
morc, would give to our toils. Thad obferved, fince 
our entrance into the Paloonfhah Rajah’s territory, 
many Teak trees;* but none from which timbers of 
large dimenfions could be formed. Being told that 
we fhould not meet with any more after this day's 
march, I was giving direétions to a lafcar to cut half 
a dozen fticks, when a horfeman rode up to me, and 
faid, that I fhould do well to return and encamp; for 
the Rajah having heard of my entering his country, 
had fent a Vakeel to know by what authority I had 
prefumed to do fo. I afked him his name and.occu- 
pation. He replied, that his name was MORTIZALLY, 
and that he commanded a body of Tellinghys in the 
Rajah of Paloonfhah’s fervice; a party of whom 
would foon arrive with the Vakeel. I expreffed much 
averfion to countermarch any part of the diftanze I 
had come that day, and propofed to proceed, ano en- 
camp at the firit convenient fpot where water and 
forage could be procured; and to wait there for the 
arrival of the Va&eel. After fome altercation this was 
agreed upon; when we proceeded about two iniles 
further, and encamped at a fmall village called Pocul- 
lapiily. i 


IN an hour after, the Vakeel arrived, attended by 
about fifty armed men. He informed me that he was 
deputed by the Rajah of Paloonfhah to afcertain who 
I was, and to inquire. by what authority I was paffing 
through his territory. I fhewed him the Mahraita 


pafs, 


* Teélena Grandis, 
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pafs, which would precifely afford him that informa- 
tion. He defired I would give him the papers; and if 
I had any país from the “Nizam, that I would like- 
wife deliver it into his hands; in order that taey might 
be forwarded for the infpe&ion of the Rajch, whofe 
pleafure would foon be communicated, regazding me, 
and my people. I replied, I had no paf: from the 
Nizam, but that he might have copies of fuch of my ` 
papers as he had feen; and added, that being within ` 
two days journey of the Britith territory, and my 
bufinefs urgent, I hoped the-Rajah would not detain’ 
me unneceífarily ; but would allow me to proceed as 
.foon as poffible. The Vakeel then retired with my 
Moon/hee to copy the papers, affuring me that I fhould 
have ; an anfwer before night. ` 


Marrers remained in this ftate until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when I réceived information 
that a large body of men were pofled at the pafs of 
- Soondpilly Gundy, through which our road was to lead, 
with orders to refift us in cafe we fhould attempt to 
force our way to the Company's frontier. The ac- 
counts of this force varied from one to three thoufand 
men. I had refolved to wait the refult of the Rajah’s 
infpe&ion of the copy of my Mahratta Purwannah, 
before I fhould determine upon any other plan of ac-- 
tion; and. knowing that I had not done his country, 
- or any of his pcople, the leaft injury, and that he 
could have no juft plea for molefting me, I was 
not without hope that he would let me prozeed. In 
a few minutes after, the found of horfes’ feet induced 
me to look out of my tent; when a body of horfemen 
iei gallopped in between the tent. ropes. My 
people were at this time repofing in the fhade,. during 
the heat of the.day, all but two fentries, who were on 
guard, and who immediately on the alarm came run- 
ning to my tent. I difpatched a man to call the Va£eel, 

while the fepoys, who were very alert, got under 
arms; and I foon joined them wita the other two men, 
being ‘prepared for ‘the worf that could hzppen. I 

; now. 
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now defired the horfemen to retire, and inquired the 
meaning of their intruding upon us in fo abrupta 
manner. The man who commanded came forward, 

and faid that he had his Rajah’s orders to take me to 
Paloonfhah. At this inftant the Vakeel arrived. I 
afked him the meaning of thefe meafures, after matters 
had been adjufted on the faith of his word, and I was 
waiting till the Rajah’s pleafure fhould be made known 
to me. I regucfted, that, to prevent hoftilities com- 
mencing immediately, he would order the horfemen to 
fall back. He advanced towards them for that pur- 
pofe, which gave me an opportunity of afcertaining 
their number; when I counted twenty 2 all well 
armed and mounted ; but in their rear was a large body 
of infantry, many of whom were armed with European 
mufkets and bayonets; and the whole might have 

amounted to three hundred men. 


Hap this been all the force they could have brought 
againft me, I fhould have paid very little attention to 
the Rajah or his people; but if this body fhould an-. 
noy us in the rear, and I had had to force my way 
through the pafs of Soondpilly Gundy, it was not pro- 
bable, that, with my fmall efcort, confifting only of 
thirty-two firelocks, I could have come off without 
the lofs at leat of my baggage. As the Paleon/Aah 
diftri& joined to the Company's territory, it impreffed 
me flrongly with the idea, that when it fhould be af- 
ccrtaihed that I was a fervant of the Britifh govern- 
ment, the Rajah would not venture to do me any ma- 
terial injury, unléfs my condu& fhould juftify it by 
firft commencing hoftilities. 


T uz horfemen being now retired, the Vakeel came 
hack, and begged that I would be pacified; upon 
which 1 ordered the fepoys to fit down with their arms, 
and went with a fmall party to my tent. The Vakeel 
then explained to me the caufe of the fudden appcar- 
ance of the troops. It had been occafioned, he faid, : 
By a report which had reached Paloonfhah, of my. 


having. 
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having, in defiance of the Raiah’s orders, intended to . 
o $ 


force my way to the Company's frontier. "That he, 
being much incenfed at the cCifrefpe& fhewn to his 
authority, had fent this detachment to bring my party 
, to Paloonfhah ; and in the event of our refifting, had 
given orders to plunder and haraís us; which would 
delay our progrefs, until a man fhould arrive at the 
poft of Soondpzlly Gundy, with inftru&ions to fell the 
trees in the road, and ftockade the pafs. 


‘Tue man in command of the troops having dif- 
mounted, came with MonTizALLy into my tent; when 
we commenced a converfation upon the meafurés 
which were to be purfued. They at firft infifted upon 


"my inftantly complying with the orders they had re-- 


ceived to carry me to Paloonfach. This I pofitively 
: refufed, alledging, that we had come a long march that 
day, and were not in accndition to undertake a fecond. 
I told them, that I had no objeGion to go to Paloon- 
fhah the next day; but that, if the Rajah thought I 

would fubmit to be treated in the fmalleft degree be- 
neath that dignity and refpeét which he might think due 
. to his own perfon, he would find himfelf miftaxen ; for 
-= I would fooner burn the whole o? my baggage, to pre- 
vent its falling into his poffeffion ; and would cohtend 
with him to the utmoft cf my ability in forcing a paf- 
fage to the Company's frontier. I added, that the 
Rajak's country being contiguous to our own, he muft 
be well aware of our military reputation, To thefe 
obfervations they feemed in fome degree to affent ; but 
replied, that fuch meafures had been taken to prevent 
our efcape, that it would be impoffible for us to 
effet it; and that I fhould do: well to go to Paloon- 
hah, where, they did not doubi, the Rajah . would 
hew me every attention. Finding, however, ‘that I 
was determined-not to move any more that day, they 
- agreed that we fhould commence our march.to Paloon- 
. hah early the enfuing morning. 


Tue 


~ 
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Tsz Rajah’s people now retired to the village, 
where they took up their abode for the night. As 
foon as they were gone, I ordered the camp to be 
ftruck, the cattle to be picketted, and the baggage to 
be piled up around them; and then diftributed my 
people in four parties, fo as to form nearly a fquare. 
Í had chofen on our arrival a commanding fituation ; 
and we had a well of fine water within twenty-five 
yards, which would have been completely under our 
fire. Thus fituated, and having with us grain for five 
days, the Rajah’s people would not have found it an 
eafy matter to make any ferious impreffion on the 
party. But our greatefl want was ammunition, having 
not more than fifty rounds each man; which, had 
hoftilities commenced, would in all probability have 
been expended in the firt contet., My followers 
were impreffed with a confiderable degree of alarm at 
our fituation, and the women fet up a moft difmal la- 
mentation. To put a {top to the panic was abfolutely 
neceffary ; but it was not till every conciliatory mea- 
fure had been exhaufted, and threats ufed, that I could 
oblige them to ‘keep their fears to themfelves, and 
weep in filence,. The fepoys, however, feemed to take 
the matter very coolly, which enabled me, after giv- 
ing them dire€tions to wake me on the frf alarm, to 
lay down to reft with fome confidence. Their alert- 
nefs, I found, did not a little diflurb the Rajah’s 
people who were encan:ped in the village; but the 
whole night paffed without any ferious occurrence. 


May 16th. Earty this morning I fent notice to the 
Rajah’s people that we were ready to attend them to 
Paloonfhah ; and foon after we all moved off in fepa- 
rate parties. The road for the firt fix mites was 
through a thick forct} and fo narrow, that our catile 
travelled with much difficulty: We then fell into a 
high roed, and moved on pretty brifkly. During the 
march, Morrizarcy frequently came up tome, and 
Ícemed to be greatly taken with my horfes5 an account 
of which, I afterwards found, had becn comm -ricated 


5 Ke) 
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to the Rajah. When arrived within fix miles of Pa- 
loonfhah, a range of hills feemed to clofe upon us, 
end we came to the top of a very confiderable accli- . 
vity: I now found that we had been deceived in the 
diftance; for inftead of five cofs, as they had told us, 
it proved to be fixteen miles.. The fun began to be 
intenfely hot, and the thirft of my people became al- 
moft infupportable: At the top of the país were 
feveral batteries for the defence of this approach to 
Paloonfhah ; and we perceived a cizcular cavity, which. 
fortunately proved to bea Bowlie, that had been funk,: 
. in this elevated region, for fupplying the poit with 
water. Many of the party, with a view to flake their 
ihirft, defcened into it. The defcent was by a fet of 
c.rcular fteps, of which they counted one hundred: 
Thefe being rudely formed, and about two fect each . 
in depth, rendered the approach to the water fo dif- 
fizult and laborious, that feveral of the men were in- 
- duced to return before they had gone half way ; and 
thofe who had reached the bottom, found themfelves 
but little benefitted by it, after the fatigue of re-afcend- 
ing. -I computed the depth of the well to be at leaft 
130 feet. r 


From this piace we began to defzend by a road, in 
fome parts eafy, and fteep in others; though in the 
aggregate the defcent was very confiderable. Our 
march having h:therto been in a thick foreft, the prof- 
pe& of the town and fort of Paloonfhah, fituated in a 
rich and. luxuriant valley, now became very pleafing. 
We paffed a barrier which defends che approach to the 
town, and confifts of a ftrong rampart, faced. with 
mafonry, which is conneéted with the hills on the eaft 
fice of it. A narrow and rocky defile, winding round 
tna welt fide of the rampart, is the only entrance to 
the valley. : 

We advanced to a very fine mango grove. and 
halted under the fhade of the trees until the Rajah 
fhould be made acquainted with our. arrival; and : 

| a place 
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a place pointed out for us to encamp on. This 
gave me an opportunity of obferving the well fide of 
the town and fort, which were now only half a mile 
diflant. A man foon arrived, and fhewed us a fpot 
to cncamp on, which was about a mile further to the 
fouth-caftward, in a mango grove, and near the bank 
of a rivulet in which a little ftream was flowing. This 
cool and pleafant fituation, with the romantic appear- 
ance of the hills, which rofe immediately behind us, 
ditipated in a great meafure the difagreeable reflec- 
tions which had been caufed by our compulfory vift 
to this placc. 


We had no fooner encamped, than the Rajah fent 
Mortizatiy to congratulate me on my arrival, and 
to exprefs his folicitude for the inconvenience I muft 
have fuffered from the heat; likewife to inform me, 
that when I fhould have refrefhed myfelf, and taken 
fome repofe, he would fend people to inquire into the 
reafon of my coming into his country, and afcertain 
who I aétually was. No further occurrence worthy 
of remark happened during the ret of the day; ex- 
cepting the pofting of a body of about 500 men be- 
tween us and the fort; I was therefore at leifure to di- 
reft my attention to the fcene around me, 


Tue valley in which PaloonfAah is fituated, is about 
four miles wide, and, notwithítanding the failure of 
the periodical rains,.had every appearance of ver- 
dure and fertility. The fort is a fquare of about 300 
yards, and has a large round tower at each angle. 
The entrance to it is on the eaft fide. The rampart is 
faced with mafonry, and is furrounded by a deep dry 
ditch. It is well covered with a glacis, and may be 
confidered as a place of fome ftrength. With my 
_telefcope I could perceive fome large iron guns in 
the embrafures; which, the Rajah’s people faid, were: 
twelve pounders that he had brought from Ma/ul:- 

VOL. VIL L patam. 
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batam. The Rajah’s dwelling is a fmall Hindooflanny 
aoufe, the top of which I could fee above the walls. 
The town was by far the largeft I had feen fince leav- 
ing Caunarghur, and appeared to be very populous. 
It is at leal two miles in circumference, but-confifts, 
for the moft part, of poor Tellinghy huts. The valley 
is furrounded on all fides by loctv ranges of kills, the 
paffes through which are the only zcceffes to Paloon- 


fhah. 


Soms of my people, who had been admitted into. 
the arfenal, reported that they had fen a mantfa&ture 
for matchlock guns, jnjalls,* fpears, fabres, and 
every fpecies of weapon commonly ufed by the na-. 
tives. The Rajah had likewi a train of fix brafs 
field pieces, which, with their limbers and tumbrils 
complete, appeared to be well taken.care of. 


In the evening the Vakeel, accompanied by three 
or four well drefled men, came to my tent. He de- 
tailed a number of incidents relative to the defperate 
fituation of the Franghys in the Circars, and repre- 
fented the removal of the troops about that time from 
Ellore to Mafulipatam, for a more healthy Situation, 
as a defeat and flight, previous to embarkation; and 
the return of the two battalions from Hydrabad as a 
certain omen of déftruétion to the Britifh interefts in 
that part of India: and he concluded by informing 
me, that it was the Rajaa's intention to fend the whole 
of my party to Hydrabad. Finding thefe fchemes to 
intimidate me had not tae defired effect, and that, as I 
was acquainted with the Nzzasz's capital, and the cha- 
ra&ers of his principal officers, I had: no obje&ion to 
march towards it the enfuing morning, their aftonifh- 
ment was fo great, that they immediately departed to 
make a report thereof to the Rajah. 


Towarps night, we repeated the precaution we had 
taken for our defence, on the preceding evening, at 
Pocullapilly. This created a great alarm, and they 

immediately 


* A wall- -piece, carrying a ball of near a pound we:gàt. 


a 
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immediately reinforced the P that had been fta. 
tioncd to guard the avenues to the fort. The whole 
of the troops which were now applied to this purpofe, 
could not be lefs than 1500 men; which fhewed that, 
notwithftanding their great fuperiority in numbers, the 
Rajah was under no {mall apprehenfion at cur fituation 
fo near his fortrefs. The whole night however paffed 
without any alarm. 


May 17th. Tuts morning the Va£eel came to me 
with a requeft, that I would fend my Toorky horfe, 
and three fheep which I had brought with me from 
asit for the Rajah’s infpe&tion. This I readily 
' complied with; and at the fame time demanded an in- 
terview with the Rajah, and permiffion to depart; al- 
ledging, that my bufinefs was very urgent, and would 
adinit of no further delay. In about an hour the horfe 
was returned, with a very polite meffage from the Ra- 
jah, expreffing how much he had been gratified by the 
fight of fo beautiful an animal ; and requefting to know 
if any thing would induce me to part with him: but 
as the evening had been apruinted for the interview, I 
deferred returning an anfwer until that period fhould 
arrive. In the mean time the Rajah had detained my 
fheep, which, having tails, were confidered here as 
great curiofities; and had fent me three others in re- 
turn, the produce of his country, on whom nature 
had not beftowed that curious appendage. The man 
who had taken charge of them, having intimated that 
we were badly off for forage, about fifty bundles of 
grafs were immediately fent to us. 


Towarps evening the numerous concourfe of people 
who affembled' round the fort, with’ all the cavalry 
that could be muftered, and two elephants caparifoned 
with fcarlet, and carrying howders, announced to me 
the preparation for an interview with the Rajah. My 

Le . tent 
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tent having been appointec for the place of meeting, I 


was apprehenfive that fo large a bcdy of people would. 
incommode us exceedingly; but was foon relieved 
from this apprehenfion by a meffage from the Rajah, 
defiring that the interview might take place in a gar- 
Gen, ata {mall diftance from our encampment, called 
Khaufsbaug. This was 2 very pleafing circumftance ; 
and [oon after the whole cavalcade paffed my tent, 
the horfemen manoeuvering and difplaying their agility. 
The noife of -drums, horns, and trumpets, was im- 
menfe. .The Rajah was mounted on a very fine ele- 
phant, preceded by a fmzl! one, which, they told me 
carried the water of the Ganges before him.*. The 
multitude had no fooner paffed, than I followed with 
about fifty attendants; and upon my arrival at the 
garden, I found the Rajah and his people had juft dif- 
mounted. The crowd having opened.to admit me, I 
found him feated in a Chinefe chair, with a number of 
good looking and well dreffed men around him. .He 
rofe up to falute me, which I returned, and feated 
myfelf likewife. He appeared to bea handfome young 
Ban: about twenty years of age, and was very ele- 
gantly dreffed. He began by putting many pertinént 
queftions to me concerning Hydraóad, the Nizam, 
his minifter, and the principal officers of his empire; 
with a view to find out if what I bad afferted the pre- 
ceding evening was true. My anfwers convinced him 
that rÜ was much better acquainted with the Mizam's. 
court, and with the chara&ters of his principal officers, 
than he was; and particularly . witk the hiftory of 
DHOYNSAH, the officer who formerly poffeffed the 
Nizam's Purgunnahs of Neermul and Edilabad; and 
who had almoft ruined the Rajah’s father, and family, ` 


‘by pillaging his country, and fubverting his interefts 


at Hydrabaid, . As 


* 


* The cuftor of carrying the water of the Ganges to the remok parts 
of India is very common ; and the-rich Hindoos à are at a confidecable ex- 


.pence to obtain st. "The Rajah’s pecple endeavou-ed to unprefs me with 


a high notion of his fanftity as a Bralzuen; but I found, on inquiry, that he 
was only of the Elmy catt, correfponding nearly with the Rajepeots of 
JIindooftan, 
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As I fufpe&ed that the beauty of my horfe had been 
_ the principal caufe of our being brought to Paloon/hah, 
1 now took the opportunity of prefenting him to the 
Rajah, His fatisfaClion at this event was war muy CX- 
prefed; and he immediately defired I would make my- 
felf perfe&ly cafy ; for I fhould be at liberty to depart 
on the enfuing day. This was all I wanted; and the 
intervicw ending foon after, a large quantity of coco 
nuts, and mangos, were fent me; and I retired, heartily 
pleafed with the profpe& of marching on the follow- 
ing morning. But my troubles did not end here; for 
fome of the Company's Zemeendars who had been in 
confinement at Madras, had, about this time, made 
their efcape, and arrived at Paloon/hah. ` They had fo 
much influence in prepoffeffing the Rajah againít me, 
that the whole of the enfuing day was {pent in pro- 
curing a fupply of grain, and guides to dire& us acrofs 
the country into the high road that leads to the Com- 
pany's frontier. 


Our departure was confequently delayed until the 
morning of the 1gth, when Momtizarrv, and the 
Vakeel, whofe good offices I had, in fome meafure, 
been neceffitated to purchafe, advifed me to lofe no 
time in quitting the Rajah’s territory; for the people 
who had lately efcaped from Madras, might fo far 
prejudice him againft us, as to induce him to throw 
further obftacles in our way. I could not, however, 
get away from Paloonfhaè before eight o'clock; for, 
at my departure, every houfehold fervant belonging 
to the Rajah came out, in expetlation of fome gra- 
tuity. Having at length got rid of their importunities, 
we fct out, accompanied by MonzrizALLYv, and the 
Vakeel; who, when he had proceeded about a mile, 
delivered over a guide to dirctt us; and after prefent- 
ing me a paffport to fhew to the Rajal's people, at 
the polt of Dommapeit, they took their leave. 


- 


- 
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. Our Mahratia guides, "who TN accompanied us 
from Ewunpilly, were, during our flay at Paloc hal iby 
quite ftupified with fear left they fhould be appre- 
hended. We had, however, difguifed them in fuch a 
manner, that they efcaped ‘undifcovered ; and their 
fpirits began now to revive. Although. our prefent 
trazk was unknown to them, they were of great ufe to 
us in managing the Tellinghys whom we procured as 
guides from the Rajah’s people. . Having now pro- 
ceeded about three miles, in a narrow defile between 
two ranges of hills; the road interfe&ted by ravines, 
and in fome parts ftrongly ftockaded, the hill fort of 
Suakurgherry ona fudden dpened to our view. The 
diftance was too great to enable me to judge cf the 
nature of its works; but it had, on the whole, a pretty 
and romantic appearance. Leaving this place about 
three miles to,the northward of our track, the coun- 
try continued exceedingly wild, and our road was 
merely a flight foot path through thick jungles. The 
few villages that occurred were very poor, and fituated 
moltly in little fpots of ground that had been cleared: 
for cultivation. By noon we had travelled ebout 
eleven miles, when we came to a little fpring, where 
fincing alfo fome fhady trees, I halted, to enable the 
people, and cattle, to drink and refrefh. In about an 
hour I moved on, refolving to proczed as far as pof- 
fible, in hopes of reaching the Company's frontier on 
the enfuing day. Our road again continued between 
two ranges of hills, which gradually converged, until 
we came to the entrance of the ftrongeft pafs I ever 
. beheld, called Mooty Gautty,. which is likewife for- 
tified.. It confifts of a narrow paffage, not more than 
[we nty feet in width, and -half a mile long; and the 
rock rifing perpendicularly on each fide. Beyond this 
ihe paflage diminifhes to about ten feet; and a little 
ftream of water, that iffues from a rock on he eaft fide, 
lows through it. After proceeding about a hundred 
yards, through the narrowelt part of tne defile, we came 
" ^g : to 
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to a very fteep afcent, which led to the top of the 
pafs. Here I halted to colleGt- my party, zd then 
moved on, about two miles further, to a little rivulet 
near the village of Fogaram, where we encamped at 
5 P.M. having marched a diftance of twenty-five 
mules, 


Tux pafs we had come through forms one of the 
ftrongeft natural defences to Paloon/hah ; and might 
be defended, by a few refolute men, againft any 
numbers. That of Soondpilly Gundy, which we fhould 
have come through, had we continued our journey 
along the high road, is fituated about four cofs to the 
eaftward of Mooty Gautty, in the fame range of hills. 


Tue little village near which we encamped, con- 
fited only of five poor huts; and the inhabitants, who 
were as uncouth as any of the human fpecies I ever 
met with, came out, to the number of about eleven, 
including women and children, to gaze at us. They 
were of the Dair cà, and fpoke the Tellzngdy lan- 
guage, but, by living in this wild and retired part of 
the country, were totally ignorant of every thing be- 
yond the concerns of their own little hamlet. 


May 20th. Ar day break we moved forward; and 
as the poft of Dommapett was only feven miles diftant, 
it behoved me to pafs it with caution. I coileéted 
therefore my party into acompaét body; and we foon 
came in fight of it. I found it confifted of a fmall 
mud fort; from which about fifty armed men iffued, | 
as we approached, and attempted to flop us. `I 
fhewed them.the Rajah’s país, to which, however, they 
paid no regard ; but being now within five co/s of the 
Company’s frontier, I was determined not to be 
plagued by them; and drawing up the fepoys oppofite 
to the party, I told the man in command, that I 
would not be detained. As the high road ran clofe 
by this place, the Rajah’s guides were of no further 

2 . ; ufe 
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ule to us; and as thofe we had brought from Ewun- 
gilly undertook to lead us, I. ordered the followers to | 
move on with their baggage, and {oon after followed . 
myfelf with the fegoys. Some parties flole into the , 
juagle upon our flanks; but finding that we kepta | 
'conftant watch over them, they.did not attempt to . 
fire upon us; and, the jungle foon became fo thick, 
that they were no longer able to make their way 
th-ough it, and we e loft fight of them. 


g 


I wap now only one place more to pafs belonging. 
to the Paloonfhah Rajah; a {mall poft called after ` 
him, Afhrufrow Pett, where we arrived about 2 P: M. 
Ona our approach, the people all ran into the fort; 
but as they did not offer to molefl us, we foon paffed 
it; and arrived, about four o'clock, at the little . 

“village of Dubagoo? am, fituated ‘on the Polaram Ra- 
Jas frontier; and fubje& to the Br:tifh government. ` 


. Mav 21t. We had marched iwenty-feven miles 
frcm our laft encampment; and the keat, for tke laft 
two days, had harraffed us a good deal; but being 
now' arrived within the Company's territory, our 
troubles were nearly at an end. Our grain was ex- 
` haufted; and the village being too fall to afford us 
any, I moved about fix miles to the village of Tar- 
pil, in the Talook of Redd», where our very urgent 
wants were fupplied. The inhabitants were a good . 
deal furprized at our appearance, not conceiving by 
what road we could have come into that part of the 
country; but knowing that, although we were not 
attached to the Madras prefidency, we were fubjeéts 
to the fame government, they fhewed us every 
attention. In two more eafy marches we reached 
Yerinagoodum, a’ place in Colonel .Pzansz's route 
from Madras to Calcutta, where my geographical 
labours terminated; and it being a road com- 
monly frequented by the Britifh troops, I -found 
here on my arrival. every refrefhment provided. ~ 


t 
í 
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May 24th. I pores ed to Rajamundry, and hav- 
ins recroffed the Godavery, encamped under the north 
fide of the fort. Here I had the fir grateful fight of 
an Luüropean countenanee, which was productive of 
the moft pleafing fenfations; for I had now been 
four months in the fociety of the natives; through 
patus the moit rugged; and in fituations that required 
their utmoft perfec erance to furmount. Their pa- 
ticnce Was ere called forth, to enable them to 
fubfift on the fcanty provifion, which they were ne- 
ccefitated to carry on their own fhoulders, in a moun- 
tainous wildernels; and their greateft fortitude was 
fummoned to contend with favage hordes; to whofe 
mercy had it-been our fate to fubmit, but little chance 
could have been expetted of efcaping with our lives. 
The due fouthing in this journey was little more 
than eight degrees; but the circuitous windings we 
were obli ged to take, to penetrate through the coun- 
try, had increafed the whole diflance to 1125 Britith 
miles. The hard fervice which the cattle had en- 
dured, had reduced them fo low, that a fourth part 
were now too much exhaufted to recover, and pc- 
rifhed. Two of my Hirkarrahshad been cut off by the 
Goands; which, with four followers attached to the 
fepoys, was the whole lofs our party had fuftained: 
And confidering the difficult nature of the fervice, it 
was as little as could be expe&ed. Indeed, the utter 
impoffbility of anv indi vidual efca aping, who might 
leave the party, had neceffitated the utmolt precau- 
tion and indefatigable excrtions of the whole, for our 
mutual prefervauon; and in many [indations of dit- 
ficulty, I was infinitely obliged to them for that 
zealous fapport, and attachment, which were pro- 
ductive of jo fortunate and fuccefsful a termination to 
our toils. 
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IV. 
An Account of a new Species of DELPHINUS, 
An Inhabitant of the GanGeEs. 


BY' DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 


INNZ/EUS, in his arrangement of the animal 
kingdom, feparates the Narval, Whales, Cacho- 
Jets, and Dolphins, compri£ng the tribe of cetaceous 
animals, from the fifhes, and places them in the clafs 
Mammalia, becaufe they fuckle their young. This 
mode has béen by fome deemed unnatural; bu: as it 
renders the arrangement methodical, eafy, and con- 
Tpicuous, it is now generally follo wed. * The animals 
of the cetaceous order of the clafs Mammalia, to whica 
aelongs the fpecies now to be defcribed, are charac- 
zerized by the following circumfances. They in- 
1abit the ocean, or large rivers. They have nc feet. 
They breathe through a fiftulous opening on the 
apper part-of the head. They have two pe€toral fins, 
and an horizontally flatted tail, They copulate and 
fuckle their young like quadrupeds; which they re- 
lemble alfo in the ftruclure and ufe of their Internal 
parts. . 
' Tue four genera compofing this order, are diftin- 
zuifhed chiefly by the teeth. That to which this new 
fpecies belongs, is denominacea Delphinus ; theeffential 
; character of the fpecies thereof is: They are furnifhed 
with bony teeth in each jaw ; whereas the other threz 
sencra have either no teeth, or have them in one jaw 
only. Gmevin’s laft edition of the Syftema Nature of 
Linn aus, mentions only four diftin*t fpecies, viz. Phe- 
CON, | 


* Pennant, inhis Britith Zoology, makes a different arrcngc- 
ment; by which: he places the Cete amongit the "fifhes, diftrib ating 
the whole into three grand divifions. 14t; Cetaceous- fiih. 2d, Car- 
tilaginous-fiffr, And 3d, Bony-híh. But in the fubdiv ifion of this 
laft grand clafs, he follows Linnaus. 


- OO 
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cana, (a5) Delphis, (b; ) Orca, (c;) and Leucas, (d;) 
to which I now add a fifth, viz. 


DELPINUS GANGETICUS, 


Tue body of which is nearly of a lanceolate fhape, 
and almoft round. The jaws, long and flender; with 
fixty teeth in each. No dorfal fin. 


Soosoo is the name it is known. by amongft the 
Bengalefe about Calcutta. 


Tacy are found in great numbers in the Ganges, 
even fo far up as it Is navigable, but feem to delight 
moft in the flow moving labyrinth of rivers, and 
creeks, which interfect the delta of that river to the 
South, S. E. and Eaft, of Calcutta. 


` DESCRIPTION. s. 


Tr Body (including the head) is of an ovate-lan- 
ceolate fhape; by which term I mean rather 
long and flender, thickeft about the fore part, 
from thence tapering to the tail; from the anus 
forward, nearly round * The fkin is foft, 
fmooth, and of a fhining pearl grey, or lead 
colour, when dry ; with here and there lighter 
coloured fpots, or clouds, particularly when 
old; but when the animal is alive, and as 
we then fee it wet when it rifes to breathe, it 
appears much darker. ‘The length of the in- 
dividual, (a young, little more than half 
grown male,) from which this defcription is 
taken, fix and a half feet, and at the thickeli 
part, which is nearly about, or rather behind, 
the pe&oral fins, three in cirgumference; the 
weight one hundred and twenty pounds. 

M 2 Heap 


“a) The Porpoife. (6) The Dolphin, (c) The G rampus. 
(d) Uhe Beluga, or white filh of the Ruibans. 
* But behind that aperture, the vertical diameter exceeds. the Lori- 
zontal confiderably, 
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Heap obtufe, fomewhat carinated on the upper and 
anterior part, fuddenly tapering to a long, 
flender, but ftrong beak, or raouth; (not anlike 
that of fome birds.) The jaws are ftrong, though 
flender: nearly equal, and almot flraight. Ta- 

_ ken fingly, they are fub-cyliridrical, and without 
lips, or any other fubftance to hide the tceth. 
Their length. is nearly about a fixth part of the: 
length of the whole animal, beak and tail included. 

Teerns, in- both jaws one huhdred and twenty; of 

which there are thirty in each fide of each jaw; 

thofe before are longer, fharper, more approxi- 
mated, and fomewhat incürved ; they become, 
gradually {maller, ` fhorter, and: more remote, as 
they approach the throat; and are fitted io. lock - 
into thefe of the: oppotite: Jav when the mouth 
isfhut. . py Es 


"E 


ToNcux large, oval, firmly attached in its whole. 
length to the integuments which connect the 
* pofterior fürcated part. of the lower Jaw. 


, Eyes exceedingly minute, being oly about a line in 
diameter, of a bright, fhining;’ blackifh coloür; 
fituate nearly two inches’ above the. pofterior ana 
gles of the mouth ;..and funk peur is. in ee 
{mall round orbits, "E 


FisruLA, Or {pout ole, is fituate-on | the upper part 
or crown of the head; ‘it is linear, and, fomewhat . . 
bent like the letter f. . "DR 


“Ears external, two fmall, femilunar- apertures; con- 

fiderably behind, and a little above the eyes. ." 

| Firs pe&oral, of an oblicue fan- hape; . about nine . 

inches long, and feven: broad, at the .pofterior 

margin, which is fcolloped; beneath thcir fkin 

may be felt she bones, extending to the angles a 
. thé 
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the fcolloped margin, Inftead of a dorfal-fin, 
there is only a proje&ing angle about hal? way 
between the fiftula and tail. 


Tait horizontal, (as in the reft of the order Cefe,) 
crelvent fhaped ; expands, at the extreme points, 
fourteen inches. Depth of the concave fide of 
the creicent about two inches: befides, there is a 
fiure in the center, which penetrates about an 
inch and a half farther into the tail. 


GrNiTAL orcans of the Male. The aperture i. about 
twelve inches behind the infertion of the pe&oral 
Ens, and about ten before the anus. The mem- 
ber itfelf, in its flaccid flate, is about ten inches 
lone, and then entirely hid in the belly. It is 
compolcd of two portions, having their limits 
marked by two large projecting lobes, affixed to 
the under fide: thefe are of a firm iivcr-like 
texture and colour. The polterior portion is 
perfe&ly cylindric, and about as thick as a man's 
finger; the anterior part is^ much fmaller, and 
tapers to a fine point; they are nearly of cqual 
lengths; that is, about five inches each. 


Tue female has not yet been examined. 


Waars in purfuit of the fifth on which it feeds, it 
moves with great velocity, and uncommon aélivity ; 
but at all other times, fo far as I have been able to 
obferve, or learn, the motions of this animal are flow 
and heavy,. often riling to the furface of the water to 
breathe. 

Between the fkin and the flefh, is a coat of pale 
yellowilh coloured fat, more or lefs thick, according 
to the ftate of the animal. This the Hindoos feta 
high value ou, as an external medicine, of gicat cfi- 
cacy for removing pains of various kinds. The [efh 

is 
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is like the lean of beef in colour, nor has it aay dif- 


agreeable finell ; vet, fo far as I can .carn, the natives 
never eat it. 


In the ftomach were found only fome grains of 
paddy, (rice in the hufk,) a few minute frag-ants of 
fhells, and many living active A/carides.* Notwith- 

tanding the contents of the Itomach of this'indiv idual, 
there 1s no doubt of the animal being pilcivorcus, 


* Thefe (Afcaris Delbhiuz they may be called) are about two 
inches long, of a pale, almot white colour, tapering little. but ^ 
equally towards each end : the mouth is fituate ir the center of three 


tubercles ; over the anus 1s a fmall peines hornlet on the obtufe tail 
of the animal, 
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perintendence of Sir Witiiam Jonezs,) and is now 
fubmitted to the Society; with ihe original Sanfcrit 


in Roman lettcrs. 


‘Or the five other infcriptions  contsined in the 
accompanying book, and taken from the fa ue pillar, 
but iù a ditferent character, no tranílation has been 
yet procurable. The depofit of them pin the So- 
ciety’s papers, and; if they think proper, t.c publi- 
cation of an engraving of them in their Red dg 

n lead to a future explication of them; which muft 
be alfo facilitated by Captain Hoanz's collection of 
the chara&lers. 


Tue fame chara€ters apnd in the inferfption on 
the pillar at A//ahabad, a fpecimen of which, with a 
modern Arabick and Pecan infcription in the reign 
of Jenancrer, and a drawing of the pillar, are alfo 
contained in the accompanying Book.—I have not 
been able to procure any information refpeéting this 
pillar, and underftand from Moonjhee MonuMMUD 
Moran, who accompanied Captain Hoare, that his 
inquiries at Allahabad were equally unfuccefsfu'. 


Tir FzrasOz Suan whofe name is now attached to 
the, Dehlee pillar (though it muft have been cre&ted 
as fome Hindoo Monumen: at a much earlier period) 
appeats irom FenissTUE s Hiftory to have reigned at 
Denlee between the years 1951 and 1388; in the laft 
of which he died at the age cf ninety ; and Frerisnrun, 
in the words of his tranfator Lieutenant Colonel 
Dow, gives him the following character. 


© Tuoucn no great warrior in the field, be was, 
& by his excellent aualities, well calculated for areign 
€ of peace. His feverity to the inhabitant: of 
‘© Cumacon for the affaflination ofthe Governor o! Sa- 
* mand, is a great blot in his reputation, But to this 
& he perhaps was prompted by a religious zeal and 
« enthufafm,: for the perfons murdered were Seids or 


à. 
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= descendants of the prophet. He reigned thirty- 
** eight years and nine months, aud left many meino- 
** 1jals of his magnificence in the land. He built 
fifty great sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, 
e twenty caravansaries, .an hundred palaces, five 
** hospitals, au hundred tombs, ten baths, ten spires, 
** one hundred and fifty welis, one hundred bridges; 
“and the pleasure gardens he made were without 
“< number *." 

Tne author of the Huft Akleem, MouummuDp 
AMEEN Razer, who wrote his history of the world, 
(or, as the title of his book imports, of the Seven 
Climes into which the Mahomedans divide the uni- 
verfe,) in the reign of Akbur, corroborates the 
above characler of FEEgROz Suan, and adds the fol- 
lowing passage, translated verbatim from his history. 
** Among the places built by this King Frerroz 
** Srran) is a hunting place, which the populace cail . 

the Lat of Feeröz Sman. Itis a house of three 
“ stories, in the centre of which has been erected a 
** pillar of red stone, of one piece, and tapering up- 
** wards. The visible part of the shaft is, by mea- 
‘surement, twenty-seven Zirras, and it is said that 
** one-third only 4s visible; the remaining two-thirds 

^ being buried in the earth. In this case, the totai 
'* ]ength must be eighty-one Zirras ; ánd it 1s five 
** Zirras in circumference: Round it have been en- 
** eraved literal characters which the most intelli- 
“ gent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
B Report says, this pillar is a 1nonument of renown 
‘to the Rajuhs, (or Hindoo Princes? and that 
^ Fegroz SHAN set it up within his hunting place. 
“ But on this head there are various traditions, 
** which it would be tedious to relate.” 

Tne exact length of the Zirra, referred to in the 
above description, is uncertain. But there can be 
bo doubt that the height of the pillar, now vlsibie 

above 


* Dow's History of Hindostan, Vol. I. page 336 
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above the building, is thirty-seven feet; and that 
its circumference, where it joins the terrace, is ten 
feet four inches. These dimensions I have from 
Moonshee Monummup Morap, who himself mea- 
sured the pillar for Captain Hoare in July 1797; 
and who adds, that, as far as it could be seen, (which 
from the ruinous state of the building it cannot be, 
at present, below the upper terrace, ) it is certainly, - 
as described in the Huft Akieem, a single stone, of 
reddish colour, as represented in the drawing. One 
of Captain Hoanz's drawings further represents the 
plans of the three stories of the Shikar-zah, and his 
Adoonshee informs me, tlie current opinion is, that 
they were used partly for a menagery, and partly for 
an aviary, which the plans appear to confirm. 

.. Peruars the same misguided religious zeal, which 
prompted his severity towards the inhabitants of 
Cumaoon, may have impelled him to erect a mansion 
for birds and ‘beasts, round a venerable relict of 
Hindoo anziquity ; the age of which cannot, I con-- 
‘ceive, be determined by the date of the inscription 
now communicated to the Society, as the character 
ofit is modern, and altogether different from the 
older inscriptions, not yet explained. 


JJ. H. HARINGTON., 
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SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, IN ROMAN 


CHARACTERS. 


samvat 1290 vai$ác'ha sudí 15 sacambhart bhüpati 


grimad vélla dévátmaja $rímad visala dévasya. 


ávind'hyád áhimádrér virachita vijayas tírt'ha 
yátrá prasangád udgrívéshu praharta nripatishu 
vinamat cand baréshu prasannah 

áryávertam yat'hártham punar api critaván 
mléchch'ha vichch'hédanábhir dévah $ácambha- 
ríndró jagati vijayaté vísalah cshón'ipálah. 


bráté samprati bahujata tilacah s$ácambharí bhü- 
patih grimad vigraha raja ésha vijayí santanajin 
átmanah. i 

asmábhih caradam vyad'háyi himavad vind'hy- 
Z A Z H r y 4 
ántarálam bhuvah éésha swícaran'áya mástu bha- 
vatám udyóga $ünyam manah. 


ambhó nama ripu priya nayanayóh pratyart’hi 
dautántaré pratyacshán'i trin’4ni vaibbava milat 
cáshtám yasás távacam 

márgó lóca virudd'ha éva vijanah $unyam manó 
vidwishám $rímad vigraha rájadéva bhavatah 
prapté prayan dtsavé 

lila mandira $ódaréshu swantéshu vámabhruvám 
éatránán nanu vigraha cshitipáté nyáyyás cha 
vásas tava $ancá vá purushóttamasya bhavató 
nasty éva várán nid'hér nirmat'hyápahrita sriyah 
cimu bhaván cródé na nidráyitah. 


samvat śrí vicramáditya 1220 vaisác'ha sudí 15 
puru le hitami idam «xw & eh we X. xD 
pratyacsham gua'dánwaya cáyast'ha máhava putra 
sripatina atra samayé maha—mantri rájaputra 
$ rímal lacshan’a pálah. 


Ng VERBAL 
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Ix the year 1990, on the 15th day of the bright 
half of the month Vaisac'b, [this moncment] of 
the fortunate VísArA Déva, Son of the fortunate 
Vira Déva, (1) King of S’dcambhart. 

As far as Vind’hya, (2) as far as Himádr?, (2) have 
ing achieved conquest in the,course of tr avelling to 
holy places; resentful to haughty ,Kings, and’ in- 
dulgent to those whose necks are bumblea ; making 
Aryéverta (2) once more what its name signifies, 
by causing the barbarians. to bé exterminated; Vi-- 
SALA Déva, supreme ruler of S'ácambhari (8) and: 
sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

Tuis conqueror, the fortunate Vierana Ria, . 
(4) King of S'ácambhari, most eminent of the tribe. 
which sprang from the arms (2) [of Bransa’,] now 
addresses his own descendants: ** By ds: the region 
“ of the earth between Himavat (2) and Vindhya ` 
“ (9) has been made tributary; let not your minds - 
** be void of exertion to subdue the remainder." 

Trans are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s ' 
consort; blades of grass are perceived between thy .. 

adversary's teeth ;: (6) thy fame is predominant 
throughout, 


(1) Colonel Porrsx's transcript exhibited Amirta; the present 
' copy may be read either AvrE'LLa or VELLA. 

(2) The Find'hya hills form the range which passes through the 
see of Babár, Besáres, &c. Himda'rt, the mcurtain of snowy 
(called Himavat in the next verse), is the Imaus and Emodus of an. 
tient geographers, - Be signifies the land of virtue, cr ‘ ixe 
bobied by respectable mex?’ See Menu Ch. 9. v. 22. 

(3) I have not been able to ascertain the situation cf S'cambbarf. 
(4) Whether. Vicrana Ra'ja and Visata Dsz'va be names of 
tbe same person, or of different princes, it is impossiSle to deter- 
minc from the tenor of the inscription, without other information, 
_ Q5) ‘The transcript of the inscriprion ‘exhibits l"Zbamána 9 Tilacab, 
as m was also read in the former fac simile: Servéne "Taivr'pí 
advises me to read it Béhujéta Tilacahy and I accede to his emen. 
dation. 
(6; This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grafs 
asa token of submission, and of asking quarter, 
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TRANSLATION, &c. 133 


throughout space; the minds of thy foes are void 
[of hope]; their route is the desert where men are 
hindred from passing; O Vicraua Raya Diva 
in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

May thy abode, O Vrerana, sovereign of the 
eatth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bo- 
soms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the 
women with beautiful eye- -brows, who were married 
to thy enemies. There is no doubt of thy being 
the highest of embodied souls. (7) Didst thou 
not slecp in the lap of Sri, whom thou didst scize 
from the ocean, having churned it? (8) 

In the year from the fortunate ViCRA'MADITYA 

1220 (9) on Thursday the 15th day of the bright 
half of the month Faisác'h, this was written in ihe 
presence of (10) . . . T . dy 
SRIPATI, theson of Máhaca, a Cayaft ha of à fami i 
in Gauda: at this time the fortunate Lacsuava 
Pa rà, a Rajaputra, is prime minister. 


pEN 


Siva the terrible, and the universal monarch, 


NS THERE 


(7) Ser, Gwe explains this very obscure passage otherwise. € theze 
is ‘i.e. there should be) no doubt or hesitation in the mind of tha, 
whe art the highest of embodied souls. (Purush3:tama J." 

(3) PenosuOTTAMA is a title of Visan’u. With reference to 
this term, the zuthor of the infcription asks, ** Art thou not Visus'o 
uiməclf? Art thou not he who slept in the arms of Lacsum ?" The 
legend of the charning of the ocean is well kno'vn. 

(9) Inthe present copy the'date is very distinct ; and proves ta be 
1990 ; not 193 as was suspected by Sir Witt1aM Jos 72. 

(10) This part of thc inscription is not legible, 
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Account of the KooxiEs or Luncras. 


By Jonn Macnag, Esq. 


COMMUNICATED BY J. H. HARINGTON, Esa. 


Mr. IlamiwGTON bas the pleasure of laying 
before the society, an account of the Kookies, or 
Ciicis, respecting whom a paper communicated in, 
Persian by Mr. RawriNs, was translated by Sir 
WirrrAM Jones, and printed in the 9d Volume 
of the Researches. | 

THE paper now communicated was written by 
Mr. Joun McRaz, Surgeon in the Honourable 
Company's Service, at Chittagong ; and from in- 
formation given to him by a native of Ruaganeeah, 
who had long resided among the Cácis as their cap- 
tive. It was originally intended as a private com- 
munication only ; but conceiving that the descrip- 
tion of manners contained in it, of a people little 
known, on the frontier of the British Territory, 
would prove acceptable to the Societv, the author 
was solicited to permit its being read to them; and 
they will probably consider it sufüciently intercst- 
ing for publication in their Researches. 

January 24th, 1799. 


Tne Aookies are a race of people that live among 
the mountains to the north east of the Chittagong 
province, at a greater distance than the Choomeeas 
from the inhabitants of the plains; to whom there- 
fore they are little known, and with whom they 
very rarcly have any intercourse, except when they 
occasionally visit the hauts, or markets, on the 
borders of the jungles in the Runganeeah and 
dAurungabad districts, to purchase salt, dried fish, 


and tobacco. 
N 4 l THE 
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Tue following account of them was taken from 
a native of the Runganceah district, who, when a 
boy, was carried away, in one of their predatory ex- 
cursions, and, after a captivity OT twenty years, 
found means to return to his family. 

Tur Kookies, or Lunctas, (as they are also called, 
are the least civilized, of any of the people we as. 
yet know, among these mountains: like all moun- 
taineers, they are of an active, muscular make, but 
not tall; they are stouter, aud of a darker com- 
plexion than the Choomecas*, and, like them, have the 
peculiar features of all the natives of the eastern 
parts of Asia, namely the flat nose, small eye, and | 
broad round face. 23 

Tur tradition of the Kookies respecting ther origin 
is, that they, and the Mugs, are the offspring of the 
same progenitor, who had two sons, by diferent 
mothers. The Mugs, they say, are the descendants 
of the eldest, and the Kookies of the youngest son. 
The mother of the youngest haviag died duriag his 
infancy, he was neglected by his step- mother, who, 
while she cloathed: her own son, allowed him to go 
naked; and this partial distinction being still ob- 
served, as he grew up, he went by the name of. 
Luncte, or the naked. Upon the death of their 
father, a quarrel arose. between the brothers, which 
induced the Luncta.to betake himself to the hills, 
and there pass the remainder of his days. His de- 
.Scendants have continued there ever’ since, and still 

go by the name of Zuncfas ; though, properly speak- 
ing, the term is only applicable to the male part of 
them, as the females wear a short apron before, 
made of cloth of theiz own manufacture, and which 
falls down from the loins to the middle cf the 
thigh; and both sexes occasionally throw a loose 

sheet 


* Cooomteeas are the inhabitants of the first range of hills berdering 
on the plains to the north and east of the province of Chittagong, 
and are tributary to the Honourable Company ; their villa ges are calied 
Chooms, 
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sheet of cloth over their bodies, to defend them frou 
the cold. 

Tus tradition of their origin receives much sup- 
port from the great similarity of the Mug and Kookie 
languages, many words of which are exactly ihe 
same, and their general resemblance is D that a 
Aug and Kockie can. make Hiemseltes understood *6 
each other. 

Tur Kookies are all ites end warriors, and a:t 
divided into 2 number of distinct tibee, totaly ic- 
dependent of each other, though all of them aciuox- 
ledge, more or less, the authority of three different 
Rajahs, named To anpoy, Manxrne, and HAL- 
CHA, to whom the various tribes are attached, but 
whose power over them is very limited, exceptin that 
tribe with which the Rajah lives, where he is abso- 
lute. The rajahships are hereditary, and the Ra- 
Jahs, by way of distinction, wear a small slip of black 
cloth round their loins ; and, asa farther mark of su- 
perior rank, they have their hair brought forward, 
and tied in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kookies have theirs hanging loose 
over the shoulders. The females also of the Rajut s 
family wear an apron of black cloth, with a red bor- 
der, which falls down to the knee, —a colour and fa- 
shiou prohibited to the rest of the sex, black being 
the royal colour. 

Tur Rajahs receive a tribute in kind from the 
tribes, to support their dignity ; and in cases of ge- 
neral danger, they can summon all the warriors "to 
arms; ; but each tribe is under the immediate com- 
mand of its own particular chief, whose word is a 
Jaw in peace and war, and who has the power of life 
and death in his tribe. The chieftainship i is not he- 
rcditarv libe the rajahship, but elective, though in 
gencral the nearest relation of the last chief succeeds 
lim, if deemed by the tribe a proper person for the 
trust, and the Rajah cannot remove a chief once 
elected, should he disapprove of him. 

Tur 
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Tne Kookies are armed with bows and arrows, 
spears, clubs, and daws, an instrument in common 
use among the natives of this province, as a hand 
hatchet, and exactly resembling the knife of the 
Nyars on the Malabar Coast, which is a most de- | 
structive weapon in close combat. They use shields, 
made of the hide of the Gyal, (a species of cow pe- 
culiar to their hills;) and the inside of their shields: 
they ornament with small.pendulous plates of brass, 
which make a tingling noise, as the warriors toss 
about their arms, either in the fight or in the dance. 
They also wear round their necks large strings, of a 
particular kind of shell found in their hills; about 
their loins, and on their thighs, immediately above : 
the knee, they tie large bunches of long goat's hair, 
of a red colour; and on their arms they have broad 
rings of ivory, in order to" make them appear the more 


." terrifick to their enemies. ^ - 


Tue Kookies choose the steepest and most inacces- 
sible hills to build their villages upon, which, from 
being thus situated, are called Parahs, or, in the 
Kookie language, A" hoo«h. Every Parah consists 
of a tribe, and has seldom fewer than four or five 
hundred inhabitants, and sometimes contains one or 
two thousand. ‘Towards our -froutiers, however, 
where there is little apprehension of danger, a tribe 
frequently separates into several.small parties, which 
form so many different Parahs on the adjoining hills, 
as may best suit their convenience. To give further 
security to tlie Parahs, in addition to their naturally 
strong situation, the Kookies surround them with a 
thick bamboo pallisade; and the passages leading 
into them, of which there are commonly four or five 
in different quarters, they strictly guard, day and 
night, especially if there 1s any suspicion of danger ; 
but whether there is, or is not, they afe at all times, 
extremely jealous of admitting strangers within the 
Parah: they build their houses as close to each other 
as possible, aid make them spacious enough to ac- 

commodate 
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commodate four or five families in every house. They 
construct them after the manner of the Choomecas 
and jfugs, that is, on platforms or stages of bamboo, 
raised about six feet from the ground, and enter 
them by ladders, or, more frequently, by a single 
stick, with notches cut in it, to receive the foot : uu-- 
derneath the stagcs they keep theif domestic animais. 
All these precautions of defence strongly indicate the 
constant state of alarm in which they live, not only 
from the quarrels of the Rajaks with each other, but 
also from the hostile feuds of the different tribes ; 
not excepting those who are attached to the same 
Rajah. Depredations on cach other's property, and 
the not giving up of such refugees as may fly fron 
one Parah to another, are the most frequent causes 
of quarrel, when they c carry on a most destructive 
petty warfare, in which the several tribes are more or 
Jess involved, according as the principals are move 
or less connected among them. On these occasions. 
when an enterprize is not of sufficient importance to 
induce the chicf to head all the warriors of the Paras, 
he always selects a warrior of approved valour and 
address to lead the party to be detached. 

Tux always endeavour to surprize their enemy, 
in preference to engaging him in'open combat, how- 
ever confident of superiority they may be. With 
that view, when on any hostile excursion, they never 
kindle a fire, but carry with them a suiliciency of 
rcad y-dressed provisions, to serve during the probable 
term of their absence; they march in the night, pro- 
ceeding with the greatest expedition, and observing 
the most profound silence; when day overtakes them, 
they halt, and he conccaicd in a kind of hammock, 
which they fasten among the branches of the loftiest 
trees, so that they cannot be perceived by any person 
passing underneath. From this circumstance of am- 
buscade the idea has originated, of their living in 
trees instead of houses. W hen they have, in "this 

manner, 


"S 
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manner, approached their enemy unperceived, they 
generally make their attack about the dawn, and 
commence it with a great shout, and striking of 
their spears against their shields. If they are suc- - 
cessful in their onset, they seldom spare either age 


_or sex ; at times, however, they make captives of the 


children, and often adopt them into their families, 
when they have none of their own; and the only 
slaves among them are the captives thus taken. 

Tux heads of the slain they carry in grat tri- 
umpn to their Parah, where the warriors are met, on 
their arrival, by inen, women and children, with 
much rejoicing ; and they have the peculiar privilege 
of killing any animal in the place they. may choose, 
(not excepting the chief's,) to be given as a feast ‘in 
celebration of their victory: but, ‘should the party 
have been unsuccessful, instead .of being thus met 
with évéry demonstration of | joy, and led into the 
Parah amidst the exultations of its friends, it enters 
in the greatest silence, and as privately as possible; 
aund- all the warriors composing it remain in disgrace, 
until such time as they retrieve their char acters, el- 
ther jointly or individual ly, by some act of valour. 

Tur Kookies are.often attacked by the Banjoogees, 
who, though not so numerous a race of people, yet, 
from being all united under one Rajah, always pre- 
vail, and exact an annual tribute of salt from the » 


` two Kookie Rajahs, Tu’ anpon and Mankexe, who, 


from having a greater intercourse with the Choomeeas, 
receive a larger supply of this article from tie plains 
below, than ‘their more remote neighbours. Salt is 
in the highest estimation among them all; whenever 
they send any message of consequence to each other, 
thev always put in the hand of the béarer of it a. 
small quantity of salt, to be delivered with the mes- 
sage, as expressive of its importance. , Next to per- 
sona valour, the accomplishment most esteemed in a 
warrior, is superior address instez-i ing, and ifa thief can 

convey 
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convey undiscovered to his own house his neigh- 
bour's property, it cannot afterwards be clanned ; 
nor, if detected in the act, is he otherwise punished 
than by exposure to the ridicule of the Parah, and 
being obliged to restore what he may have laid hold 
of. 

Turs must tend to E the practice of 
thieving, which, no doubt, is considered -in such 
high estimation, because the same sagacity and ad- 
dress, necessary to give success to the thief, qualifies 
the warrior, in an eminent degree, to steal unper- 
ceived upon and surprize his enemy, and thus ensures 
him victory. So thought the ancient warriors of 
Sparta, who, like the Kookies of the present day, 
held in estimation the man who could steal with 
superior expertness. 

Tue Kookies, like all savage people, are of a most 
vindictive disposition; blood must always be shed 
for blood ; if a tiger even kills any of them, near a 
Parah, the whole tribe is up in arms, and gocs in 
pursuit of the animal; when, if he is killed, the 
family of the deceased gives a feast of his flesh, nn 
revenge of his having killed their relation. And 
should the tribe fail to destroy the tiger, in this first 
general pursuit of him, the family of the deceased 
must still continue the chace; for until they have 
killed either this, or some other tiger, and have 
given a feast of his flesh, they are in disgrace in the 
Parah, and not associated with by the rest of the 
inhabitants. In like manner, if a tiger destroys onc 
of a hunting party, or of a party of warriors on an 
hostile excursion, neither the one nor the other 
(whatever their success may have been) can returnu 
to the Parah, without being disgraced unless ae 
kill the tiger. A more striking instance still of this 
revengeful spirit of ‘retaliation is, that if a inan 
should happen to be killed by an accidental fall from 
a tree, all his relations assemble, and cut it down: 
and however large it may be, ey reduce it to 

chips, 
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chips, which they scatter in the winds, for having, 
as they say, been the cause of the death of their 
brother, They employ much of their time in the 
chace, and having no prejudice of cast (or sect) to 
restrain them in the choice of their game, no animal 
comes amiss to them. An elephant i is an immense. , 
prize for a whole Parah. They do not remove 
their Parahs so frequently as the Choomezas do 
- their Chooms : the Choomeeas seldom remain lon- 
ger than two years on the same spot; whereas 
the Kookies are usually four or five; and when they 
migrate, they burn their Parah, lest the Ge ‘yals 
should return toit, as they are frequently known to 
do if the huts are left standing. The Kookies never 
go to a greater distance from their old ‘ground than 
a journey of twelve hours, unless. compell led to pro- 
ceed farther, from some particular cause, süch as the 
fear of an enemy,’ or the want of a proper spot to 
fix upon. 

Tuer great object in selecting a iic to settle. on, 
is natural “Str ength of situation, + with a sufficiency of 
good ground near the Parah on which to rear the dif- 
ferent grains, roots, and vegetables they wish to cul- 


tivate. They cultivate the ground as the Choomeeas" — 


do, and in this, as in-every ; other domestick occu- 
“pation, the female sex bears the weight of the la- 
bour, and no rank exempts them from it: the wife 
of the chief, aud the wife of his yasai work alike 
-in the same field. 
A PROPER spot being found on the declivity of 
some hill contiguous to the Parah, the men cut' 
down the jungle vpon it in the month of March, 
and allow it to remain there until sufficiently de- 
-eayed to burn freely, when they set it on five, and 

thus at once perform the double purpose of clearing’ 
` away the rubbish, and of manuring the ground with 
its ashes. —The women now dig small holes, at cer- 
. tain distances, in the spot so cleared, and into each 

hole i throw a haudful of "different seeds they 
antend 


! 
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intend to rear, which are all jumbled together in a 
basket slung over the shoulder: the sceds are then 
covered with earth, and left to their fate; when in 
due time, according to their various natures, the 
plants spring up, ripen, and are reaped in succes- 
sion: rice, Ps corn, and the mustard plant, are 
thus seen in the same field. Of rice they have a 
great variety, and two or three kinds peculiar to the 
hilis ; one of these, the Chereh, is uncommonly fine, 
and has the peculiar quality of affecting, as a laxative, 
persons not in the habit of eating it. The other 
sorts are called Beh, Deengkroo, Roomkee, Sepooce, 
Bangsoo and Boulteh; but it is not exactly ascer- 
tained, whether or not these are different specics of 
grain, or the same kind, receiving different names 
from the season of reaping it. The Beh is reaped in 
July, the Chereh in August, the Deengkroo in Sep- 
tember, the Roomkee in October, and in November 
the Sepooce, Bangsoo, and Boulteh. They bave an- 
other small grain, called Cutehoo, and a variety of 
beans, as the Karass, Burguddee, and Tooraee : the 
seed of the mustard plant "they eat, but express no 
oil from it. Of the gourd and cucumber plants thev 
have several kinds; aud tumerick, yams, and to- 
bacco, they cultivate; but the latter they have in 
small quantity, thoug h very fond of it. 

lx their forests they have abundance of honcy, 
but are ignorant of the method of separating it from 
the wax of thé comb. 

Tuxzxig domestic animals are G us Goats, Hogs, 
Dogs, and Fowls, and of these the Gyal is by much 
the most valued, both on account of its milk, and 
its flesh. As already mentioned, it is a species of 
cow, peculiar to these hills, where it is met in its 
wild state: in shape it resembles the heavy strong 
make of the wild buffalo, but has much shorter 
horns; its colour is brown, acquiring a lighter 
shade towards the belly, which, as well as the | legs, 
NS often. white: its milk is nearly as rich as the 

3 cream 
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cream of common cow milk, and its flesh consti- - 
tutes the first luxury ata Kookie feast, and, except 
on very extraordinary occasions is never given. 
The goats are larger, aad more hairy than those of 
the plains. In the otker animals there is nothing 
peculiar. Notwithstanding that the Kookies have . 
such a number of different articles of food, yet a 
scarcity of provisions frequently prevails among the 
tribes, when those upon a friendly footing always 
assist each other ; and whatever may have been thus 
amicably given is rigidly repaid, in more favour- 
able times, by the tribe which received it. A 
scarcity may be occasioned either by the irregu- 
larity of the season in a failure or excess of the 
periodical rains; or else by the incursions of ene- 
mies, who never fail to lay waste and destroy, if 
they can, every thing to be found without the Parah. 
And the Parah itself, in a fatally unguarded hour, 
is often destroyed also, when the helpless survivors, 
if any, of such a calamity, are thrown upon the 
humanity of their neighbouring friends. 

Inthe Parahs they cook their victuals in earthen 
pots of their own manufacture, vesembling those of 
the Bengaíces, but much stronger and thicker in 
substance. The hunter, however, i in his excursions 
through the forests, boils his food in a particular 
kind of hollow bamboo. From tae ashes of a differ- 
ent species of the same plant, he extracts a substi- 
_ tute for salt, to eat with his victuals; and with 
equal simplicity and readiness he kindles his fire, by 
the friction of one piece of dried bamboo upon ano- 
ther. The Kookies have but one wife; they may 
however keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant dezth by 
either of the injured parties, if the guilty are caught 
by them in the fact; it may otherwise be compromised 
by a fine of Gy yals, as the chief may determine. 
The frailty of a concubine is always compromised in 
this way, without disgrace to the parties. — Farnica- 

' 3 tion 
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tion is punished in no other manner, than by oblig- 
ing the parties to marry, unless the man may have 
uscd violence, in which case he is punished, generally 
with death, either by the chief, or. by the relations 
of the injured female. Marriage is never consum- 
mated among them before the age of puberty.. 
When a young man has fixed his affections upon a 
young woman, either of his own, or of some neigh- 
bourmg Parah, his father visits her father, and 
demands her in marriage for his son: her father, on 
this, inquires what are the merits of the young man 
to entitle him to her favour, and how many can he 
afford to entertain at the wedding feast: to which 
the father of the young man replies, that his son is 
a brave warrior, a good hunter, and an expert thief, 
for that he can produce so many heads, of the 
enemies he has slain, and of the game he has killed ; 
that in his house are such and such stolen goods, 
and that he can feast so many (mentioning the 
number) at his marriage. On hearing this, the 
father of the girl either goes bimself, or sends some 
confidential friend, to ascertain the facts, which, if 
he finds to be as stated, he consents to the marriage, 
and it is celebrated by a feast, given by him to 
the bridegroom, and alltheir mutual friends: At 
night the bride is led by her husband from her 
father's house to his own, where he next day enter- 
tains the company of the preceding day, which is 
more or less numerous, according to the connections 
and circumstances of the parties. When a chief 
marries, the whole Parah is entertained by him; 
and should his bride be from another Parah, as 
often happens, the two Parahs feast and carouse 
with each other alternately. At these, and all their 
festivals, there is much drinking, of a liquor made 
ef the rice, called Deengkroo, of which the Kookies 
are very fond. There are two kinds of this liquor, 
the one pure and Jimpid ; and the other of a red 

colour, 
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colour, from an infusion of the leaf of a particular 
. tree called Bangmallah, which renders it highly in- 
-toxicating. They indulge very freely in the use of 
both kinds, except when they go on hostile excur- 
sions: they then rigidly abstain from them. In 
January and February thev usually marry, because 
they'have provisions in the greatest plenty, and it: 
1s their most idle time. - 

WHEN any person dies in a Parah, the corpse’ is 
conveyed by the relations of the deceased, and de- 
posited upon a stage raised under a shed erected - 
for the purpose, at some distance from the dwelling 
house. While it remains there, it is carefully guard- 

, ed day and night from the depredations of dogs and 
birds, by some one of the family, and a regular . 
supply of food, and drink is daily brought and laid 
before it. Should more than one casualty occur in 
a family, the same ceremony is observed with re- 
spect to each corpse ; and at whatever time of the 
year persons may happen to die in the Parah, all 
the bodies must be kept in this manner until the 
11th of April, called-by the Bengalees, Beessoo; On 
_ that day all.the relations of the deceased assemble 
and convey their remains from the sheds.to dif- 
ferent funeral piles prepared for them on 2 parti- 
cular spot without the Parah, where they are burnt; 
as are also the several sheds under which the 
bodies had lain from the period of their decease. 
- After this melancholy ceremony is over, the whole, 
party repairs to the house of him in whose family 
the first casualty occurred in thet year, and par- 
takes of an entertainment given by him in. honour 
ofthe dead. On the following day a similar feast 
is given by him in whose family the next casualty of 
the season had happened; and thus, the feast goes 
round in succession, until one is given for each of 
the dead. - : 
In this pious preservation of che dead tilla cer- 
` 2 > l tain 
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tai day in the year, when only the last solemn fu- 
neral rites can be performed to their remains, there 
is a singular coincidence in the practice of the 
Kookies with that of some of the tribes of the'North 
American [ndiaus, as related in BERTRAM’s Travels; 
and it must appear a curious fact, that in so very 
particular an instance, there should be this similitude 
in fhe customs of two savage people, placed in such 
opposite parts of the world; where the: climate, and 
other peculiar local circumstances, are so totally 
different. 

Tue Kookies have an idea of a future state, where 
they are rewarded or punished according to their 
merits in this world. ‘They conceive that nothing 
1s more pleasing to the Deity, or more certainly 
ensures future happiness, than destoying a number 
of their enemies. ‘The Supreme Being they conceive 
to be Omnipotent, and the Creator of the world, 
and all that it contains. The term in their lan- 
guage for the Supreme Being is KuocxiN Poor-: 
TEEANG. "They also worship an inferior Deity, 
under the name of Sagem Saux, to whom they ad- 
dress their prayers, as a mediator with the Supreme 
Being, and as more immediatcly interesting himself 
i the concerns of individuals. To the Supreme 
Being they offer in sacrifice a Gyal, as being their 
most valued animal; while to SHzzM Saux they 
sacrifice a goat only. In every Parah, they have 
a rudely formed figure of wood of the human shape, 
representing SHEEM SauK; it is generally placed 
under a tree, and to it they offer up their prayers 
before they set out on any’ excursion or enterprize, 
as the Deity that controuls and directs their ac- 

tions and destiny. Whenever, therefore, they re- 
tum successful, whether from the chace, or the 
attack of an enemy, they -religiously place before 
SHEEM SAUK all the heads of the slain, or of their 
game killed, as expressive of their devotion, and: to. 

2 record 
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record their exploits. Each warrior has’ his own 
particular pile of heads, and according to the num- 
.ber if consists of, his character as a hunter and 
warrior is established in the tribe. These piles are 
sacred; and no man dares attempt to filch away his 
néighbours’ fame, by stealing from them to add to 
his own. They likewise worship the moon, as con- 
ceiving it to influence their fortunes in some degree. 
And in every house there is a particular post conse- 
crated to the Deity, before which they always place 
a certain portion of whatever food they are about to 
eat. In the month of January they have a solemn 
sacrifice and festival in honour cf the Deity, when 
the inhabitants of several neighbouring Parahs, (if 
on friendly terms) often unite and kill Gyals, and 
all kinds of animals; on which they feast, and dance 
and drink together for several days. . They have no 
professed ministers of religion, but each adores the 
Deity in such manner as he thinks proper. They 
. have no emblem, as of Sueem Saux, to represent the 
Supreine Being. | 
' Tue Kookies having no coins among them, but 
such as find their way from the plains, for the few 
necessaries they want they barter their produce with 
the Choomeeas, who are the medium of commerce; 
and on these occasions the Choomeeas arc never 
_allowed to enter their Parahs, but are obliged to 
remain at a certain distance, whither the articles of 
exchange are brought: such is their extreme jea- 
lousy of admitting any strangers within their Parahs,. 
as already noticed. They frequently visit a Mug 
chief, commonly known by the name of the Com- 
lahpore Rajah, who is settled among the hills, in the 
southern parts of this district, and to whom <-they . 
make themselves understood from the similarity of 
language. They can give no account ofthe coun- 
try to ‘the eastward of their hills; but they have a 
traditión that itis an open level country, like the 

plain 
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plain of Chittagong. “The Kookies are a great terror 
to the Bengalees settled on the borders of the jungles 
in the Runganeeah and Aurungabad districts; and a 
particular annoyance tethe wood cutters, whose busi- 
ness leads them far into the forests, and whom they have 
frequently surprised and cut off. Whenever an unfor- 
tunate event of this nature has occurred, it has always 
been remarked, that the Kookies carry nothing away 
from the slain but their heads, and such salt as they 
may have with them. They stand so greatly in awe 
of fire arms, that the report of a single musket will 
put a whole party to flight; on this account the Ra- 
Jah of the Choomeeas, who is so immediately in their 
neighbourhood, keeps in his service a number of 
Pehluwans, or men with fire-arms; but, notwithstand- 
ing, his people have been obliged to abandon several 
places, by the depredations committed by the Koo- 
kies. Though the Rajah is upon terms of friendship 
with some of the tribes, yet, in the course of their 
migrations, these are succeeded by others that he 
knows nothing of, and of whose approach even he is 
ignorant, until his people are cut off; he is, there- 
fore, under the necessity of being constantly pre- 
pared to repel these attacks, which, from being al- 
. ways made in the night, it is impossible to guard 

against. : l 

Tue following is a specimen of the Kookie lan- 
guage: 


Meepa, e's TIE Man. 

.Noonaoo, e- -.. cr i Woman r. 
Naoo, aw Behave wee e. A Child. 
Meepa Naoot'he, .- - - - -- - A male Child. 
JNoonaoot'he, --.... -«++A female Child, 
Pha, s-e... TETEE re». Father. 

NO00,» «rele Mother 
Chopooee, «ree Brother. 
Charnoo, «n Sister. 


P'hoo, «reser + Grandfather. 
. 03 P'hee, 
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P hee, be VE ace ped anes Grandmother, 

THEIR numbers are reckoned thus : 

EM Katka, fern nnn n n nnn One, 
Neeka, eI t6 nn nnn nnl wo. 
Toomka, eres Three, 
Deena 6a 6 sets bras FOUR. 
Rungahd,. «««-- reeves Five. 
Rookd, «eee © + Six. 
Serecka, ee rn we eee ees Seven, 
Ricthay «nh ye ees Eight. 
Koaka, Bes sss sr Nine. 
$oomka, e ese Ten . 

By combining the first syllable of Soomka with 
every intermediate number, as Soomkatka, Soom- . 
necka, Soom-toomka, and so on, they reckon to twen- 
ty, which is Roboka. The same combination now 
takes place with Rodoka, the final syllable ka being 
struck off; it goes on Robokatké, Roboneeka, &c. to 

thirty, which is expressed by Soomtoomka, or three 
tens. Forty is Soomleeha, or four tens ; fifty Soom. 
rungaka, or five tens; and so on toa hundred, which 
is expressed by Rezaka. Trom tezaka the final syl- 
lable ka being struck off, a similar combination, às 
above, takes place with Neeka, Toomka, &c. to one 
thousand, called Seungka. The preceding rule of 
striking off the final ka is observed with Saungha, 
and thus they go on to hundreds of thousands, be- 
youd which their ideas of numbers do not extend, as 
far as could be understood from their haying no 
terms to express them. 


VII. 
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VII. 


ON THE 
SANSCRIT AND PRACRIT: LANGUAGES. 


By H. T. Coresrooxe, Esq. 


Iw a treatise on rhetorick, compiled for the use of 
MaAnicya Cuannra, Raja of Tirabhucti or Tirhüt, 
a brief enumeration of languages, used by Hindu 
poets, is quoted from two writers on the art of poetry. 

'The following is a literal translation of both pas- 
* sages. 

te SANSCRÍTA.  Prácrita, Pais áchí and Mégad hi, 
are in short the four paths of poetry. The Gods, &c. 
speak Sanscrita ; benevolent genii, Prácrita ; wicked 
demons, Pais áchi ; and men of low tribes and the 
rest, Mágad'hi. But sages deem Sanscrita the chief 
of these four languages. It is used three ways; in 
prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.” 

* LANGUAGE, again, the virtuous have declared 
to be fourfold, Sa wscnirA [or the polished dialect, ] 
Pracrita [or the vulgar dialect], Apabhransa [or 
jargon], and Misra [or mixed]. Sanscrita is the 

speech of the celestials, framed in grammatical in- 
stitutes ; Préácrita is similar to it, but manifold as a 
provincial dialect, and otherwise ; and those lan- 
guages which are ungrammatical, are spoken in their 
respective districts.” 

Tits Pais dchi seems to be nbn which dra- 
matick poets make the demons speak, when they 
bring these fantastic beings on the stage. The mix- 
ture of languages, noticed in the second quotation, 
is that which is employed in dramas, as is expressly 
said by the same author in a subsequent verse. It is 
not then a compound language, Bue a mixt dialogue 

* in 
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in which different persons of the drama employ dif- 
ferent idioms. Both the passages above quoted are 
therefore easily reconciled. They in fact notice 
only three tongues. — 1. Sanscrit, a polished dialect, 
the inflections of which, with all its numerous 
anomalies, are taught in grammatical institutes. 


This the dramatic poets put into the mouths of Gods 


and of Holy personages. 2. Prdécrit, consisting of 


"provincial dialects, whch are less refined, and have a 


more imperfect grammar. In dramas it is spoken by 
women, benevolent genii &c. 3. Mágadhi, or 
Apabhrans a, a jargon destitute.of regular grammar. 
It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different dis- . 
tricts: the poets accordingly introduce into the dia- 
logue of plays a provincial jargon spoken by the: 
lowest persons of the drama *. 

The languages of India are all comprehended in 
these'three classes. The first contains Sanscrit, a 
most polished tongue, which was gradually. refined 
until it became fixed in the classic writings of many 
elegant poets; most of ivhom, are supposed to have 
flourished ‘in the century preceding the Christian 
era. It is cultivated by learned Hindus throughout 
India, as the language of science and of literature, 
and as the repository of their law civil and religious. . 
It evidently draws its origin (and some steps of its 
progress may even now, be traced) from a primeval 

i ; tongue 


* Sanscrita is the passive participle of a compound verb formed by 
prefixing the preposition sam to the crude verb eri, and by interpos- 
ing the letter s when this compound is used in the sense of embellish. 
ment. ‘Its literal meaning then is ‘ adorned ;’? and when applied to 
a language, it signifies ‘ polished." — Prácriza is a similar derivative 


f x n 
_ from the same crude verb, with pra prefixed: the most common ac- 


ceptation of this word is **outcaft, or man of the lowest class ;’? as 
applied to a language, it signifies ** vulgar." Apabhransa is derived | 
from dhras! to tall down: it signifies a word, or dialect, which falls _ 
off from correct etymology. Grammarians use the Sanscrita as figni- 
fying ** duly formed or regularly inflected ;* and Apabbrania for false 
grammar, et : 
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tongue which was gradually refined in various cli- 
mates, and became Sanscrit in India; Pahlavi in Per- 
sia, and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Likeother very aucient languages, Sanscrit abounds 
in inflections, which are, however, more anomalous in 
this, than in theother languages here alluded to; aud 
which are even more so in the obsolete dialect of the 
Védas, than in the polished speech of the classick poets. 
It has nearly shared the fate of all antient tongues, 
and is now become almost a dead language; but 
there seems no good reason' for doubting that it was 
once universally spoken in India. Its name, and the 
reputed difficulty of its grammar, have led many 
persons to imagine that it has been refined by the 
concerted efforts of a few priests, who set themselves 
about inventing a new language; not like all other 
tongues, by the gradually improved practice of good 
writers and polite speakers. The exquisitely refined 
system by which the grammar of Sgnscrit is taught, 
has been mistaken for the refinement of the language 
itself. The rules have been supposed -to be anterior 
to the practice, but this supposition is gratuitous. 
In Sanscrit, as in every other known tongue, gram- 
marians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what was already established 
by approved practice. l 
. THERE is one peculiarity of Sanscrit compositions 
which may also have suggested the opinion that it 
could never be a spoken language. I allude to what 
might be termed the euphonical orthography of 
Sanscrit. It consists in extending to syntax the 
rules for the permutation of letters in etymology. 
Similar. rules for avoiding incompatible sounds in 
compound terms exist in all languages; this 1s some- 
times effected by a deviation from orthography in 
the pronunciation of words, sometimes by altering 
one or more letters to make the spelling correspond 
with the pronunciation, These rules have been more 
profoundly 
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profoundly investigated by Hindu grammarians than 
by those of any other nation, and they have com- 
pleted a'system of orthography which may be justly 
termed euphonical. They require all compound 
terms to be reduced to this standard, and Sanscrit 
authors, it may be observed, delight in compeunds 
of inordinate length; the whole sentence too, or 
even whole periods, may, at the plezsure of the au- 
thor, be combined like the elements:of à single 
word, and good writers general y do so. In com- 
mon speech. this could never have been practised. 
None but well known compounds would be used by 
any speaker who wished to be understood, and each. 
word would be distinctly articulated independently 
of the terms which precede and follow it.’ Such in- 
deed is the present practice of those who still speak 
the Sanscrit language ; and they deliver themselves 
with such fluency as is sufficient to prove that Sans- 
crit may have been spoken in former times with as 
much facility as the contemporary Gialects of the 
Greek language, or the more modern dialects of the 
Arabie tongue, I shall take occasion again to al- 
lude to this topick after explaining at large wliat 
are, and by whom were composed, those gramma- 
tical institutes in which the Sanscrit language is 
framed, according to the author above quoted ; or 
by which (for the meaning is ill conveyed -by a H- . 
teral translation) words are correctly formed and 
inflected. wg . | l 
PáxXi wr, the father o? Sanscrit grammar, lived in so 
remote anage, thathe ranks among those ancientsages 
whose fabulous history oceupies a couspicuous place 
` sin the Parár as, or Indian theogonies*. The name 
* Every Puráná treats of five subjects ı the creation of -the uni- 
verse, its progress, and the rcnovation of worlds; the genealozy of 
gods and heroes ; chronology, according to a fabulous system; and 


heroick history, containing the achievements of demi-gods and heroes. 
! Since’ 
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is a patrornymick, indicating his descent from Parin; 
but according to the Paurdnica legends, he was 
grandson of Dévara, an inspired legislator. What- 
ever may be the true history of PANINI, to him the 
Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammar, are attri- 
buted by universal consent. His system is grounded 
on a profound investigation of the analogies in both 
the regular and the anomalous inflections of the 
Sanscrit language. He has combined those analo- 
gies in a very artificial manner; and has thus com- 
pressed a most copious etymology into a very nar- 
row compass. His precepts are indeed numerous *, 
but they have been framed with the utmost concise- 
ness; and this great brevity is the result of very 
ingenious methods which have been contrived for 
this end, and for the purpose of assisting the student's 
memory. In PAwnini’s system the mutual relation 
of all-the parts marks that it must have been com- 
pleted by its author ; it certainly bears internal evi- 
dence of its having been accomplished by a single 
effort, and even the corrections, which are needed, 
cannot be mterwoven with the text. It must not 
be üence inferred, that PANin1 was unaided by the 
labours of earlier grammarians ; in many of his pre- 
cepts he cites the authority of his predecessors, 
sometimes for a deviation from a general rule, often 
for a grammatical canon which has universal co- 
gency. He has even employed some technical terms 
without defining them, because, as his commenta- 
tors remark, those terms were already introduced 
by earlier grammarians. f None of the more ancient 

works, 


Since cach Parámé contains a cosmogony, with mythological and 
heroick history, the works which bear that title may not unaptly be 
compared to the Grecian Theogonics. 

* Not fewer than 3996. 

t Sa'caLva, Ga'ncva, Ca's'yara, Ga'Lava, Sa'CATA'vANA, 
and others, i 

4 Ina few instances he quotes former grammars to refute them, 
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"works, however, seem to be now extant; being su- 
perseded by his, they have probably been disused for 
ages, and are now perhaps totally lost *. 

- A PERFORMANCE such as the Páx iniya grammar 
must inevitably contain many errors. ‘The task of 
correcting its inaccuracies has been executed by 
CÁTYÁYANAT, an inspired saint and law-giver, 
whose history, like that of all the Indian sages, is: 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology. 
His ‘annotations, entitled Varticas, restrict those — 
among the Paw iniya rules which are too vague, en- 
large others which are too limited, and mark nu- 
merous exceptions which had escaped the notice of 
PAnini himself. 

Tue amended rules of grammar have been formed 
into memorial verses by Buarrri-uarr, whose 
metrical aphorisms, entitled Caricé, have elmost 
equal authority with the precepts of PANin1, and 
emendations of CAryayana. .If the popular tra- 
ditions concerning Buarrri-HarRi be well founded, 
he lived in the century preceding the Christian 
JErat; for he is supposed to be the same with the 
brother ‘of Vrcn4MADITYA, and the period when 
this prince reigned at Ujjayint is determined by the 
date of the Samvat Æra. l ; 

Tug studied brevity of the Pánintya Súiras ren- 
ders them in the highest degree obscure. Even n 

tne 


* Definitions of some technical terms, together with grammatical 
axioms, are also cited from those ancient works in the commentaries 
on Pa'wixi. They are inferted in a compilation entitled Paribhé- 
shá, which will be subsequently noticed. The various ancien: gram- 


?'' mars of the Sazseri? tongue, as enumerated in a memorial verse, are 


eight in number, and ascribed to the following authors ; viz. iwpRA, 
(CHANDRA, C'AS A, CRITSNA', PISAL? SA'CATA'YANA, PANINI, 
and AMERA JINENDRA. ` ` - 

+ This name likewise is a patronymick. - 

f A beautiful poem has been compofed in his name, containing 
moral reflections, which the poet supposes him to make on the dis. 
covery of his wife's infidelity. It consists of either three or four 
$'atacas, or centuries of couplets. i 
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the knowledge of the key to their interpretation, 
the student finds them ambiguous. In the applica- 
tion of them when understood, he discovers many 
seeming contradictions; and, with every exertion 
of practised memory, he must experience the utmost 
difficulty it combining rules dispersed in apparent 
confusion through different portions of PAw'iwrs 
eight lectures. A commentary was therefore indis- 
pensably requisite. Many were composed by an- 
cient grammarians to elucidate the text of PANINI. 
A most copious one on the emendations of his rules 
was compiled in very aucient times by an uncertain 
author. ‘This voluminous work, known by the title 
of. Mahábháshya, or the great commentary, is 
ascribed to PaTANJALI, a fabulous personage, to 
whom mythology has assigned the shape of a ser- 
pent. In this commentary every rule 1s examined 
at great length. All possible interpretations are 
proposed : aud the true sense and import of the rule 
are deduced through a tedious train of argument, in 
which all foreseen objections are considered and re- 
futed; and the wrong interpretations of the text, 
with all the arguments which can be invented to 
support them, are obviated or exploded. 
Vo.tuminous as itis, the Mahábháshya has not 
exhausted the subject on which it treats. Its defi- 
ciencies have been supplied by the annotations of 
modern grammarians. The most celebrated among 
these scholiasts of the Bhéshyais CatyAta,a learned 
Cashmirian. His annotations are almost equally 
copious with the commentary itself. Yet they too 
are loaded by numerous glosses; among which the 
old and new Vivarands are most esteemed. 
Tue difficulty of combining the dispersed rules 
. of grammar, to inflect any one verb or noun through 
all its variations, renders further aid necessary. 
This seems to have been anciently afforded in voca- 
bularies, one of which exhibited the verbs classed in 
the 
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the order implied by the system of PAn'iwr, the 
other contained nouns arranged on a similar plan. 
Both probably cited the precepts which must be re- 
membered in conjugating and declining each verb 
and noun. A catalogue of verbs, classéd in regular 
order, but with few references to the rules of ety- 
mology, is extant, dnd is knowr by the titie of 
D hátupáť a. It may be considered as an appendix 
to the grammar of PÁw'rw1; and so may his own 
` treatise on the pronunciation of vocal sounds, and 
the treatise of Yasca on obsolete words and accep- 
tations peculiar to the Véda. A numerous class of 
derivative nouns, to which he has only alluded, 
have been reduced to rule under the head of Un Ádi, 
or the terinination v, &c. ; and the precepts, respect- 


ing the gender of nouns, have been in like manner ` 


arranged i in Sátras, which are formed on the same 
principles with PAw'iNrs tules, and which are con- 
sidered as almost equally ancient. Another supple- 
ment to his grammar is entitled Ganapéta, and 
contains lists of words comprehended’ i various 
grammatical rules under the designation of some 
single word with the term “ &c." annexed to it. 
These supplements are due to various authors. 
The subject of gender alone has been treated by 
Tore than oue writer reputed to be inspired, namely 
by CáÁTvAYANA, Go nuiLa, and others. 

Tursk subsidiary parts of the Péning iya grammar 
do not require a laboured comm entary ; excepting 
only the catalogue of verbs, which docs need anno- 
tation; and which i is in truth a proper ground werk 
for a complete review of all the rules of etymology, 
that are applicable to each verb*. ‘The Vritti nyása, 

i a 


* The number of verbal roots amounts to 1750 nearly ; exclüfive 
of many obfolete words omitted in the D'Adrsgáte, but noticed in <he 
Séevasas the roots of certain derivatives, The crade verbs, however, 

are more, nu: merous, because many roots, containing the same radical 
letters, are variously conjugated in diferent senses : tte whole number 
uh rade verbs separately noticed in the cataiogue exceeds three, thou- 
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a very celebrated work, is, I believe, a commentary 
of this sort*. It is mentioned by -MAITREYA 
Racsuita, the author of the D'Aáta pradipa, as 
the work chiefly consulted by him in compiling his 
brief annotations on the D'Aátupáta. . A very vo- 
luminous commentary on the catalogue of verbs was 

compiled under the patronage of SAYAN’ A, minister 
of a chieftain named Saneama, and -is entitled 
Mád'haviyá wrýtti. It thoroughly explains the sig- 
nification and inflection of each verb; but at the 
same time enters largely into scholastick refinements 
on general grammar. 

Sucm vast works as the Mahabhash ya and its 
scholia, with: the voluminous annotations on. the 
catalogue of verbs, are not adapted for general in- 
struction. A conciser commentary must have been 
always requisite. The best that is now extant is 
entitled the Cas icá 'orítti, or commentary composed 
at Paránasi. The anonymous author of it, in a 
short preface, explains his design: ‘ to gather the 
essence of a science dispersed in the early commen- 
tares, in the Bhdshya, in copioüs dictionaries of 
verbs ‘and of nouns, and in other works.’ He has well 
fulfilled the task which he undertook. His gloss 
explains in perspicuous language the meaning and 
application of each rule: he adds examples, and 
quotes, in their proper places, the necessary emen- 
dations from the Varticas and Bháshya. Though 
he never deviates into frivolous disquisitions, nor 
into tedious reasoning, but expounds the text as 

succinctly 


sond. From each of these are deduced many compound verbs by pre- 
fixing one or more prepositions to the verbal root. Such compounds 
often deviate very widely in their signification, and some even in their 
inflections, from the radical verb. "The derivative verbs again are 
numerous ; such as causals,, frequentatives, &c. Hence it may be 
readily perceived how copious this branch cf grammar must be. 

* J have not yet had an opportunity of inspecting either this or its 
gloss. It has been described to me as a commentary on the Casfed 
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succinctly as could consist with perspicuity, his 
work is nevertheless voluminous; and yet, copious 
as itis, the commentaries on if, and the annotations 
on its commentaries, are still more voluminous. 
Amongst the most celebrated is the Padamanjarí of 
HaRADATTA Misra; a grammarizn whose autho- 
rity is respected almost equaliy with that. of the 
author, on whose text he comments, The annota- 
tors on this again are numerous; but it would be 
useless to insert a long list of BET names, or of the 
titles of their works. 

ExcELLENT as the Cásicà vritti undoubtedly is, 
it partakes of the defects which have been imputed 
to PAn'in1’s text. Following the same order, in 
which the original rules are arranged, it is well 
adapted to assist the student in acquiring a critical 
knowledge of the Sanscrit tongue. But for one 
who studies the rudiments of the language, a dif- 
ferent arrangement is requisite, for the sake of 
bringing into one view the rules which must be re- . 
membered i in the inflections of one word, and those 
which must be combined even for a single variation 
of asingle term. Such a grammar has’ been com- 
piled within a few centuries past by RÁMACHANDRA; 
an eminent grammarian. It is entitled Pracríya- 
caumudi. The rules are PÁN'1Nrs, and the expla- 
nation of them is abridged from the ancient com- 
"mentaries ; but the arrangement is wholly different. 
It proceeds from the elements of writing to defiri- 
tions; thence to orthography : it afterwards exhibits 
. the inflections of nouns according to case, number, 
and gender; notices the indeclinables; and pro-. 
ceeds to the uses of the cases: it subjoins the rules 
of opposition, by which compound terms are formed ; 
the etymology of patronymicks and other derivatives 
from nouns; and the- reduplication of particles, &c. 
In the second part, it treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in ten classes : to these primitives 
succeed derivative verbs, rormed from verbal roots, 
Or 
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or from nouns. The rules concerning different 
voices follow: they are succeeded by precepts re- 
garding the use of the tenses; and the work con- 
cludes with the etymology of verbal nouris, gérunds, 
supines, and participles. A supplement to it con- 
` tains the anomalies of the dialect, in which the Véda 

is composed: a. | 
THE outline of PAx'ixr1's arrangement is simple; 
but numetous exceptions and frequent digressions 
have involved it in much seeming’ confusion. The 
two first lectures (the first section especially, which 
is in a manner the key of the whole grammar) con- 
tain definitions; in the three next are collected the 
attixes, by which verbs and nouns are inflected. 
Those which appertain to verbs, occupy the third 
lecture: the fourth and fifth contain such as are 
affixed to nouns; The remaining three lectures treat 
of the changes which roots and affixes undergo in 
special cases, or by general rules of orthography, 
and which are all effected by the addition or by the 
substitution of one or more elements *. The apparent 
simplicity of the design vanishes.in the perplexity of 
the structure. The endless pursuit of exceptions and 
of limitations so disjoins the general precepts, that the 
reader cannot keép in view their intended connexion 
and mutual relation. He wanders in an: intricate 
maze; and the clew of the labyrinth is continually 

slipping from his hands. | 
Tue order in which Ramacuanpra has delivered 
the rules of grammar is certainly preferable; but the 
sutras of PAN’tn1 thus detached from their context 
are wholly*unintelligible. : Without the commenta- 
tor’s exposition, they are indeed what Sir WILLIAM 
JF owrs has somewhere termed them, dark as the 
darkest oracle. Even with the aid of a comment, 
they cannot be fully understood until they are per- 
used with the proper context. Notwithstanding 
this 


4 


* Even the expunging of a letter is considered as the substitution 
of a blank. 
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this defect, Bug r'o'yrr Dr'esgivA *, who revised. 
the Camudi, has for very substantial reasons adhered 

to the Pa'n'iniya sitras. That able grammarian has 
made some useful changes in the arrangement: of 

the Pracriya: he has amended the explanation of 
the rules, which was in many ‘places incorrect or im- | 

' perfect: "he has remedied many omissions ; has en- 
,larged the examples; and has noticed thé most im- 

' por tant instances where the. elder grammarians dis: 
agree, or where classical poets have deviated from 
the strict rules of grammar. This excellent work is 
entitled Sidd'hánta Cgumydi, ‘The author has very 
properly followed the' example of RÁMACHAN NDRA, 
1n excluding all rules that are peculiar to tbe ob- 
--golete dialect af the Véda, or which relate to accen- 
“tyation ; 2 this tac belongs to uk rs alone. yos 


D 


Siipolements of ing, the gence grammar are interwoven 
by this author with the body of his work. - 

Tue Hindus delight ip Selina AE disputation.. 
Their grammarians indulge this propensity as much 
as their lawyers end their sophists t. BHATT OUY, 

)'C881TA has. provided an-ample store of contra: - 
= versy in an argumentative commentary on his own 
grammar. .This work is entitled Prent'a menéramd. 

e also composed a very voluminous commentary on. 
the eight lectures of PA w'1yr1, and gaveit the title of | 
Sabda. Caustubha. The only portion of it I havg 
yet seen reaches no, farther. than to. the: end of the 
first section of PAw‘iny's first lecture. -But this is 
3o diffusive, that, if the whole have been. executed ^ 
on a similar PH it must dis the eu VQ-. 

ums. 


Prieta: 


am. told, now. iur at Benares. de muse have sen thea. be 264 
tween one and two centuries ago. 

XY "Many separate treatises on different branches of general gram. 
m "d very properly considered as appertaining to the science of” 
logic t 
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lume of the Mahdbhashya itself. I havé reason, 
however, fot doubting that it was ever completed. 
Tu commentaries oh the Sid@hénta Caumudi 
and Manéramd are very numerous. The most cele- 
brated shall be heré briefly noticéd. 1. The Tatwa 
béd hini expounds the Sidd'hánta : it is the work of 
INYÁNENDRA SARASWATE, án Peu and the 
pupil of VAMANENDRA SWAMI. 2, The Sábdéndü 
s'éc'hard i$ another commentary on BüAd'T'o 7178 
granimar. It was composed by a successor, if not 
a descendant, of that grammarian. An abridgment 
of it, which’ is very generally studied, is the work 
of Nkex’s' A, son of Savx BnaT' f s, and pupil of 
Haripvesnita. He was pátrouiséd, ad appears 
"from his preface, by thé proprietor of Srivigavéra 
pára *. Though called an abridgment, this Laghu 
S'abdéndu is a voluminous performance. 3. The 
Laghi S'ébdaraing is à commentary on the Manó- 
ramá of Bnaw'v'o;íf Di'esuita, by the authors 
grandson, Hart’ Diesurta. This: Work is not im 
properly termed an abridgment, sitice i¢ is short in 
comparison with most other commentáries on gram- 
mar. A larger performamice on the same topicks, 
and with the same title of S’dbda ratna, was com- 
' posed by a professor of this seheéol. 4. BALA- SAR- 
MAN PkcoxXprva, who is either fourth or fifth 
in succession from BHATToJY, as professor of 
granuhur at Benares; has written: commentaries on 
the ¢ Caustubha, S abide retna, and: Sabdéndu sée hara. 
His father, BArbvARAT'HA BHATTA, largely anno- 
tated the Paribháshéndi séc'hara of NÁco'i 
Bnadrxy Which: is an-argumentátive commentary 
on a collection. of grammatical axioms and defini- 
oo cited’ by the "glossarists of Pawni. This 
compilation; entitled. Paribhásh&, has also furnished 
the text for other controversial performances bearing 
similar titles. 
. P2 WHILE 
"* A-town on the Ganjes, marked Sizgbere in Rennel’s maps. I: 
is situated-above LHlababad. z j 
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"MurLE so many; commentaries have been written’ 
on the Sidd'hánta Caumudz, the Pracriya, Coumudi, 
has not been neglected. ‘The scholiasts of this too 
are numerous. Fhe most known is Crisuna Pan- 

rra; and his work has been abridged by his pupil 
Jayant TA, who has given the title of Tatwa chandra, 
to a very excellent “compendium *. *, On the other 
hand, CRr'suxa PaxpiTa hes Aad the fate com- 
mon to all noted grammarians; since his work has. 
einploy ed a host of commentators, who have largely 
commented on.it. 
- Tue Caumudis, independently: even of their nu-. 
“merous commentaries, have been found too vast and. 
intricate for young. students, Abridgments of the: 
Sidd'hánta. Caumud? have been therefore attempted: 
by sev éral authors with unequal degrees of success,. 
Of three such abridgments, onei only seems to, de-; 
serve present. notice. . It is the “Mad hya. Caumudi,.. 
and is accompanied. by. a similar compendium of an-, 
notations, entitled Madhya Ménoramá. The name ` 
indicates, that it holds a middle place between the 
diffuse original, and the jejune abstracts called. 
Laghi Caumud£, ,&c. -. It contatas-such of Pa“, 
Níx1's rules as are most universal, and adds to each, 
a short but perspicuous exposition. . It omits only 
the least common exceptions.and limitations. ^. 
When Sanscrit was the language of Indian courts,. 
and was cultivated. not only by persons who devoted. 
themselves to religion and literature, but also by 
princes, lawyers, soldiers, physicians, and scribes; 
in. short, by the, first. three tribes, and by many 
classes included in the fourth; an easy “dndepopular. 
grammar must have been needed: by: persons who: 
could not waste the best years of. their, lives in ias 
study of words, Such grammars must always have 
been in use; those, how ever. i hich are now stu-: 


: ' died. 


* Finished by bim, as appears from a postscript to the book, in 
the year 1687.0f the Samvat era, ‘Though he studied at Bezares, he 
appears to have-been-horn onthe banks of the Tapati, a river marked. 
Taptee à in KENNEL’s map, 
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died are not, I believe, of very ancient date. The 
most esteemed is the Séraswata, together with its 
commentary named Chandricá. It Seems to have 
been formed on one of the Caumudis, by translating 
Pasinys rules into language that is intell ligible, in- 
dependently of the gloss, and without the necessity 
of adverting to a different context. 

ANOTHER popular | grammar, which is in high ro- 
pute in Bengal, is entitled Mugd habód ha, and is 
accompanied by a commentary. It is the work or 
VóPADÉVA, aud proceeds upon a plan grounded on 
that of the Caumudis ; but the author has not been 
content to translate the rules of P&xrixr, and to 
adopt his technical terms. He has on the contrary 
invented new terms, and contrived new abbrevia- 
tions. ‘The same author likewise composed a metri- 

cal es of verbs alphabetically arranged. It 
is named Cavicalpadruma, and is intended as a sub- 
stitute for the D'Adtupáta. 

The chief inconvenience attending VoPpapr'va's 
innovation is, that commentaries and scholia, writ- 
ten to elucidate poems and works of science, must 
be often unintelligible to those who have studied 
only his grammar, and that the writings of his scho- 
lars must be equally incomprehensible (wherever a 
grammatical subject js noticed) to the students of 
the Pånini ‘ya. Accordingly the Pandits of Benga} 
are cut off in a manner from communication on 
grammatical topics with the learned of other pro- 
vinces in India. Even etymological dictionaries, 
such gs the commentaries on the metrical vocabula- 
gs, wich I shall next proceed to mention, must be 
inintelligible to them. 

Iv appears from the prefaces of many different 
PDC treatises, that works, entitled Dáte« 
and Néma páráyan a, were formerly studied. They 
must hax e comprehended, as their title implies, *' the 
whole of the verbs and nouns” appertaining to the 
language ; and, since they are mentioned as very vo- 

P3 luminous, 
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luminous, they must probably have contained refer 
rences to all the rules applicable to every single verb 
and noun. Harapatra’s explanation of the title 
confirms this notion. But it does not appear that 
any work is now extant, under this title. The D'A4- 
tupáta, with its commentaries, supplies the piace of 
the D'Adtupára yana. A collection of dictionaries 
and vocabularies i in like manner supplies the want of 
the Nama párayana. These then' may be noticed 
in this place as a branch of grammar. 

"T HE best and most esteemed vocabulary is the 
Amerá cóshg. Even the bigotry of SANCAR AcHA- 
RYA spared this, when he proscribed the other works 
of AMERA Stnua*. Like most other Sanscrit dic- 

j tionaries, 


* AMER-SINH was an eminent poet ard one of the nine gems (for. 
so ‘these poets wére called), who were the ornament of Vicrama’. 
DITYA’s court. . Unfortunately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect ; 


and his poems are said to have perished in the persecutions fomented by 


intolerant philosophers against the persons and writings of both Jainas 
and Baupp'Has. ‘The persecution instigated by SAwGARA and 
Upay AN A'CHA/RYA, were enforced, perhaps from political motives, 
by princes òf the Yazsau!ava and S'arvasects, who compelled the Ba up. 
p’HA monarchs to retire from Hzsdustág, and to content themselves 
with their dominions of Lása? and Bbó:'a. It would becuricus toin- 
vestigaie the date of this importart revolution, The present conjec- 
ture, for it is litte more than mere conjecture, is partly founded upon 
some acknowledgments made by Pandits, who confess thatSancara and 
Upayana persecuted the heterodox sects and proscribed their books; 
and partly on the evidence of the engraved plate found at Madgagiri, 
and of the inscription on the pilar found at Bedál (See As. Res. 
"x, T p. 193 & 133), from which it appears, that Dz/vara/La Drva 
belonged to the sect of Bupp'HA ; and that he reigned over Bengad 
and Garuda as well as Lásañ and Bhét; and had sucqgssfully invaded 
Cambéja, after traversing as a conqueror the Piz4'£ Piper xoi megn- 
tains. His descendants, as far as the fourth | generation, governe 

no less excenfive empire ; as appears from the inscription on the pilla 
at Bedél. J must however acknowledge, that this last mentioned in- 
scription does not indicate any attachment to the sect of Bypp’Ha; 
This may be accounted for by supposing that the worshippers of 
Crisun'a and of Ra'ma were then, as cordial to the followers of 
Bupp' HA, as they now are towards each other. "The king and. his 
minister might belong to ‘different sects. 


a edt 


AMERA 
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tionarics, it is arranged in versé to aid thé memory. 
Synonymous words are collected into one or more 
verses, and placed: in fifteen different chapters, which 
treat of as many different subjects. The sixteenth 
contains a few homonymous terms, arránged alpha- 
betically iù the Indian manner by the final conso- 
nants. he seventéenth chapter is a pretty full 
catalogue of indeclinables, which European philolo- 
gists would call ddverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and intei jections; but which Sanscrit grammarians 
consider as indeclinable nouns. The last chapter of 
the Ameracésh is a treatise on the gender of nouns. 
Another vocabulary by the sanie author is often 
cited by his commentators under the title of, 4mera- 
male. 

Numerous commentaries- have been written on 
the Amera edsh. The chief object of them is to ex- 
plain the derivations of the nouns, and to supply the 
principal deficiencies of the text,. Sanserit etymo- 
logists scarcely acknowledge a single primitive 
amongst the nouns. When unable to trace an ety- 
niology which may be consistent with the accepta- 
tion of the word, they are content to derive it ac- 
cording to grammatical rules from some root to 
which the word has no affinity in sense. At other 
is they adopt fanciful etymologies from Purdnas 

r from Tantras. But in general the derivations 
are accurate and instructive. The best known 
among these commentaries of the Amera cósha is the 
Padra chandricá, compiled from sixteen older com- 
y Mata surnamed MucuT a4, or 

4 at 


Amera is mentioned in an inscription at Budd’ha gayd as the 
founder of a temple at that place. (As, Res. v. I. p. 284), This 
circumstance may serve to explain why his works have been proscribed" 
with peculiar inveteracy, as‘it‘is acknowledged by many: Pazidits that 
they have been. He was.probably a zealous sectarist. 

This is, however, by no méans certain: and Bua'xruyy D'is-. 
carra, in his commentary on the Amera cósba, denies that there is: 

any evidence to prove that the author belonged tó the sect of Ja1&as. 
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at Full length RAYA MUCUT'A MANI’ t appears 
from the incidental mention of the years then ex- 
pired of. astronomical eras, that Mucu'ra made this 
compilation in the 4539d.year of the Cali yug, which 
corresponds with A. D. 1430. ÀcuvurA JAĻLACI 
has abridged Mucrt A's commentary, but with- : 
a acknowledgment, and has given the title of 
Fyác hyd pradipa to his compendium. On the other: 
hand; BHAnusr-Drcsurra lias revised the same. 
compilation, and has corrected the numerous errors 
of MucuT A: whe often derives words from roots, . 
that are unknown to the language; or. according to 
rules which lave no place in its grammar: Birk- 
NuJr has greatly improyed the plan of the work, 
by inserting from other authorities -the various ac- - 
ceptations of words exhibited by A{era in one,or- 
two senses only, This excellent compilation : ;g en- 
titled Zyách ya sud'há..' 

Tue Amera cósha, as has been already biated, 
gives a very incomplete list ofw oids that have va- 
. tous acceptations. This defect is well supplied by.. 
the Méding a dictionary so named from its author 
Mépinicar. It contains words taat bear many 
senses, arranged in alphabetical order by the final 
consonants ;. "and a list of hon: anymous indeclin- 
ables is subjoined to it. ` A similar di&tionary, .com- 
piled by Mauss wana, and entitled Viswa pracás a, 
1s much consulted, tliough it be verv. defective, as 
has been justly remarked by M'rprwrzOAmR. It con- 
tains, however, a very useful appendix on’ words 
spelt more than one way ; and did aer letters 
which are liable to be confounded, such as v 
and another again on the gender of nouns. T'iese 
subjécts are not separately treated by MEDINI- 
CAR; but he has on the other haud specified the 
genders with great care in the body of the work. - 
The exact age “of the AM édint i is not certainly known; 
butit is older than M UCU r/A's compilation, since 
it is quoted by this author. | M. 

| AMERA’S 
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AwERA's dictionary does not contain more than 
ten thousand different words. Yet the Sanscrit 
language is very copious. The insertion of deri- 
vatives, that do not at all deviate from their regular 
and obvious import, has been very properly deemed 
superfluous. Compound epithets, and other com- 
pound terms, in which the Sanscrit language is 
peculiarly rich, are likewise omitted ; excepting such 
as are especialiy appropriated, by a limited accepta- 
tion, either.as titles of Deities, or as names of plants, 
animals, &c. In fact compound terms are formed 
at pleasure, according to the rules of grammar ; and 
must generally be interpreted in strict conformity 
with those rules. Technical terms too are mostly 
excluded from general dictionaries, and consigned 
to separate nomenclatures. The Ameracdsh then is 
less defective than might be inferred from the small 
number of words explained in it.. Still, however, it 
needs a supplement. The Hardvalt may be used 
as such. It is a vocabulary of uncommon words, 
compiled by Purusuértama, the author of an ety- 
mological work, and also of a little collection of 
monograms, entitled E’cacshara. His Hárávali 
was compiled by him under the patronage of 
D'unirA sinna.. It is noticed by Mtpinicar, 
and seems to be likewise anterior to the Vis’ wa. 

The remaining deficiencies of the Ameracésh are 
supplied by consulting other dictionaries and voca- 
bularies; such as HerAywo’Ha’s, VACUESPATT'S, 
the Dharamicósha, or some other. Sanscrit dic- 
tionages,are indeed very numerous. Punusnór- 
ia did Méprxicar name the Utpalini, Sabdar- 
eoa and Sansdrévarta, as works consulted by them. 
PunusuórTAMA adds the names of VAcHEspatt, 
VyApi and VicRAMÁDITYA; but it is not quite 
clear whether he mentions them as the authors and 
patrons of these, or of other dictionaries.  M'Ept- 
XICAR adds a fourth vocabulary called Néma- 
mdlé, and with similar obscurity subjoins the cele- 
bratéd 
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brated namés of BuAcuri, VanARUCHT, SÅS WATA, 
Boracita and Rawripgva. He then. proceeds to 
enumerate the dictionaries of AMERA, S’ UBHANGA, 
HELÁYND HA, GÓVERD HANA, RABHASA PALA, 
and the Ratnacósha; with the vocabulazi ies of 
RUDRA, Darr and GANGÁD'HARA; as. 
also the Dharasticósha, | Hávétoali, VEUbada miu. 
Tricéán dasésha and Ratnamáló, Many of these are 
cited by the commentatois on Aarzaa, and by the 
scholiasts on different poems. The following are- 
also frequently cited ; some as etymologists, the rest: 
as lexicographers : Swá Mf, Dorca, SAARVA DEARA- 
VAMAWA, CHANDRA, and the authors of the Fai- 
Sayntt Námanid hana, Haima, Frikat-nighanti, &c. 
To this list might be added: the Anécdrt? ha, dani- 
manjari Nå ánárť ha, and other vocabularics of homo- 
nymous terms:; the Dwiructi, Bhuriprayóga:cóska, 
aiid other lists of wor ds spelt in-more than one way ;- 
and the various Nighantis. or iudi. such. 
as the D tameantari-nighanta and: Raganigaanta,. 
which contain lists of the materia medica; aud: the 
Nighanti of the Véda, which explains obsolete words: 
and unusual acceptations *, 

Brrore [ proceed to:mention other languages: of 
India, it may be proper tomention, that the schóolof - 
Benares. now uses the Sidfhánta caumadt, and 
other works of Buatrésr, as the same school for- 
‘merly did the .Césicd vritti.. The Pracríyà cau- 
mudi, with- its commentaries, maintains its ground! 
among the learned of Afit*hila or Tirhit. In both: 
places, however, and indeed throughout , ay the, 
Afahabhishya continues to-be the standard: $t YIN, 
scrit grammar. It is therefore studied. by: all who! 
are ambitious of acquiring. a-critical. knowledge of 
the language. The Haricéricá, with its commen- 

. tarieg 

* The Niructi, as explained in Sir WrreLIamw Jones’s treatise ont 
the literature of. the Hindus, belongs: to- the: same-class wizh- the: 
Mighanti of the Fédai: and a: small. vocabolary under both! these titles: 
is commonly annexed to the Rigveda to complete the set of Upavedas. 


There is however a much larger work entitled Niructi; and the come 
mentators of it are often cited upon topics.of generel grammar, 
= yy 
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taries by HELÁRÁJA and PUNJARAJA, was probably 
in use with a school that once flourished at Ujjayint: 
but it does not seem to be now generally studied in 
any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages compre- 
hends the written dialects which are now used in the 
intercourse of civil life, and which are cultivated by 
lettered men. The author of a passage already 
quoted includes all such dialects under the general 

. denomination of Prácrit: but this term is. com- 
monly restricted to one language, namely to the 
Saraswati bála bani, or the speech of children on the 
banks of the Saraswati*. There is reason to believe 
that ten polished dialects formerly prevailed in as 
many different civilized nations, who: occupied all 
the fertile provinces of Hindustan and the Dekhin. 
Evident traces of them still exist. They shall be 
noticed in the order in which these Hindu nations 
a Tis lly enumerated. 

The Saresweaia was a nation which occupied the 
banks of the river Séraswati. Bréhmanas who are 
still ea DE by the name of their nation, in- 
habit chiefly the Penjáb or Panchanada, west of the 
river from which they take their appellation. Their 
original language may have once prevailed through 
the. southern and western parts of Hindustan proper, 
and is probably the idiom to which the name of' 
Prácrit is generally appropriated. This has been 
more culi tivated than any other among the dialects 
which will be. here enumerated, and it occupies a 
principal place in the dialogue of most dramas. 
y Veautiful poems composed. wholly in this lan- 

guage, or intermixed with stanzas of pure Sanscrit, 
have per petuated the memory of it; though perhaps 
it have long ceased to be a vernacular tonguc. 
Grammars have been compiled for the purpose of 
teaching this language and its prosody, and several 

treatises 





* "(he term will'bear a different i interpretation : but this seems to 
be the most probable explanation of it,. "The other (youthful speech 
of Saraswati) is generally received, 
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. treatises s of rhetorick have TM written to illustrate 


its beauties. The Prácrita manóramà and Prácrtte 
Pingala are instances of the one, - and the Saraswati 
Cant'ábharan'a of Dno jap&va may be named as an 
example of the other, although both Sanserté and 
Prácrit idioms furnish a 16 examples with which that 


author elucidates his precepts. For the character of 


the Prácrit language I must. refer the reader to Sir 
WILLIAM Jowzs's remarks in his De to. the a 
translation of the Fatal Ring. $8 
Tue Cányacubjas possessed a, great: empi: re, the 
metropolis of which was the ancient, city of Cánya- 
cubja or Canój. Theirs. secms. to. be the language 
which forms the erouiid- ‘work of modern Hindustént, 
and which is*kuown by the appellation of Hindi or - 
Hindevi. Two dialects of it may be easily distin- 


‘guished; one more refined, the other less so. To 


this last the name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, 
while the other.is often confounded with Práécrit. 
Numerous poems have been .composed in bo:h dia- 
lects, not ohly before the Hindustént was ingrafted 
on the Hindi by a large intermixzure of Persian, but 
also in very modern times, by Muhammedan. zs well 
as Hindu poets. Déhrás or detached couplets, and 
Cabiis or stanzas, in the Hindevi, may be. found 
among the works of Afuslemán authors; it will be 
sufficient to instance those of MEeLic MUHAMMED 
Jaisi, MUHAMMED ÁFZEL, and ÅMIRKHA N AN- 
JAM. Most poems in this dialect are, however, the 
exclusive production of Hindu poets*. On examin- 
| ing 
* Among the most admired specimens of Hixd? poetry, the seve 
hundred couplets of Biga/nt/LA/L, and the amatory verses.of Sy'n 
DER and of Matira’M, are. conspicuous, . But their dialect is not 
pure Hizdevi ; since they sometimes borrow from the Persian language. 
‘Su/nper wrote his poemsin the reign of Sua/wjeHa/x, and seems to 
have been patronized by that prince, whom he praises in ‘his preface. 
Brna'/nr/La!r flourished at: the court of 4móber, towards the begin. | 
ning of the sixteenth century of the Christian erà. His poems were 
arranged in their present o rder for the use of the unfortunate prince 
A'ZEM 
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ing them the affinity of Hindi with the Sanscrit lan- 
guage is peculiarly striking ; and no person ac-. 
quainted with both can hesitate in afürming that 
Hindi is chiefly borrowed from Sanscrir. "Many 
words of which the etymology shows them to be the 
purest Sanscrit, are received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change but that of making the final 
vowel ‘silent; a still greater number cxhibits no other 
difference than what arises from the uniforny permu- 
tation of certain letters; the-rest too, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, may be easily traced toa Sans- 
crit origin.’ That thisis the root from which Hindi 
has sprung, (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanscrit 
has been refined, ) may be proved by etymology, the 
analogy of which is lost in. Hindi and preser rved in 

Sanscrit. A few examples will render this evident. 
CnívÁ signifies action, and Carma act, both of 
which are regularly derived from the root Cri to do. 
They have been adopted into Hindustan, with many 
other regulàr derivatives of the same root; (such,. 
for example, as: Caran a [contracted into Carnà] the 
act of doing; Carta the agent; Céárax ree or the 
means of doing ; ; Cárya [Čúrj, Có, ] tke thing to be 
done, and the intent or purpose of the action. 5 But 
I select these two instances, because both words are 
adopted into Hindustáni in two several modes. Thus 
Criú signifies action, and Ciriá expresses one meta- 
phorical sense of the same Sanscrté word, viz. oath 
or ordeal. Again, Ciriá-car«m sig nifies funeral rites; 
but Cám is the most usual form in which the Sa-. 
scrit Curma is exhibited in the Hindustani; and it 
thugasgeemmcs the same form with Cám, desire, a very 
y omn word taken from the Sanscrit derivative of 
the root Cam, to seek: here then, Hindustial con- 
l l fourds. 


Azem, Sua/n; and the modern edition is therefore called 4 zemibr, 
The old edition has been elegantly translated into Baier?! verse, by. 
Heripresa’pa’ PaxptTA, under the patronage of Cue’ TSis/5, when 
Koe of Bezerei. = 
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founds two very different words in onë instance, and’ 
makes two words out of ane in the other instance. 
Sar literally signifies existent, it is employed in 
' the acceptation of truth; Satya, a regular derivative 
from it, signifies true; or, employed. substautively, 
truth. The correspondent Hindi word, sach, is cor^ - 
ruptéd from the Sanscrit satya, by neglecting the. 
final vowel, by substituting j for y, according to the 
genius of the indes dialect, and by transforming: 
the harsh combination £j into the softer sound of ch. 
Here then is obviously traced the identity of the 
Hindustáni sach, aud Bengali shózyo, which are only 
the same Sanserit word satya varióusly pronounced, 
Yuvan signifies young, and yauóana youth; the 
first makes Fuvd in. the nominative case: this is 
adopted into Hinduastdm with the usual permutation 
of consonaüts, and bécomes Jubá, as. Yauvena. is 
transformed into Jóban: The-same word lras been 
less corrupted in Persian and Latin, where it stands 
Juwdn and Juvenis. In many infections the root.of 
Fuean is contracted into Yin, the possessive case, 
for example, forms in the three numbers, Yánas, 
Yunós, Y ánéám : here, then, we trace the origin: of 
the Latin comparative Junior; and, I cannot hesi- 
tate in referring to these Sanscrit roots, the Welsh . 
Jevangh, and Armorican Jovank, as well as the Saxon 
Y'eong, and finally the English Young. ‘This awa- 
logy, which seems evident "through the medium of 
the Sanscrit language, is wholly "obscuted in Hin- 
dustant. | 
Tisser examples might be easily multiplied, but 
. unprofitably, I fear; for, after proving 4m N 
tenths of the Mindi dialect may be traced. back to 
the Sanscri idiom, there yet remains the difficalty. 
of accounting for the remaining tenth, which is 
perhaps the basis of the Hindi languag e. Sir WIL- ( 
L'AS Jones thought it so, and he thence inferred, 
that the pure Hindi was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Saziscrit was introduced by conguer- 
ô ors 
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ors from other kingdoms in some very remote age *. 

This opinion I do not mean to controvert. I ouly 

contend, that where similar words are found in both 
languages, the Hindi has borrowed from Sanscrit, 

rather than the Sanscrit from Hindi. It may be re- 

marked too, that in most countries the progress has 
been from.languages rich in inflections, to dialects 

sunple in their structure. In modern idioms, aux- 

ihary verbs and appendant particles supply the place 

of numerous inflections of the root : it. may, for this 

reason, be doubted, whether the present structure of 
the Hindi tongue be not a modern refinement. . But 
the question, which has: been here hinted rather than 
discussed, can be decided only by à careful exami- 

nation of the oldest compositions that are now ex- 

tant in the Hindi dialect. Until some person exe-' 
.€ute this task, a doubt must remain, whether the 
ground-work of Hindi, and consequently of Hindu- 
stani, be wholly distinct from that of Sanscrit. 

Ow the subject of the modern, dialect of Upper 
India, I with pleasure refer to the works of a very 
ingenious member of this society, Mr. GILCHRIST, 
whose labours have now made it easy to acquire the 
knowledge of an elegant language, which is used in 
every part of Hindustén and the Dekhin ; which is 
the common vehicle of colloquial intercourse among 
all well educated natives, and among the illiterate 
also in many provinces of India, and which is almost 
every where intelligible to some among the inhabit- 
ants of every village. The dialects, which will be 
next noticed, are of more limited use. 

Gag rack or, as it is commonly called, Bengaiah, 
afin is the language spoken in the provinces, | 

= of 


- 


* Third anniversary discourse. Ai 
+ It is necessary to remark, that although Gaura be the name of 
Bengal, yet the Brdhmanas, who bear that appellation, are not inba- 
bitants of Bexgal but of Hisdustán proper. They reside chiefly in 
the Suba of Delhi; while rhe Brábmaza: of Bengal are avowed cola. 
7 nists 
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of which the ancient city of Gaur was once the éa- 
pital; it-still prevails in all the provinces of Bengal, 

excepting perhaps sotne frontier districts, but is said 
to be spoken in ‘its greatest purity in the eastern 
parts only ; and, as there spoken, contains few words 
which are not evidently derived from Sanscrit. This 
dialect has not been neglected by learned men. Many 
Sanscrit poems have been translated, and some origi- 

nal poems have been composed ia it ; learned Hindus 
in Dengal speak it almost exclusively ;. verbal in- 
struction in sciences is communicated through this 
medinm, aud even publick disputations are conducted’ 
in this dialect. Instead of writing it in the Déva- 
nágari, as the Prácrit and Hindevi are written *, the 
inhabitants of _Bengal have adopted a peculiar cha- 

"racter, which is nothing else but: Déca-nágarí, dif- 
formed for the sake of “expeditions writing. | Even 
the learned amongst them employ this character. fox 
the Sunscrit language, the.pronunciation of, which 
too E in like manner degrade to the Bengélz stan- 
dard. "The labours of Mr; Ha rip and Mr. Forse. 
TER have already rendered a knowledge of the Ben- 
gáií dialect accessible, and Mr. Forsters further 

exertions will still more facilitate the. acquisition of 

alanguage, which cannot bat be deemed greatly 
useful, since it prevails throughout the richest aud 
most valuable portion of the “British possessions in 
India. 


Marr HILA 


nifts from Cawáj, It is difficult to account for this conrradictien. 
The Gaura Brábmanas alledge a tradition, that ere A ors mi. 
grated in the days of the. Pánzavas, at the commencement c re- 
sent Cali Yuga. "Though no plausible conjecture can be founded 
this tradition, yet. I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly 
‘hazarded by me; that the Gar of our maps was the original country 
of the Ganra priests. 

* Prácrit and ‘Hindi books are sesso written in the Dévand. . 
gar); buta corrapt writing, called Négari, is used by Hindus in all . 
common transactions where Afiad? is employed by them; and a still 
more corrupted one, wherein vowels are for the most part omitted, is 

employ ed 
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Marr'nirA, or Tirhüt£ya, is the language used in 
Mit^hila, that is, in the Sireár of Tirhát, and in 
some adjoining districts, limited however by the ri- 
vers Cust (Causici,/) and Gandhac. (Gandhaci, ) and 
by the mountains of Népál : it has great affinity with 
Bengali; and the character in which it is written 
differs little from that which is employed through- 
out Bengal, In Tirhát, too, the learned write San- 
scrit in the Tirhutiya character, and pronounce it 
after their own inelegant, manuer, As the dialect of 
Afit hilà has no extensive use, and does not appear to 
have been at any time cultivated by elegant poets, 
Jtis unnecessary to notice it further in this place. 

UrcaALa, or O'd'radés a, is co-extensive with the 
Subá of O'résd, extending from Médintpár to Má- 
azacapattana, and from the seato Sammall-pár. The 
language of this province, and the character in which 
it is written, are both called Uriya. So far.as a 
judgment can be formed from imperfect specimens of 
this language, it contains many Sanscri¢ words va- 
riously corrupted, with some Persian and Arabick 
terms borrowed through the medium of Hindusténi, 
and with others of doubtful origin. "The letters are 
evidently taken from the-Dévanágari ; and the Bráh- 
mens of this province use the Uriya character in 
writing the Sanscrit language: its deviations from 
the D£vanágari may be explained, from the practice 
of writing on palm leaves with an.iron style, or 
on paper with a pen cut from a porcupine's quill. It 
differs in this respect from the hand-writing of north- 
ern tribes, and is analogous to that of the southern 
inhabitants of the peninsula. 

p me i Q . ni . (nur 
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employed by bankers and others in mercantile transactions. I must 
here confess that I can give no satisfactory explanation of the term. 
The common etymology of Nágarí is unsatisfactory ; unless Nagara 
be taken as the name of some particular.place emphatically called the 
city. t 
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THE five Hindu nations, whose peculiar dialects 
“have been thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern 
and eastern portions of India; they are denominated 
the five Gaurs. The rest, called. the five Brévirs, 


inhabit the southern and western parts of the penin- . 


sula. Some Pandits indeed exclude Caradia, and 
substitute Casmira; but others, with more propriety, 
omit the Cáshmirian tribe ; and, by adding the Cå- 
naras to the list of Drévir s, avoid the inconsistency 
of placing a northern tribe among southern nations. 
There is reason too for doubting whether Céshmira 
be occupied by a distinct nation, and whether the 
inhabitants of it be not rather a tribe of Cényacubjas. 
DraAvira is the country which terminates the pe- 
ninsula of India. Its northern limits appear to lie 
between the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of north 
latitude. The language of the province is the Tamed, 
to which Europeans have given tae name cf Mala- 
-bar *, from Malay-war, duy vince of Drécira. They 
have similarly corrupted the zrue name of the dialect 
into Tamul, Tamulic, and Tamulian T: but the word, 
as pr onounced by the natives, is Tamla, or Timalah:; 
and this seems to indicate a derivation from Témra, 
or Támraparmi a river of note, which waters the 
southern Méthura, situated within the limits of 
Drévir. The provincial dialect is written in a cha- 
racter which is greatly corrupted from the parent 
Dévanágari, but which nevertheless 1s used by the 
Bráhmens of Drávir in writing tae Sanscrit language. 
After carefully inspecting a grammar published by 
Mr. DausMonD at Bombay, and a dictionary by 
_missionar les 


* A learned Brébmex of Drévira positively assures me, that the 
dialect of Malabar, though confounded by Europeans with the 7 4714, 
As different from it; and is not the linguage to which Europeans have 
allotted.that appellation. 

+ The Romifh and Preteftant missionaries who have publifhed dic. 


tionaries and grammars of this dialect, refer to another language, 


which they denominate Graudam and Grandonicum. It appears that 


' Sanscrit is meant, and the term thus corrupted by them is Grant! ba, . 


a volume or book. 
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missionaries at Madras, I can venture to pronounce 
that the Tama contains many, Sanscrit words, cither 
unaltered or little changed, with others more cor- 
rupted, anda still greater number of doubtful origin. 

Tue Mahérashtra or Mahrátta is the language of 
a nation which has in the present century greatly 
enlarged its antient limits. If any inference may be 
drawn from the name of the character in which the 
language is written, the country occupied by this 
people “was formerly called Máru*; for the peculiar 
corruption of the Déoundgari, which is employed by 
the MahárásM tras in common transactions, is deno- 
minated by them Már. Their books, it must be re- 
marked, are commonly written in Dévanégart. The 
Mahraita nation was formerly confined to a moun- 
tainous tract situated south of the river Nermada, 
and extending to the province of Cócán. ‘Their lan- 
guage is now more widely spread, but is not yet be- 
come the vernacular dialect- of provinces situated far 
beyond the antient bounds of their country. Like 
other Indian tongues, it contains much pure Sanscrit, 
and more corruptions of that language intermixed 
with words borrowed from Persian and Arabick, and 
with others derived from an unknown source. If 

the bards of Maru were once famous, their supposed 

successors, though less celebrated, are not less dili- 
sent. The Mahráttas possess many poems in their 
own dialect, either translated from the Sanscrit, or 
original compositions in honour of Crisuna, Rawk 
_ and other deified heroes. ‘Treatises in prose too, on 
subjects of logick and of philosophy, have been com- 
posed i in the Mahrátta dialect. 

CAnRNÁT A, or Cárnara, is the antient language 
of Carnét aca, a province which has given name to 
districts on both coasts of the peninsula. This dia- 

Q 2 lect 


* Mentioned in the royal grant preserved at a famous temple in 
Caruára. See As. Rus, v. III. p.48. However, the Mabráttas 
themselves affirm, that the Máru character was introduced amongst 
them from the ifland of Sár, 
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' lect still prevails in the intermediate mountainous 
tract, but seems to be superseded by other prcvincial 
tongues on the eastern coast. A peculiar ckaracter 
formed from the Dévandguri, but like the Tamla, 
much corrupted from it through the practice of writ- 
ing on palm-leaves with an iron style, is callec by the 
.same naine with the language of Carnatic. Br áh- 
mens of this tribe have assured me that the language 
bears the same affinity to Sanscrit as other dialects 
of the Dacshin. .lcan affirm too, from their con- 
versation, that the'Cánaras, like most other scuthern 
tribes, have not followed the ill example of Bengal 
and the provinces adjacent to. it, in pronouncing the 
Sanscrit language in the same ineleg ant manner with 
their own provincial dialects. 

TAILANGA, Télingah, or Tenga, is at once the 
name of a nation, of its language, and of the charac- 
.ter in which that language is written. - Though the 
oe of Telingána. alone retain the name in pub- 
lished maps of India, yet the adjacent provinces on 
either bank of Crishná and Géadcer', and those situ- 
ated on the north-eastern coast of the peninsula, are 
undoübtedly comprehended within the ancient limits 
of Tanga, sand are inhabited chiefly by people 
pf this tribe. The language too is widely soread: 
and many circumstances indicate that the Tailungas 
- formerly occupied à very extensive tract, in which 
". they still constitute the principal part of the popula- 
tion. "The character in which they write ther own 
language is taken from Dévandgari, and the Teilanga 
Bráhmens employ it in writing the Sanscrit tongue, 
from which the Tatlanga idiom is faid to hav e Dor- 
rowed more largely than other diaiects used in the 
south of India. This language appears to have been 
cultivated by poets, if not by prose writers, jor the 
Tailangas possess many compositions in their own 
provincial dialect, some of which are said to record 
the ancient history of the country. 7 

HE 
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THe province of Gárjara* does not appear to have 
been at any time much more extensive than the mo- 
dern Guerdé, although Bráhmanas distinguished by 
the name of that country, be now spread over the 
adjoining provinces on both sides of the Nermada. 
This tribe uses a language denominated from their 
own appellation, but very nearly allied to the Hinde 
tongue, while the character in which it 1s written 
conforms almost exactly with vulgar Négari. Con- 
sidering the situation of their country, and the ana- 
logy of language and writing, I cannot hesitate in 
thinking that the Gurjaras should be considered as 
the fifth northern nation of India, and the U’riyas 
should be ranked among the tribes of the Dacshin. 

Brier and imperfect as is this account of the 
Prácrits of India, I must be still more concise in 
speaking of the languages denominated Magad’hiand 
Apabhransa in the passages quoted at the beginning 
of this essay. Under these names are comprehended 
all those dialects which, together with the Prácrits 
above noticed, are generally known by the common 
appellation of Bhdshd, or speech. This term, as em- 
ployed by all philologists froth Pa’w'1n1 down to the 
present professors of grammar, does indeed signify 
the popular dialect of Sanscrit, in contradistinction 
to the obsolete dialect of the Véda; but in common 
acceptation, Bhákhá (for so the word is pronounced 
on the banks of the Ganges) denotes any of the mo- 
dern vernacular dialects of India, especially such as 
are coyrupted from the Sanscrit: these are very nu- 
merous." After excluding mountaineers, who are 
probably aborigines of India, and whose languages 
have certainly no affinity with Sanscrit, there yet re- 
main in the mountains and islands contiguous to 
India, many tribes that seem to be degenerate Hindus; 

Q 3 they 


* The limits of Gérjara, as here indicated, are too narrow. It 
sceins to have been co-extensive with the antient, rather than the mọ- 
dern Guzrdz, and to have included the whole, or the greatest part of 
Candesh and Malwa, 
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they have certainly retained some traces of the lan- 
guage and writing which their ancéstors had been 
taught to employ. 
. Wrruourt passing the limits of Hindustán, it would 
be easy to collect a copious list of cifferent dialects in 
the various provinces, which are inbabited by tke ten 
principal Hindu nations. The extensive region which 
is nearly defined by the banks of zhe Saraswat? and 
Gaagá on the north, and which is strictly limited by 
the shores of the eastern and western seas towards the 
sopth, contains fifty-seven provinces according to - 
some lists, and eighty-four acccrding to others. 
Each of these provinces: has its peculiar dialect, which 
appears, however, in most instances, to be a variety 
only of some one among the ten principal idioms. 
Thus Hindustani, which seems to be the lineal de- 
scendant of the Cényacubja, comprises numerous dia- 
lects from the Orduzebán, or language, of the royal 
camp and court, to the barbarous jargon which re- 
ciprocal mistakes have introduced among European 
gentlemen and their native servants. The same 
tongue, under its more appropriate denomination o£ 
Hindi, comprehends many dialects strictly local and 
provincial. ‘They differin the prepertion of Arabick, 
Persian and Sanscrit, either pure or-slightly corrupt- 
ed, which they contain; and some shades of differ- 
ence may be also found in the pronunciation, and . 
even in the basis‘of each dialect. 

Nor being sufficiently conversant with all these 
idioms, I shall only mention two, which are welk 
known, because lyrick poets have employed them in 
songs, that are still the delight of natives of all ranks. 
I allude to the Penjébi and to the Brij-bhakhd. The 
first is the language of Panchanada, or Penjáb, apro- 
vince watered by the five celebrated rivers which fall 
into the Sing'hu. The songs entitled Khédls and 
Teppas, which are no doubt tamiliar to all who have 
_a taste for the vocal music of India, are compcsed 

5 almost 
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almost exclusively in this dialect; as the Dhurpeds 
and regular tags are in Hindi, and Rékhtah*, in 
the language of the court of Hindustán. 

THe Bryg-bhákhá, or Vraja-bháshá, is the dialect 
supposed to have been anciently spoken among the 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Mathura. lt de- 
rives its name from the cowpens (Fraja) and dairies 
in the forest of Vrindd, where Cnísuw A was edu- 
cated among the wives and daughters of the cow- 
herds. His amorous adventures. with Ra’ p’na’ and 
the Gépis furnish the subject of many favourite songs 
in this dialect. It is still spoken with much purity 
throughout a great part of the Antarbéd, or Dóáb, 
and in some districts on the opposite banks of the 
Viimund and Ganga. | 

To these cursory observations might be fitly added 
a specimen of each language, and of the character in 
which it is written, together with a list of the most 
common terms in the various dialects of India, com- 
pared with words of similar sound and import in the 
ancient languages of Europe. I have indeed made 
collections for this purpose, but the insertion of a 
copious list would exceed the limits of a desultory 
essay. For this reason, and because the collection 
is yet incomplete, I suppress it; and shall here close 
the present essay abruptly, with the intention of re- 
suming the subject, should the further prosecution of 
these inquiries at any future time enable me to fur- 
nish the information called for by this society, cou- 
cerning the number of Hinduwi dialects, and the 
countries where they are spoken. 
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* The author of the Zezcereb: Sb&árá Hind explains Rékhtab as 
signifying’ any poetry composed in. the language of the royal court of 
Hindustéu, but in the ftyle and metre of Persian poety. 
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i and of the Bra’ MENS especially. 
. By H T. Coton Esc, 
ESSAY in 


A fofirrk essay í on ; this subject described the | 
daily ablutions performed with prayecs and acts of . 
religion By. every. Bréhmen. His next daily duty 


is the performance of. tlie five great sacraments. . The ~ 


first,, consisting iu the ‘study ı of the Véda, has been 
already noticéd; thé sacraménts of the. manes, of 
deifies, and of spirits, slightly touchéd upon in the 
- first essay, will be made the subject of the pre- 
sent onë; and the hospitable reception of guests will: 
be followed in the. next. by a description ‘of the va- 
rious ceremonies, which mist be celebrated at diffe- 
rent periods ' fiom. the. birth. to the marriage of a 
Hindu. — à 
' Thé sacrament of deities consists ii oblaton to. 
fire with prayers addressed to- various divinities ; 
and it is exélusive of the offerings of perfumes. and : 
blossoms before idols. It-does not fall within my 
present plan to describe the manner in Which the 
“several sects of Hindus P adore their gods, or the 
‘images of them ;. and I shall therefore restrict myself 
| to explain the oblations to fire, and then proceed. to 
describe funeral rites and commemorative obsequiés, ` 
`. together with the daily: offerings. of food and water 
to the manes of ancestors. : 
- lam 
* Asiatic Researches, yol. Ve pe 945.7 5 3 
t Ste nete A. 
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{ Aw guided by the author now before me* in 
premising the ceremony of consecrating the fire, and 
of hallowing the sacrificial implements; ** becausé 
this ceremony is, as it were, the ground-work of all 
religious acts.” 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level 
piece of ground four cubits square, free from all 
impurities, and sheltered by a shed. Having bathed 
and sipped water, he sits down with his face towards 
the cast, and places a vessel of water with cusa 
grass T on his left; then, dropping his right knee, 
and resting on the span of his left hand, he draws 
with a root of cusa grass a line one span, or twelve 
fingers long, aud directed towards the east. From 
the nearest extremity of this line, he draws another 
at right angles to it, twenty-one fingers long, and 
directed towards the north. Upon this line he 
draws three others, parallel to the first, equal to it in 
‘length, and distant seven fingers from each other. 
The first line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow 
line, and is sacred to the earth; the second is red, 
and sacred to fire; the third black, and sacred to 
DnanuaA'the creator; the fourth blue, and sacred to. 
Ixpra the regent'of the firmament; the fifth white, 
and sacred toSéma. He next gathers up the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it away 
towards the north-east, saying, '* what was [Herein] 

bad, 


* In the former essay, my chief guide vas Her a'yup'na, who has 
given very perfpicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used at 
religious ceremonies) in fevezal treatises, particularly in one entitled 
Brémand-servaswa, In the present essay, I likewise use a ritual 
composed by BHavane’va for the use of Sémavédi priests, and a 
commentary on the mantras by Gus'A Visti nu, as also the A’ chara.’ 
chandricé (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed by ‘Sudras, 
but including many of those performed by other classes), and the 
Achavdders' da, a treatise on daily duties. 

+ Poa Cynosuroides. Kozntre. On the new moon of Bhédra, 
a sufficient quantity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the 
whole year, ` 


^ 
t 


3 
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bad, is cast. away: ' "and he concludes by. sprinkling: 


water on the several lines. 
HaAvtne thus prepared the ground for the recep- 


tion of the sacrificial. fire, he takes a lighted ember’ 
. out of the covered vessel which contains he fire, and ` 


throws it away, saying, ‘‘ I dismiss far away carni- 
_vorous fire: may it go to the realm.of. Yama, bear- 
ing sin [Aence]." He then places the fire before 
him, saying, “ Earth "Sky ! Heaven!” and adding, 


“this other [harmless] fire alone remains here; $5 
well knowing [its office], may it convey my oblation. 


to the Gods.” He then denominates.the fre acs 


cording to the purpose for which he prepares it,- 


saying, “ Fire! thou art named so and so;” and he 


concludes this part of the ceremony by. silently- 


‘burning a log of wood, ‘one spon long, and smeared 
with clarified. butter. 

He next proceeds tó place the Brahma or superin- 
tending priest. Upon very solemn occasions, a learn- 


ed Brahmin a does actually discha-ge the functions of 
superintending priest. ; but, in general, a bundle con-. 
taming fifty blades of cusa grass is placed to repre- 
sent the Brahmá.. The officiating priest takes up: 
the vessel of water, and walks round the fire keeping . 


his right: side turned towards 3t: he then pours 
water near it, directing the stream towards the east ; 
he spreads cusa grass thereon; and, crossing his 
right knee over. his léft withouz sitting down, he 
takes up a single blade of grass between the thumb 


and ring finger of his left band, and throws it away 


towards. the southwest corner of the shed, saying, 


what was herein bad, is cast away." Next, touch- 


ing the water, resting the sole of his Tight foot 
om his left ankle, and sprinkling the grass: with 


water, he places. the Bráhmá on it, saying, “ sit- on . 


[this] seat until [thy] fee [be paid thee].” ‘The offici- 
. ating priest then returns: by the same road by which: 


he went round the Aire; and sitting down again 


with ^ 


Sat 
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with his face towards the east, names the carth in- 
audibly. 

Ir any profane word have been spoken during the 
preceding ceremony, atonement must now be made 
by pronouncing this text: '' Thrice did Visumw'u 
step, and at three strides traversed the universe : 
happily was his foot placed on the dusty [earth].” 
The meaning is, since the earth has been purified by 
the contact of Visun’v’s foot, may she (the. earth so 
purified) atone for any profane word spoken during 
this ceremony. 

Ir it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed 
with milk, curds and butter, this too is the proper 
time for mixing them; and the priest afterwards 
proceeds to name the earth in the following praycr, 
which he pronounces with downcast look, resting 
both hands on the ground: ** We adore this earth ; 
‘this auspicious and most excellent earth: Do 
‘thou, O fire! resist [our] enemies. ‘Thou dost 
‘take [om thee] the power [and office] of other 
ot [deities]. ^ 

Wirtu blades of cusa grass held in his right 
hand, he must next strew leaves of the same grass on 
three sides of the fire, arranging them 1 regularly, SO 
that the tip of one row shall cover the roots of the 
other. He begins with the eastern side, and at three 
times strews grass there, to cover the whole space from 
north to south ; and in like manner distributes grass 
on the southern and western sides. Le then blesses 
the ten regions of space; and rising a little, puts 
some wood * on the fire , with a ladle full of clarified 
butter, while he meditates i in silence on Brauma’ the 
lord of creatures. i 


THE 


* The fuel used at sacrifices must be wood of the racemiferous fig- 
tree, the leafy Butea, or the Catecha Mimosa. It should seem, how- 
ever, that the prickly Adenanthera, or even the Mango, may be used. 
The w d is cut into small M legs a span long, and not thicker than a 
man's fist, : 
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The pr iest then takes up two lea es of: cuse grass, 
- and with another blade of the same grass, cuts off* 
the length of à span, saying ‘‘ Pure leaves! be sacred 
(to Visi’ u ;” and throws them into a vessel of cop- 
per or other metal. Again he takes two leaves of 
grass, and liolding the tips between the thumb and 
ring finger of his right hand, and the roots between 
the thumb . and ring finger of his left, and crossing? 
his right hand over his left, he takes up clarified but: 
. ter on i the curvature -of the grass, and thus silently 
.casts some iuto the fire three several times. Hethen 
iss both the leaves with water, and throws. 
them away. He afterwards sprinkles with water the 
vessel- containing clarified butter, and puts it on the 
fire and fakes it ‘off again three times, and thus con- 
. cludes the ceremony of hallowing the butter; during 
the course: of which, while he “holds the leaves ,of 
grass in both hands, he recites this prayer, “‘ May 
the divine generator, [VISHNU,] purify thee by 
means of: [his] faultless pure leaf; and may the sun 
do so by means of [hii]: rays of light ! be this obla- 
" tion efficacious.”  - 
| Tue priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by 
ilirice turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, de- 
scribing with their tips the figuié of 7 in the inside, 
and: the figure of 9 on the outside of the bowl of the 
ladle. Then dropping his right knee, he sprinkles 
water from. the ' palms of his hands on th» whole 
southern side of the fire, from west to east, saying, 
“Apiti! [mother of the Gods] grant me thy ap- 
probation." Hedoes thesame on the whole western 
side, from south te north, saying, ** ANUMATI!” 
grant me thy approbation ; ;" and on the northern 
side; saying “Saraswati! grant me thy approba-, 
tion." And lastly he sprinkles water all round the 
fire, while he pronounces this text, “ Generous sun! 
approve 


"+ * The moon wanting a'digit of full. 
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approve this rite; approve the performer of it, that 
he may share its reward. May the celestial lumi- 
narv, which purifies the intellectual soul, purify our 
minds, May the. lord of speech make our prayers 
acceptable.” 

LloLDING cusa grass in both hands, he then re- 
cites an eat) prayer, which will be inserted in 
another place; and throwing away the grass, he thus 
finishes the hallowing of the sacrificial implements ; 
a ceremony which necessarily precedes all other re 
ligious rites. 

“He next makes oblations to fire with such cere- 
monies, and in such form as are adapted to the reli- 
gious rite which is intended to be subsequently per- 
formed. ‘The sacrifice, with the three mysterious 
words, usually precedes and follows the particular 
sacrifice which is suited to the occasion; being most 
generally practised, it will be the most proper spe- 
cimen of the form in which oblations are made. 

Hfavine silently burnt a log of wood smeared 
with clarified butter, the priest makes three obla- 
tions, by pouring each time a ladle full of butter on 
the fire, saying, '* Earth! be this oblation effica- 
cious:" “Sky! be this oblation efficacious :” 
** Heaven ! be this oblation efficacious.” On some 
occasions he makes a fourth offering in a similar 
mode, saying * Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this ob- 
lation effieacious." If it be requisite to offer a mix- 
ture of rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done, 
and the oblations, accompanied with the names sok 
the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the sacri- 
fice to the nine planets may deserve notice. This 
consists of nine oblations-of clarified butter, with the 
following prayers: 

L “Tue divine sun approaches with his golden 

car, returning alternately with the shades of hight, 
** rousing nior tal and immortal beings, and surveying 
E S orlds: 


— 
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** worlds: May this oblation to the solar planet be 
** efficacious. ” 


2. **Gops! produce that [Moen] which has no 
ec foe, which is the son of the solar orb, and be- 
** came the offspring of space, fer the benefit of this 
** world *; produce it for the advancement of know- 
** ledge, for protection from dange-, for vast supre- 
st macy, for empire, and for the sake of IxG&A's or- 
** gans of sense: May this oblation to the lunar 
** planet be efficacious.” l i 


3. “ Turs gem of the sky, whose head resembles 
** fire, is the lord of waters, and replenishes the seeds 
** of the earth : May this oblazion to the planet Mars 
** be efficacious.” | 


4. ** Bx roused O fire! and thou [O Bc DHA]! 
** perfect this sacrificial rite, and associate with us ; 
** Jet this votary and all the Gods sit in this most 
* excellent assembly. May this oblation to the 
** planet Mercury be efficacious.” 


5. “O VutuasPATI, sprung from eternal truth, 
' confer on us abundantly that various wealth 
** which the most venerable of beings may revere ;. 
** which shines gloriously amongst all people, which 
'* serves to defray sacrifices, which is preserved by 
"strength. May this oblation to the planet Jupiter 
** be efficacious.” l 


_ 6. “ Tue lord of creatures drank the invigorating 
.** essencé distilled from food; he drank milk and 
‘“ the juice of the moon plant. By means o: serip- 

ture, 


* According to one legend, a ray of the sun, called susGumna, be- 
came the moon ; according to another, a flafh of light from the eye of 
ARI was received by space, a goddefs ; she ccnceived and bore SóMa, . 
who is therefore called a fon of Arrr. This legend may be found in 
the Harivans'a. Ca/uipalsa alludes to it in the Ragbsvansa; 
(b. 2. v. 75) comparing Supacsuin’a’, wher she conceived Racuu, 
to the via lactea receiving the luminary which sprung frem the eye 
of ATRI. 
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Ff tare, which is truth itself, this beverage thus quaf- 

** fed became a prolific essence, the eternal organ of 

** universal perception, Ix pza's organs of sense, the 

“milk of LU and honey to the manes of 

‘ancestors: May this oblation to the planet Venus 
** be etficacious." 


7. “ May divine waters be auspicious to us for 
‘accumulation, for gain, and for refreshing 
‘draughts; may they listen to us, that we may be 
‘associated with good auspices: May this oblation 

** to the planet Saturn be efficacious.” 
8. *ODv RVA', which dost germinate at every 
* knot, at every joint, multiply us through a hun- 

* dred, through a thousaud descents : “May this 
* oblation to the planet of the ascending node be 

* efficacious.” 


9. “ Be thou produced by dwellers in this 
** world to give knowledge to ignorant mortals, and 
** wealth to the indigent, or beauty to the ugly : 
** May this oblation to the planet of the desce ending 


« node be efficacious.” 


I wow proceed to the promised description of 
funeral rites, abridging the detail of ceremonies as 
delivered in rituals, omitting local variations noticed 
by authors who have treated of this subject, and com- 
monly neglecting the superstitious reasons given by 
them for the very numerous ceremonies which thev 
direct to be performed in honour of persons recently 
deceased, or of ancestors long since defunct, 


A pyiNG man, when no hopes of his surviving 
remain, should be laid upon a bed of cusa grass, 
either in the house or out of it, if he bea Shara, 
but in the open air if he belong to another tribe. 
When he is at the point of death, donations of cattle,. 

land, 


® Agrostis linearis, Korxic. 


D 
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land, gold, silver, or other things, according to n 
ability, should be made .by him; or if he "be too 
weak, by another person in.his name. His head 
should be sprinkled with water drawn from the 
Ganges, and smeared with clay brought from the 
sameriver, AS Cipras stone ought to be placed 
near the dying man, holy strains from the Veda or 
, from sacred. poems. should be repeated aloud in his , 
ears, and leaves of holy basil must be scattered ower 
his | head. 
"Wn he expires, the corpsé must be washed,’ per- 
. fumed, and decked with wreaths of flowers ; a bit of 
tutanag, another of geld, a gem cf any sort, and a 
' piece of coral, shoulc be put into the mouth of the. 
corpse, and bits of gold in both nostrils, beth eves, 
and both ears. A clozh perfumed with fragrant oil 
must be thrown over. the corpse, which. the nearest 
relations of the. deceased must then 2arry with modest, 
-deportinent to some holy spot in tae forest, ot near 
water. The corpse must be preceded by. fire, and by 
food. carried in an unbaked carther vessel; and ritu- 
als direct that it shall be accompanied by music of 
-all sorts, drums, cymbals, and wind and PE 
instruments: ` T his practice seems to be now lisused 
in.most provinces of Hindustán ; but the necessity: 
| of throwing: a’ cloth. over the corpse, however poor 
: x "WP ae i | t e 


* The Sdlagrdmas are black stones, found in a part of the Gór- 
: daet river, within the limits of Népd/, They are mostly: round, and 
. are commonly -perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as ‘the 
Hindus believe, by .Visan't in the shape of a reptile. According to 
‘the number of perforations, and of. spiral curves in each, the-stone is 
supposed to'contain Vishw/u in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated. in one place only, with four spiral cutves in the 
perforation, and with marks refembling a cow’ E foot, and ;a long 
wreath of flowers, contains Í 4CsHMI/ NARAYAN A. In Hke manner 
stones are found in the Nermadd, near O'Acár mándátté, which are. 
considered as types of Si'va, and are called Bán-ling. The Sdla- . 
gráma.is found, upon trial, not to be calcareous :' it strikes. fire with 
steel, and scarcely at all éfferie 'eSces: with acit, 


4 
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the relations of the deceased may be, is enforced by 
the strictest injunctions : it is generally the perqui- 
site of the priest who officiates at the funeral *. 

THE corpse is carried out by the southern gate of 
the town, if the deceased werea "Sdra; by the western, 
if he were a Bráhmaiía; by the northern, if he be- 
longed to the military class; and by the eastern por- 
tal, if he sprung from the mercantile tribe. Should 
the road pass through any inhabited place, a circuit 
must be made to avoid it; and when the procession 
has reached its destination, after once halting by the 
way, the corpse must be gently laid with the head 
towards the south on a bed of cusa, the tips whereof 
are pointed southward. The sons or other relations 
of the deceased having bathed in their clothes, must 
next prepare the funeral pile with a sufficient quantity 
of fuel, on a clean spot of ground, after marking lines 
thereon to consecrate it in a mode similar to that 
which is practised in preparing a fire for sacrifices 
and oblations. They must afterwards wash the 
corpse, meditating on Gayd and other sacred places, 
holy mountains, the field of the Curus, the rivers 
. Gangá, Yamund, Caufici, Chandrabhaga, Bhadráva- 
cásá, Gand aci, Sárayé, and Nermadá ; Vainava, 
Varáha, and Pix dáraca, and all other holy places 
on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 
themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the 
obsequies of a priest who maintained a consecrated 
fire; his funeral pile must be lighted from that fire : 
but at the obsequies of other persons, the carrying 
of food to be left by the way, and the cousecration 
of the spot whereon the funeral pile is raised, must 
be omitted, and any PPM fire may be iu 

| € t 


* In most parts of India the priests who officiate at funerals are 
held in disesteem ; they are distinguished by various appellations, as 
Mahbábrábmen, &c. See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. Il, p. 175. 
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It is only necessary to avoid taking it from another 
funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a, 
woman who has lately born a child, or of any person 
who is unclean. - n 
Arrer washing the corpse, clotaing it in clean 
apparel, and rubbing it with perfumes, such as san- 
dal wood, saffron or alloe wood, the relations of the 
deceased place-the corpse supine with its head to- 
wards the north, (or resupine, if it be the body of a 
woman,) on the funeral pile, which is previously de- 
corated with strung. and unstrung flowers. A cloth 
must bethrown overit, and a relation of the deceased 
taking up.a lighted brand,- must invoke the holy. 
' places above-mentioned, and say, ** May the Gods 
with flaming mouths burn this corpse!” he then 
walks thrice round the pile with.h.s right hand to- 
wards it, and shifts the sacrificial cord to his right ` 
shoulder. Then looking towards the south, and 
dropping his left knee to the ground, he app.ies the 
fire to the pile near the’ head of the corpse, saying, 
* Namó! namah!” while the attending priests re~ 
cite the following prayer: ‘‘ Fire! thou wert lighted , 
by him—may he therefore be reprcduced from thee 
that he may attain the region of celestial bliss. May 
this offering ‘be auspicious.” “This, it may be re. 
marked, supposes the funeral pile to be lighted from 
the sacrificial fire kept up by the deceased ; the same 
prayer is however used at the funeral of a man who 
‘had no consecrated hearth. 
` Tue fire must be so managed. that some bores may 
remain for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the . 
ashes. While the pile is burning, the relations of the ` 
deceased take up seven pieces of wood a span long, 
and cut them severally with an axe over the fire- 
brands (after walking each time round the funeral 
pile), and then throw the'pieces over their shoulders 
upon the fire, saying, **Salutation to thee who dost 
consume flesh,” A 
| Tus. 
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Tar body ofa young child under two years old 
must not be burnt, but buried. It is decked with 
wreaths of fragrant flowers, and carried out by the 
relations, who bury itin a clean spot, saying, ‘‘Namé! 
namah !” while.a priest chants the song of Yams. 
‘The offspring of the sun, day after day fetching 
cows, horses, human beings and cattle, is no more 
satiated therewith than a drunkard with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a person who- 
died in a foreign country, or whose bones cannot be 
found, a figure is made with three hundred and sixty 
leaves of the Butea, or as many woollen threads dis- 
: tributed so as to represent the several parts of the 
human body according to a fancied analogy of num- 
bers; round the whole must be tied a thong of lea- 
ther from the hide of a black antelope, and over that 
a woollen thread ; it is then smeared with barley meal 
mixed with water, and must be burnt as an emblem 
of the corpse. "s 

Arter the body of the deceased has been burnt in 
the mode above-mentioned, all who have touched or 
followed the corpse must walk round the pile, keeping 
their left hands towards it, and taking care not 
to look at the fire. They then walk in procession 
according to seniority, to a river-or other running 
water, and after washing and again putting on their 
apparel, they advance into the stream. They then 
ask the deceased's brother in law, or some other per- 
son able to give the proper answer, ‘‘ Shall we pre- 
sent water?" If the deceased were an hundred years 
old, the answer must be simply, “do so:" but if he 
. Were not so aged, the reply is, ‘‘do so, but do not 
repeat the oblation." Upon this they all shift the 
sacerdotal string to the right shoulder, and looking 
towards the south, and being clad. in a single gar- 
ment without a mantle, they stir the water with the 
ring finger of the left hand, saying, ** waters, purify 
us.” With the same finger of the right hand they 

Ra throw 
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' throw up some water towards the south, and after 
plunging once under. the surface of. the river, they 
tub themselves with their hands. An oblation of , 
water must be next presented from the joined palms 
of the hands, naming the deceased and the family 
" from which he sprung, and saying, “ may this obla- 
tion reach thee.” If it be intended to show particu- 
lar honour to the deceased, three offerings of water 
-may be thus made. ; 

ArTER finishing the usual libations of water to 
satisfy the manes of the deceased, they quit the river- 
and shift-their wet clothes for other apparel ; they ` 

' then sip water without, swallowing it, and sitting 
down on the soft turf, alleviate théir sorrow by the 
recital of the following or, other saitable moral seri: 
tences, refraining. at the same time from, tears and 
uc 

** Foorrsu is he do seeks permanence in the 
£t n state, utisolid like the stem of the: plantain. 
** tree, transient like the foam of the sea.’ 
' 2; ** Wuen a body, formed of five elements to re- 
*: ceive the reward of deeds done"in its own former 
' 4t- person, reverts to its five original principis what 
.** room is there for regret?’ 

3...'* The earth is perishable, the ocean, the Gods 
*: themselves pass away: how should not that bubble, 
K P man, meet destruction?" — . 

** Aut that is low. must fina_ly perish; all that 
«s is elevated must ultimately fall; all compound 
** bodies. must end in .dissolution, and life is cons 
** eluded with death." 

5.;Unwittinety do the manes of the deceased 
** taste the tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen ;. 
** then do not wail, but diligensty pron the obse- 
" quies of the dead *." `. 


* The recital of these verses is poena y directed by Ya’ INTAN i 
WALCYA, by 8. V, 7. &o, 


- - 
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Ar night if the corpse were burnt by day, or in 
the day time if the ceremony were not completed 
until night; or in case of exigency, whenever the 
priest approves, the nearest relation óf the deceased 
takes up water in a new earthen jar, and returns to 
the town preceded by a person bearing a staff *, and 
attended by the rest walking in procession, and led 
by the youngest. Going to the door of his own 
house, or to a place of worship, or to some spot near 
water, he prepares the ground for the oblation of a 
funeral cake, by raising a small altar of earth, and 
marking lines on it as is practised for other oblations. 
Then taking a brush of cusé grass in his right hand, 
he washes therewith the ground, over which cusé 
grass is spread, saying, ‘‘ sucha one (naming thc 
deceaséd, and the family from which he sprung) ! 
may this oblation be acceptable to thee." Next, 
making a ball of three handfulls of boiled rice mixed 
with £i/a T, fruits of various sorts, honey, milk, but- 
ter, and similar things, such as sugar, roots, pot- 
herbs, &c. (or if that be impracticable with £/a at least) 
he presents it on the spot he had purified, naming the 
deceased, and saying, ‘‘imay this first funeral cake, 
which shall restore thy head, be acceptable to thee.” 
Again purifying the spot in the same manner as before, 
and with the same words addressed to the deceased, 
he silently puts fragrant flowers, resin, a lighted 
lamp, betel leaves, and similar things, on the funeral 
cake, and then presents a woollen yarn, naming the 
deceased, and saying,- ‘‘may this apparel, made of 
woollen yarn, be acceptable to thee." He next offers 
au earthen vessel full of zila and water near the fu- 
neral cake, and says, ‘‘may this vessel of zia and 
water be acceptable to thee.” 

Ir is customary to set apart, on a leaf, some food 
for the crows, after which the cake and other things 

l R3 which: 


* The purpose of his carrying a staff is to scare evil spirits and 
ghests, 
o 


+ Sesamum indicum Lin, 
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: which have been offered must: be thrown ‘into the 


water, This part of the ceremony is then concluded 
by wiping the ground, and offering hereon a lamp, 


, water, and wreaths of flowers, naming the deceased 


with. each oblation, and saying ; “ may this be ac- 
ceptable to thee." 

Ix the evening of the same gay, w water and milk . 
must be suspended in'earthen vessels before the door 
in honour.of the deceased; with this address to bim, | 
* Such a one deceased ! bathe heré—drink this :” and 
the same ceremony may be repeated every evening 


until the period of mourning expire. 


When the persons. who attended the funeral return 
home and. approach the house-door, (before the ce- 
rémony- of suspending water and milx, but after the 
other rites above-mentioned, ) -they each bite three 
leaves of Nimba * between their teeth, sip water, and 
touch a branch of Samit with their right Lands, 
while the priest’says, ‘‘ may the Sami tree atone for 
sins.” Each mourner then touches fire, while the 
priest says, " may fire grant us happiness; and 
standing between a bull and a goat, touches both 
those animals while the priest recites an appropriate 
prayer f. Then, after touching the tipof a blade of. 


.. Duroá grass, a piece of coral, some clarified butter, 


water, cow: dung, and white mustard seed, or rub- 


bing his head and limbs with the butter and mustard 
"seed, each man stands on a stone while the pr lest 


says for him, <‘ may I be firm like this stone,” and 


thus he enters his house. 


Dunrin6'ten days, funeral cakes, together with. li- 
bations of water and fila, must be offered as on the 
first day; augmenting, however, the number each 


. time, sò that ten cakes, and, s as many libatións of 


: water. 


^* Melia Azadirachta Liww. ` i 

+ Adenanthera aculeata, or „Prosopis aculeata. -> i 

X I must for the present omit- it, because it is not exhibited at full x 
length in any work I have ‘yet consulted, 
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water and £ila be offered on the tenth day, and with 
this further difference, that the address varies each 
time. On the second day the prayer is, ‘‘ may 
this second cake, which shall rescore thy ears, eves, 
and nose, be acceptable." On the third day, ‘this 
third cake, which shall restore thy throat, arms, and 
breast." On the fourth, ** thy ravel and organs of 
excretion ;" on the fifth, “thy knees, legs, and 
feet;" on the sixth, “all thy vitals;” on the se- 
venth, ‘‘allthy veins;” on thee'ghth, '*thy teeth, 
nailsand hair ;” on the ninth, “thy manly strength ;” 
on the tenth, “ may this tenth cake, which shall fully 
satisfy the hunger and thirst of thy renewed body, 
be acceptable to thee.” During this period, a pebble 
wrapt up in a fragment of the deceased's shroud, is 
worn by theheir suspended on his neck. To that pebble 
as a type of the deceased, the funeral cakes are offered. 
The same vessel in which the first oblation was 
made must be used throughout the period of mourn- 
ing ; this vessel therefore is also carried by the heir 
in the fragment of the shroud. He uses that slip 
of cloth taken from the winding sheet, as a sacri- 
ficial cord, and makes the oblations every day on the 
same spot; should cither the vessel or the pebble be 
lost by any accident, the offerings must be recom- 
menced. l 

Ir the mourning last three days only, ten funeral 
cakes must be nevertheless offered, three on the first 
and third days, and four on the second; if it lasts 
no more than one day, the teu oblations must be 
made at once... 

Arr the kinsmen of the deceased within the sixth 
degree of consanguinity, should fast for three days 
and nights, or one at the least; however, if that be 
impracticable, they may eat a single meal at night, 
purchasing the feod' ready prepared, but on no ac- 
count preparing victuals at home. So long as the 
mourning lasts, the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased must not exceed one daily meal, nor cat flesh- 

RA. meat, 


$ 


^ 
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meat, nor any food seasohed with factitious salt; 
they must use a plate made-of the leaves of any tree 


_. but-the plantain, or else take their food from the 
hands of some other persons ; they must not handle . 
,& knife, or.any other implement made of iron, nor 


- sleep upon a bed-stead, not adorr their persons, but 


remain squalid, and refrain: from: perfumes and other 
gratifications; they must likewise omit the daily 
ceremonies of ablution and divine worship. On the 
third and fifth days, as also on the seventh and ninth, 


` the kinsmen assemble, bathe in the open air, ;offer 


tila and water to the deceased, and take a repast to- ` 


gether ; they place lamps at cross roads, and in their ` 
own houses, and likewise on the way to the cemetery, 
. and they observe vigils.in honour of the deceased. 


`. On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those 
countries where the obsequies are expedited on the 
second or third day, the nearest kinsman. of the de- 
ceased gathers his ashes after offering a s'ráddha . 


singly for. him. 


Iw the fist place the kinsman smears with cow | 


. dung the spot where the oblation is to be presented ; ` 


and after washing his hands and feet, sipping water, 
and taking up cusa grass in his hend, he sits down 
ona cushion pointed towards the south,. and placed. 
upon a bladeof cusa grass, the tip of which must also 
point towards the south. He then places near him 


a bundle of cusa grass, consecrated by pronouncing, : 


the word namah ! or else prepares.a fire for oblat:ons ; 
then, lighting a lamp. with clarified butter or with: 
oil of sesamum, and arranging the food and other 
things intended: to be offered, ne must sprinkle 
himself with water, meditating on Visuw'u' sur- 
named the lotos-eyed, or revolving in his mind 
this verse, ** Whether pure or defile], or wherever : 


he may have gone, he, who remembers the being, 
. whose eyes are like the lotos, shall be pure externally - 


and internally.” Shifting the sace-dotal cord on 
Ed P his 
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his right shoulder, he takes up a brush of cus'a grass, 
and presents water together with ¢é/a and with blos- 
soms, naming the deceased and the family from 
which he sprung, and saying, ‘‘ may this water for 
ablutions be acceptable to thee." Then saying, 
** may this be right,” he pronounces a vow or solemn 
declaration. — ** This day I will offer on a bundle of 
cusa grass (or, if such be the custom, **on fire") 
a s'rádd'ha for a single person, with unboiled food, 
together with clarified butter and with water, pre- 
paratory to the gathering of the bones of such a one 
deceased." The priests answering ‘‘ do so,” he says 
* namó! namah!” while the priests meditate the 
gáyatri, and thrice repeat, ** Salutation to the Gods, 
tothe manes of ancestors, and to mighty saints; 
to Swáhá [goddess of fire] ; to Swad'há [the food of 
the manes]: salutation unto them for ever and 
ever." ; 

He then presents a cushion made of cusa grass, 
naming the deceased, and saying, ‘‘may this be ac- 
ceptable unto thee ;" and afterwards diftributes meal 
. of sesamum, while the priests recite, ** May the de- 
mons and fierce giants that sit on this consecrated 
spot, be dispersed ; and the blood-thirsty savages 
that inhabit theearth, may they go to any other place 
to which their inclinations may lead them." 

Praciwe an oval vessel with its narrowest end 
towards the south, he takes up-two blades of grass ; 
and breaking off a span's length, throws them into 
the vessel; and, after sprinkling them with water, 
makes a libation, while the priests say, “ May 
divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, 
for grain, and for refreshing draughts; may they 
listen to us, and grant that we may be associated 
with good auspices.” He then throws in fila, 
while the priests say, ‘‘ Thou art ¢ila, sacred to 
Soma; framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
celestial bliss [for him that makes oblations] ; mixed 

with 


k 
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with water may thou long satisfy our ancestors with- 
the food of the manes ; be this oblation éfficacious. " 
He afterwards silently casts into the vessel perfumes, 
flowers, and Durog grass. Then taking, up: the 
‘vessel with his left. hand, putting two blades of grass 
` on the cushion; with their tips pointec to the nerth, 
he iust pour the water from the argha therzon: | 
The priests meantime recite, |The waters in heaven, 
in.thé atmosphere, and. on earth, have been urited 
[by: their sweetness] with milk: may'those slver - . 
waters, worthy of oblation; be auspicious, salutary, ` 
and exhilarating to us ; and be-happily offered : may: 
this oblation- be efficacious.” He adds  namzh,” 
‘and pours out the water, naming the deceased, and 
saying, '* may this argha be: acceptable unto thee.” 
Then oversetting the vessel, and airanging in due 
order the unboiled rice; condiments, clarified: butter; 
and other requisites, he scatters £i/a, walle the priests 
recite, ** Thrice did Visuw'u step, &2.” He next 
offers the rice, clarified butter, water,. and condi- 
ments, while he touches the vessel witk his left heng, 
and names the deceased, saying, ‘‘ May this raw 
food; with clarified butter and condiments, together 
with water, be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priests have repeated the Gayatri, preceded by the 
names of the worlds, he pours honey cr sugar upon. 
the rice, while they recite this: prayer, ** May the 
winds blow sweet, the rivers-flow sweet,. and salu- 
tary herbs be sweet, unto us; may night be sweet, 
may the mornings pass sweetly ; may the-soil of the. . 
-earth, and lieaven parent [of all productions], be 
Sweet unto us; may [SówA] king of herbs ‘and 
trees be sweet; may the sun be sweet, may kine be 
sweet unto us.” He then says, . ** Naznó ! namah I” 
while the priests recite, * whatever may be deficient - 
in this food ; whatever may be imperfect. in this rite ; 
whatever may be wanting in its form ;. may all zhat | 
become faultless.” . "ee REL. 


- 
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He should then feed the Bráhman as, whom he has 
assembled, either silently distributing food among 
them, or adding a respectful invitation to them to 
eat. When he has given them water to rince their 
mouths, he may consider the deceased as fed through 
their intervention. The priests again recite the 
gáyatri and the prayer, ** may the winds blow sweet,” 
&c. and add the subjoined prayers, which should be 
followed by the music of flagelets, lutes, drums, &c. 

1. The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in 
the human breast, while he totally pervades the 
earth. 9. That being is this universe, and all that 
has been or will be; he is that which grows by 
nourishment, and he is the distributor of immorta- 
lity. 3. Such is his greatness; and therefore is he 
the most excellent embodied spirit: the elements of 
the universe are one portion of him; and three por- 
tions of him are immortality in heaven. 4. That 
three fold being rose above [this world]; and the 
single portion of him remained in this universe, 
which consists of what does, and what does not, 
taste [the reward of good and bad actions]: again 
he pervaded the universe. 5. From him sprung 
Viras*; from whom [the first] man was produced: 
and he, being successively reproduced, peopled the 
earth. 6. From that single portion, surnamed the 
universal sacrifice, was the holy oblation of 
butter and curds produced; and this did frame all 
cattle, wild or domestic, which are governed by in- 
stinct. 7. From that universal sacrifice, were pro- 

duced the strains of the Rich and Séman; from him 
the sacred metres sprung; from him did the Fajush 
proceed. 8. From him were produced horses and 
all beasts that have two rows of teeth; trom him 
sprung cows; from him proceeded goats and sheep. 
9. Him the Gods, the demigods named Sád'hya, 
ana 


* See translation of Menu. — Ch. .1. v. 52. 
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and the holy sages, immolated as a viftim on sacred 
grass; and thus performed a solemn act of religion. 
10. Into hów many portions did they divide this 
being; whom they immolated.? what did his mouth 
. become? what are his arms, his thighs, “and his | 
‘feet now called? 11. His: mouth became a priest; 
"his arm was made a soldier; his thigh was trans- 
formed into, a husbandman; from his feet sprung, 
the servile man. 12. The moon was produced from 
his mind; the. sun sprung from his eye; air and 
breath proceeded from his ear; and fire. rose from 
his mouth. 13. The subtile element. was produced 
from his navel; the sky from his héad; the earth 
from his feet; and.space from his ear: thus did he 
frame worlds, 14.. In that solemn sacrifice, which 
the Gods performed with him as a victim, spring 
was the butter, summer thé fuel, and sultry weather 
the oblation. 15. Seven were the meats [surround- 
.ing the altar]; thrice seven were the logs of holy 
‘fuel ; at that sacrifice, which the Gods performed, 
immolating this being as the victim... 16. By that 
sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim: such were 
'. primeval duties ; and thus: did they attain heaven, > 
where former Gods and mighty demigods abide *. 
Next spreading cusa grass tiear the fragments of 
the repast, and taking some unboiled rice with dia 
and clarified butter, he must distribute it on the 
grass, while the priests recite for him these prayers: ` 
“ May those in my family, who have been burnt by 
fire, or who are alive and yet unburnt, be satisfied 


with this food: presented on tbe ground.; and'pro- ., 


ceed contented towards the supreme path [of eternal 
bliss]. May those, who have no father nor mother, 
nor kinsman, nor food, nor supply of nourishment, 

MEE | ; | 2 e be . 


* I think it unnecessary to quote from the commentary the expla. 
nation of this curious passage of the 7/éda as it'is there.given, because 


it does not really elucidate the sense ; the allegory is, for the most. - 


part, sufficiently- obvious. Other prayers may be also recited on the 
game occasion; it would be tedious to insert them all in this place. 


CET 
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be contented with this food offered on the ground, 
and attain, like it, a bappy abode." He then gives 
the Brdman as water to rince their mouths ; and the 
priests once more recite the Géyatrí and the prayer, 
** may the winds blow sweet," &c. 

TnEN taking in his left hand another vessel con- 
taining ¢ila, blossoms and water, aud in his right 
a brush made of cusa grass, he sprinkes water over 
the grass spread on the consecrated spot, naming the 
deceased, and saying, ‘‘ may this ablution be ac- 
ceptable to thee :" he afterwards takes a cake or ball 
ot food mixed with clarified butter, and presents it, 
saying, ‘‘may this cake be acceptable to thee ;" and 
deals out the food with this prayer, ** Ancestors, 
rejoice; take your respective shares, and be strong 
as bulls." Then walking round by the left, to the 
northern side of the consecrated spot, and meditat- 
ing, ‘* Ancestors be glad; take your respective 
shares, and be strong as bulls:” he returns by the same 
road, and again sprinkles water on the ground to 
wash the oblation, saying, ‘‘may this ablution be ac- 
ceptable to thee.” 

Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or else 
his right side, and having sipped water, he must 
make six libations of water with the hollow palms of 
his hand, saying, ‘‘Salutation unto thee, O deceased, 
and unto the saddening [hot] season; salutation 
unto thee, O deceased, and unto the month of tapas 
[or dewy season]; salutation unto thee, O deceased, 
and unto that [season] which abounds with water; 
salutation unto thee, O deceased, and to the nectar 
[of blossoms]; salutation unto thee, O deceased, 
and to the terrible and angry [season]; salutation 
unto thee, O deceased, and to female fire [or the 
sultry season | *." 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, hold- 
ing the wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased, 

and 


* See note B, 
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and saying, ‘ may’ this raiment be acceptable ta 


thee;" the priests add, '** fathers; this apparel is 


offered unto you." He then silently strews per- 
fumes, blossoms, resin aud-betel leaves on the fu- 
neral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it.’ He 
sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, saying, 
“< may the: waters be auspicious,” and offers rice, 


adding, ‘‘ may the blossoms be sweét; may the rice. 


be harmless ;” and then pours water on it, naming 
the deceased, and saying, **may this. food and drink 
be acceptable unto thee." In the. next place “he 
strews vrass over the funeral cake, and sprinkles 
water on it, reciting this prayer, ‘‘ waters! ye. are 
_ thé food of our progenitors; satisfy my parents, ye 
- who convey nourishment, which is ambrosia, butter; 
milk, cattle and distilled liquor *.” Lastly, he smells 


some of the food, and poises in his hand the funeral ' 


cakes, saying, ‘‘may this ball be wholesome food ;” 
and concludes by paying the officiating priest his 
. fee, with a formal declaration, **I.do give this fee 
(consisting of so much money) to such a one (a 
priest sprung from such a family, and who uses such 
a Véda and such-a séc'fat of 16) for the purpose of 
fully completing the obsequies thi4 day performed 


by me in honour of one person sii *ly, preparatory- 


to the gathering of the bones of vach a one de, 
ceased." — - uu D | 
ArTER the priest has thrice said, ‘‘ salutation to 
the Gods, to progenitors, to mighty saints, '&c." he 
dismisses him ; lights a lamp in honour of the de- 
ceased ; meditates on Heri with undiverted atten- 
ction; casts the food, and other things used at the 
(7 obsequies, 
à s 
* 'The former translation of this text (As: Res, vol. V. page 357) 
was erroneous in several places ; -and I still am not perfectly confident 
. that I rightly understand it. The ‘term (c£/dla ; which the commen- 
tator explains as signifying cattle, literally means fit tc be tied to a pole 
or stake, The reading of the next term was erroneous. I read and 
translated parts'ruta for partsruta'; promised instead of distilled. The 
commentator explains it as signifying the. nourishment of. progenitors. 


- 


* 
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obsequies, into the fire; and then proceeds to the 
cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes 
_of the deceased. 

The son or nearest relation of the defunct, ac- 
companied by his kinsmen, and clothed in clean 
apparel, repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight 
vessels filled with various flowers, roots and similar 
things. When arrived there, he does honour to the 
place by presenting an argha with perfun nes, blos- 
soms, fragrant resins, a lamp, &c. Some of his 
kinsmen invoke the deities of the cemetery when 
the argha is presented; others, when flowers arc 
offered ; others again, when food, fragrant re Sins, a 
lighted lamp, water, wreathes of flowers, and rice are 
offercd, saying, ** salutation to the deities, whose 
mouths are devouring fire." He advances to the 
northern gate*, or extremity of the funeral pile; sits 
down there; and presents two vessels as an obla- 
tion to spirits, with this prayer, ** May the adorable 
and eternal Gods, who are present in this cemetery, 
accept from us this eightfold unperishable oblation : 
may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eter- 

nal abodes, and" grant to us life, health, and perfect 
ease, This eightfold oblation is offered to Siva and 

other deities, salutation unto them." "Then walking 
round the spot with his right side towards it, he suc- 
cessively places two other vessels, containing eight 
different things, at each of the three other gates or 
sides of the enclosure which surrounds the funeral 
pile; and he presents these oblations with the samc 
formality as before, sprinkles them with milk, aad 
adds, ** may S' rva aud the other deities depart to their 
respective abodes.” He then shifts the sacerdotal 
string to his right shoulder, turns his face tow rards 
the south ; silently sprinkles the bones and ashes witi, 
cow's milk, and, using a a branch of Sami, and ano- 


ther 


* The practice of enclosing the funeral pile with.temporary walls ia 
P : g tne P porary 
almost universally. disused, j 


* 
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from the ashes the bones of tlie head, and afterwards 
‘the other bones successively ;- sprinkles them: with 
perfumed liquids and with clarified butter made of 
cow's milk; and puts tiem into a casket made of 
‘the leaves of the Palása:.this he places in à new 
-earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, and ties. it up 
with thread. Choosing some clean Spot where. er- 

croachments of the river are not tu ke apprehended, 

he digs a very deep hole, and spréads cusa grass at 
.- the bottom of it, and over the grass.a piece of yel- 
' Jow cloth; he places thereon the earthen vessel con- 


ther of Palása* instead of tongs, . first. diss out 


taining the bones of the deceased, covérs it with a _ 


lump of mud, together with thorns, moss and mud ; 
and plants a tree'in tae excavation, of raises a 


mound of masonry, or makes a pond, or erectsa .- 
standard. He, and the rest of. the’ kinsmen, ` thea 


‘bathe in their clothés: At a subsequent time; the. 


son or other near relation fills up the excavation, and 
levels. the ground ; he throws.the ashes of the funeral 


pile into the water; cleans the spot- with cow-dung. 


and water;. presents ‘oblation to S'rva and other 
. deities in thé manner before mentioned, dismisses 

those deities, and casts the oblation into water.! To 
"cover the spot where the funeral’ pile stood, a. tree 
should be.planted, or a mound of masonry be raised, 
ora a pond dug, or rastanderd be erected f. Again ata 


l is" oj | sub-- 
* Butea frondosa Lrxw. and dd Rox, zx 
+ This does not appear to be.very universally practised ; but amo. 


- 


nument is always erected on the spot: where a woman has burnt herself . 


with her husband's corpse, or where any person has died a legal volun- 
tary death. A mausolenm is however often built in honour of a 

Hinpv prince or noblé; it is called in the Hirdustánt language, a 

Ch’ betrf ; and the practice of corsecrating a temple in honour of the 
deceased is still more conimon, especially in 1 the centrical parts of India. 
I shall take some future occasion to resume a subject alluded to in this 
note; but in the mean time it'thay be fit to remark, that ‘legal suicide 
Was formerly common among the Hindus, and is not now very rare ; 


' although i ‘instances of men’s burning themselves have not perhaps latelp: - 


océurred so often as their drowning themselves in holy rivers. The 
blind father and mother of the yoang anchorite, whom Das'hnAT'HA 
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subsequent time, the son, or other near relation, car- 
gies the bones which were so buried to the river 
Ganges: he bathes there, rubs the vessel with the 
five productions of kine, puts gold, honey, clarified 
butter and Za on the. vessel, and looking towards 
the south, and advancing into the river, with these 
words, * be there salutation unto justice,” throws 
the vessel into the waters of the Ganges, saying, 
‘may he (the deceased) be pleased with me.’ 
Again bathing, he stands upright, and contemplates 
the sun; then sipping water, arid taking up cusa 
grass, čila and water, pays the priests t their fecs. 
. 5o long as mourning lasts after gathering the 
ashes, the near relations of the deceased continue to 
offer water with the same formalities and prayers as 
above-mentioned, and to refrain from factitious salt, 
butter, &c. On "the last day of mourning, the near- 
est relation puts on neat apparel, and causes his house 
and furniture to be cleaned ; he then goes out of the 
town, and after offering the tenth funeral cake in 
the manner before described, he makes ten libations 
of water from the palms of his hands; causes the 
hair of his head and body to be shaved, and his nails 
to be cut, and gives the barbers the clothes which 
5 were 


flew by mistake, burnt themselves with the corpse of their son. "The 
scholiast of the Ragbuvans'a, i in which poem, as well as in the RAMA- 
YAN/A, this story is beautifully told, quotes a text of law to prove 
that suicide is in such instanceslegal, I cannot refrain from also men- 
tioning, that instances are not unfrequent where persons afflicted with 
loathsome and incurable diseases, have caused themselves to be buried 
alive. I hope soon to he the channel of communicating to the Asiatic 
Society a very remarkable case of a leper rescued from a premature 
grave, and radically cured of his distemper. I must also take this 
occasion of announcing a very singular practice which prevails among 
the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar and Gondwana. Suicide 
is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return for boons soli- 
cited from idols, and to fulfil his vow, the successful votary throws 
himself from a precipice named Calabhairava, situated in the moun- 
tains between the 7 Z57/ and Nermadá rivers. "The annual fair held 
near that spot at the beginning of spring, usually witnesses cight or ten 
victims of this superstition, 
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were worn.at the funeral of the deceased, and adds 
some other remuneration. He then anoints his head 
and limbs down to his feet, with oil of sesamum, 
rubs all hislimbs with meal of sesamum, and his head 
with the ground pods of white mustard ;^ he bathes, 
sips water, touches and blesses various auspicious 
things, such as stones, clarified butter, leaves of 
` Nimba, white mustard, Dwrvá grass, coral, a cow, 
.gold, curds, honey, a mirror, and a conch; and 
‘also. touches a bambu staff. He now returrs puri- 
fied to his home, and thus completes the first obse- 
quies of the deceased. : l 

Tur second series of obsequies, commencing on.. 
the day after the period of mourning has elapsed, is 
opened by a lustration termed the consolatory cere- 
mony, the description of which must be here abridged 
for want of a commentary to explain all the prayers 
that are recited at this religious rite: for the same. 
reason an account of the ceremories attending the | 
consecration and dismissal of a buli in honour of the 
deceased, must for the present be postponed. 

Tre lustration consists in the consecration of four 
vessels of water, and sprinkling therewith the house, 
the furniture, and the persons belonging to the fa- 
mily. After lighting a fire, and blessing the atten- 
dant Bráhmamas, the priest fills four vesscls with 
water, and putting his hand into-the first, meditates 
the gdyatri before and after reciting the fcllowing 
prayers : l l 

1. ‘* May generous waters be auspicious to us, for 

- grain and for refreshing draughts; may they ap- 
proach towards us, that we may be associated with 
good auspices." 2. ** Earth, afford us ease, be free 
trom thorns, be habitable; widely extendec as thou 
art, procure us happiness." 3. ‘‘ O waters! since ` 
ye afford delight, grant us food, and the rapturous 
sight [of the Supreme Being].” 4. “Like tender 
: 3 mothers, 
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mothers, make us here partakers of your most au- 
spicious essence *." 

PuvTIXG his hand into the second vessel, the 
priest meditates the gáyatrí, and the four prayers 

above quoted, adding some others, and concluding 
this second consecration of water by once more 
meditating the gáyatrí. 

Tnzw taking a lump of sugar and a copper ves- 
sel in his left hand, biting the sugar and spitting it 
out again, the priest sips “water ; : afterwards putting 
his hand into the third vessel, he meditates the gáy- 
atri and the four prayers above cited, interposing 
this, ** May Inpra and Varun’a [the regents of 

the sky and of the ocean] accept our oblations, and 
grant us happiness; may Iwpra and the cherishing 

sun grant us happiness i in the distribution of food; 
may “Ixpra and the moon grant us the happiness of 
attaining the road to celestial bliss, and the associa- 
tion of good auspices." The priest adds, 1. ‘* May 
we sutficiently attain your essence with which you 
satisfy the universe —— Waters! grant it to us.” 
yg, * May heaven be our comfort ; may the sky, 
earth, water, salutary herbs, tr ees, the assembled 

gods, the creator, and the universe, be our comfort ; 
may that comfort obviate difficulties, and become to 
us the means of attaining our wishes.” 3. « Make 
me perfect in [my own person, and in the persons of 
ali «hoare] connected with me; may all beiugs view 
me with the [benevolent]. eye of the sun: I 
view all beings with the solar eye; let us view each 
other withthe [benevolent] solar eye.” 4. ‘Make 
S9 me 

* The translation of several among these prayers is a little varied 
from a former version of them, to conform with the different exposi. 
tions given in different places by the commentators I have consulted, 
For the same purpose I shall here subjoin another version of the gáy- 
atri, €! Earth! Sky! Heaven! Let us meditate on [these and on] 
the most excellent light and power of that generous, sportive, and re. 
splendent Sun : [praying that] it may guide our intellects’? A para. 


phrafe of this very important text may. be found in the preface to the 
translation of Menu, p. xviii, 
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nie perfect in my owh person, and ia the persons 
of all who are allied to me ; may I live E in thy 
sight; long may I live in thy sight." ec Saluta- 
tion.to thee TO fire !] who dost seize d nons to. 
thee who dost shine, to thee who dost sciritillete ; 
may thy flames burn . our foes ; mayst thou the purifier 
be auspicious unto us.’ 6. «Salatation to thee, 
manifested in'lightning; salutation to thee, mani- 
fested in thunder; salutation to thee, O Gop! for 
thou dost endeavour to bestow celestial bliss." 

Te e Since thou dost seek to awe the- wicked [only], 

make us fearless; grant va up to.ouf progeny, 


and.courage to out cattle." 8. “ May water and 


herbs be fr iendly to us; may they be inimical to him 


"who hates us, and whom we hate." 9. '' May we 


see an hundred years thát pure eye. which rises from 
the east, and benefits the Gods; may we live a huns, 
died years; may we speak a hundred years ; may we 
be free from distress a hundred years, and again a 
hundred years." After another praver, the priest 


‘again ineditates. the géyatri, and thus concludes-the 


third consecration. He then hallows the fourth ves- 


‘gel of water in a similar manner, with a repetition of 


fhe prayer ** May the eartli be ouf comfort, &c.”’ 


and with some others, which must be here omitted 


for the reason before-mentioned *, 

.THoueu it be not positively enjoined, it is’ cus- 
tomary, immediately after this lustzation, to give 
away a vessel of tila, and also a cow, for the sake of | 
securing the passage of the deceased over the Faita- 
rani, or river of hell; whence the cow so given is 
called Vaitaran i-d'hénu. Afterwards a bed with its 

furniture. 

* At most cian ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory 
rites, the prayers directed in the several das, and in the various 
Séec’Ahds of them, differ much. Those which are tranflated in the 


present and former essays, are mostly taken from the Yajarveda, 
and may be ufed by any Brábzwz, instead of the prayers directed in * 


the particular Veda, by which he should regularly be guided, The 
. subject of lustrations is curious ; they are performed with various ce- 


remonies, to avert calamities, or to obviate disappointments. Should 
other engagements permit it, this topic will be treated in a future essay. 


hj 
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furnituré is brought, and the giver sits down near 
the Bréhman’a, who has been invited to receive the 
present; after saying, ‘‘ salutation to this bed with 
its furniture, salutation to this priest to whom it is 
given," he pays due honour to the Braékman'a in 
the usual form of hospitality. He then pours water 
into his hand, saying, ‘‘{ give thee this bed with its 
furniture ;” the priest replies, ** giveit." Upon this 
he sprinkles it with water, and taking up cus'a grass, 
tila and water, delivers them to the priest, pouring the 
water into his hand with a formal declaration of the 
gift and its purpose, and again delivers a bit of gold 
with cusa grass, &c. making a similar formal de- 
claration, 1. ** This day, I, being desirous of ob- 
taining celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give 
unto thee, such a one, a Bráhmas'a, descended from 
such a family, to whom, due honour has been shown, 
this bed and furniture, which has been duly honour- 
ed, and which is sacred to Visuw’u.” 9. * This day 
I give unto thee (so and so) this gold, sacred to fire, 
as à sacerdotal fee, for the sake of confirming the 
donation I have made of this bed and furniture." The 
Bréhman‘a both times replies, ** be it well" "Then 
lying upon the bed, and touching it with the upper 
part of his middle finger, he meditates the gdvatri 
with suitable prayers, adding, '* This bed is sacred 
to Visuw'u." 

Wits the same ceremonies, and with similar for- 
mal declarations, he next gives away toa Bréhman'a 
(or more commonly, in both instances, to a married 
couple, ) a golden image of the deceased, o1 else a 
golden idol, or both, with clothes ,and various sorts 
of fruit. ‘ Afterwards he distributes other presents 
* among Bréhman‘as, for the greater honour of the 
* deceased ; making donations of land, and giving a 
€ chair or stool, clothes, water, food, betel leaf, a 
* lamp, gold, silver, a parasol, an orchard of fruit 
*-trees, wreathes of flowers, a pair of shoes, another 
* bed, another milch cow, and any other presents he 

: 33 ‘may 
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* may choose to give, such as an elephant, a horse, 

a carriage, a: slave, a house, and so.forth.’ 

Ir is hardly necessary to remark on this quotation, 
that none but very rich or superstitious persons 
Take these ample donations, which are: not positively 
enjoined, though strenuously, recommended. 


£ 


"IuzRE is some difference in the rel: gious forma- 


Jities, with. which various. things are given, or ac- 
^ cepted, on this, or on any other occasion. In the 


formal declaration too, a different tutelary Deity is . 


named, and a different object is specified ; but, in 
other respects, the form of the declaration is similar, 
whatever be the occasion’on which the gift is made. 

In making a donation. of land; the donor sits 
down with his face to the east, opposite to the per- 
-son to whom he.gives it. The donor says, ‘* salu: 
tation to.this land with its produce: salutation to 
this priest, to whom I give it." Then, after show- 
ing him honour in the - usual form, he pours water 


into his hand, saying,. ** I give thee this: land with - 
‘its produce." . The other replies, ** give it." Upon: 


"which. he sprinkles the place with water ; and taking 
up water, with holy basil, and cusa grass, he pours 
the water into the other's hand, making a formal rle- 
claration of- the donation and the motive ofit. He 
then delivers a bit of gold, with cusa grass, &c. de- 
claring bis purpose in giving it, as a sacerdotal fee, 


€. 


to consolidate the donation of lant "The other ac-- 


cepts the-gift by a verbal acknowledgment, and me: 
ditates the gáyatri with some other pray ers. 

` A CHAIR or stool is accepted by sitting down on 
idt; clothes, by putting them on; a parasol, by hold- 
“ing the handle of it; shoes, or sandals; by standing 
on. i them ; ; and a couch, by lying on it. In these aud 
other donations, there is no variation in the prayers ; 


but the gift of a milch cow is made with other texts, 


which the donor recites' standing near the cow, aud 
making a libation of water from bue uim of nis 


. hands 
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hands after-the recital of each prayer. The gift is 
accepted by holding the animal's tail. 

l. * May the Goddess, who is the Lacusmi of 
of all beings, and resides among the Gods, assume 
the shape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort." 
.2. * May the Goddess who is RupnÁxÍ in a cor- 
poreal form, and who is the beloved of Siva, assume. 
the shape of a milch cow, and procure me comfort.” 
3. “ May she, who is Lacusmi reposing on the 
bosom of VisuN' v ; she, who is the Lacusmi of the 
regent of riches ; she, who is the Lacusmi of kings, 
bea boon-granting cow to me." 4. ** May she, 
who is the Lacusmi of Bnauwa'; she, who is 
SwAuA, the wife of fire; she, who is the exerted 
power of the sun, moon, and stars, assume the shape 
of a milch cow for [my] prosperity." 5. '' Since 
thou art Swad'há [the food] of them, who are chief 
among the manes of ancestors, aud SwAua [the 
consuming power] of them who eat solemm sacri- 
fices: therefore, being the cow that expiates every 
sin, procure me comfort." 6. ‘ Tinvoke the God- 
dess, who is endowed with the attributes of all the 
Gods; who confers all happiness; who bestows 
[abodes in] all the worlds for the sake of all people.” 
7. * I pray to that auspicious Goddess for immor- 
tality and happiness." 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the pre- 
sent the consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the 
obsequies called s'rádd'has. The first set of funeral 
ceremonies is adapted to effect, by means of obla- 
tions, the reimbodying of the soul of the deceased, 
after burning his corpse. The apparent scope of the 
second. set is to raise his shade, from tbis world, 
(where it would else, according to the notions of 
the Hindus, continue to roam among demons and 
evil spirits, ) up to heaven, and there deify him, as it 
were, among the manes of departed ancestors, For 
this end, a srédd'ha should regularly be offered to 
the deceased on the day after mourning expires; 

S4 twelve 


* 
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twelve other sédd'has singly to the deceased ia 


_ twelve ‘successive months ` similar. obsequies at the 


end, of the third fortnight, and also in the sixth 


"^. month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called 


Sapin dana, ‘on the first anniversary of his decease. 


. In.most provinces the periods for these sixteen cere- 


monies, and for the concluding obsequies. erititled 
Sapin' dana, arè anticipated, and the whole is complet- 


ed on the second cr third day. After which they are. 


again performed at the proper times, but in.honour of 


the whole set of progenitors instead’ of the deceased . 
. singly. The obsequies intended to raise the shade 


ef the deceased to heaven are thus’ completed. 


. Afterwards a s'rádd' hia is annually offered to bim. on | 


the anniversary of his decease. 


Tue form of the various s'ádd' kas (for they are nu-. 


merous *) is so neerly the same, that it will be only 


necessary to describe that "which is per formed in ho- 
nour of progenitors in general; and at which three 
funeral cakes are offered to: three paternal ancestors 5 
as many to three maternal fore-fathers; and two to 


' the Vis'wédévas or assembled Gods. A Srádd' ha in 


honour ofo one person singly has been already noticed. . 
After 


* In a work entitled Naa Sind’ ba, I find authority for clescing 
obsequies under twelve heads. 1. Daily obsequies, either with food, or 
with water ue in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the 
FVisüuédéva. «2. Obfequiss for a special cause ; that is, in honour of a 
kinsman recently defunct. 3. Voluntary obsequies, performed by way 
of fupererogation, for the greater benefit of the deceased. 4. Ob. 


. sequies for increafe of profperity, performed upon any accessian of 


‘wealth or profperity, and upon other joyful occasions. 5. A sraddha 
intended to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest cf the * 
manes. 6, Obsequies performed on appointed days, fuch as that of 

new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into d new sign, &c. Fe ÅA Zrád- 
d'ha, to sanctify thé food at an entertainment given to a compary of 
reverend perfons. 8. One performed when stated numbers of priests. 
are fed at the cost of a person who needs purificatian from fome de- 


‘filement. 9. A #rádd’ba preparatory to the EU of any folemn 


site, and considered as a part of such rite. 10. S’rdédd’Sas in honour 
of deities. 11. Oblations of clarified butter, sects to the vader- 
taking of a distant journéy. 12.°A s'rádd'ba to sanctify a mezl of 


- flesh det prépared simply for the sake of. nourishment. 
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After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square 
altar of sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, 
and a span nearly in each direction. (It must be 

triangular at the obsequies of one recently defunct.) 

The person who performs the ceremony, first washes 
his hands and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of 
cus‘a grass on the ring finger of each hand. He sits 
down on a cushion of cusa grass, or of other mate- 
rials, placed upon a blade of such grass. He lights 
a lamp, reciting a prayer, which will be cited on 
another occasion. He places the implements and 
materials in regular order, and sprinkles water on 
himself and all around, meditating on Visun‘u sur- 
named the lotos-eycd, and revolving in his mind 
the couplet ** whether pure or defiled, &c." Henow 
shifts the sacerdotal thread to his right shoulder, 
and solemnly declares his intention of performing a 
sréd@ha, and the motive of it. He thrice medi- 
tates the gdyatri, and pronounces the salutation to 
superior beings, '* salutation to the Gods, to the 
manes of ancestors, &c." ; 

ÁArTER this preparation, he proceeds to invite 
and to welcome the assembled Gods and the manes. 
First he places two little cushions of cus'a grass on 
one side of the altar for the Vis‘wédévas, and six iu 
front of it for the Pitris. Each cushion should 
consist of three blades of grass folded up. After 
strewing cusa grass on those cushions, he asks, 
“shall I invoke the assembled Gods?" being told 
** do so," he thus invokes them: ‘‘ assembled Gods! 
hear my invocation; come and sit down on this holy 
grass." After scattering barley on the same spot, 
he meditates this prayer, “ assembled Gods! listen 
to my invocation, ye, who reside in the sky ; and 
ye who abide near us, [on earth,] or [far off] in 
heaven: ye, whose tongues are fire; and ye, who 
defend the funeral sacrifice, sit on this grass, and 
be cheerful" He then invites the manes of ances- 
tc; with similar invocations; ‘‘ O fire! zealously 

we 
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. we support thee, zealously ` we. feed thee with fuel ; 
. eagerly do thou call our willing ancestors to taste 
our oblation.” ** May our progenitors, who eat the : 
; "moon plant, who are sanctified. by holy fires, come. 
by paths which Gods travel*. Satisfied with ances- 
‘tral food at this solemn sacrifice, may they applaud 
and guard us.” | He next welcomes the ‘Gods and 
manes with oblations of water, &c. in vessels made 
ofleavesT. Two are presented. to the Viswédévas, 
and three to paternal ancestors, and as many to ma- ` 
ternai fore-fathers. Cusa grass is put into each 
vessel, and water sprinkled on it, while the p. 
« May divine waters be auspicious to us, &c,” 
recited: Barley is thrown into the vessels intended 
for the Gods, and £i/a into those MES for the 
manes of ancestors, with these prayers, :1. ‘‘ Barley! 
thou art the separator, “separate p from] our 
nm enemies, and from our malicious foes." 
“ Thou art £a, sacred to Sé’ma, &c." Ata. 


n ha for increase, of prosperity, which is per- ` 


formed on many occasions as a preparative for a 
solemn act of religion, barley is tl:rown into the ves- 
.séls instead of tila, and the last prayer is thus variec :. 
** Thov art bar ley, sacred to So/wa: framed by the © 
divinity, thou dost produce celestial Eliss ; mixt with 
water, may thou long satisfy wit.) nourishment my 
several. progenitors, whose mouths are full of bless- 
ings." The vessels are successively taken up, re- 
peating each time a prayer before cred: ‘‘ The wa- 
ters in heaven, in the atmosplieré, and on the earth, 
have-been united with milk, &c." The cusa grass, 
that lay on the vessels, is put into a  Bráhmawa's 
hand ; and that which was under ir, is held by the 
: 2: érscn 


* The Via aces seems to bs meant by tke path of the Gods. 

“+ Plantain leaves ; or else leaves of the Butea frondosa, o: of the 
Bassia lati-folia.. 

Y Yewa signifies barley; in this text it also signifies separator, be 


ing ; derived from Jx, to unmix. - Many of the prayers.contain similar . 
i 
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person who performs the s'rádd'ha, in his own hand; 
and through it he successively pours the water out 
of each vessel on the Bréhman‘a’s.hand. He then 
piles up the empty vessels in three sets, and reverses 
them, saying, while he oversets the first, ** Thou 
art a mansion for ancestors." 

AT the last obsequies for one recently deceased, 
and which are named the Sapin'd'asa, the following 
prayer is recited when the vessel which has been 
offered to him, is piled up with the rest: ** May the 
mansion of those progenitors, who have reached a 
common abode, and who have accordant minds, 
foster him : may the blessed sacrifice, sacred to the 
Gods, be his." The subjoined. prayer likewise is 
peculiar. to the Sapin/d'ana. — ** By [the intercession 
of] those souls, who are mine by affinity, who are 
animated [shades], who have reached a common 
abode, who have accordant minds, may prospcrity 
be mine iu this world for e hundred years.” 

Tur person who performs the: srádd'ha, next 
takes up food smeared with clarified butter, and 
makes two oblations to fire, reciting these prayers: 
1. “ May this oblation to fire, which conveys offer- 
ings to the manes, be efficacious, 9. “ May this 
oblation to the moon, wherein the progenitors of 
mankind abide, be efficacious.” 

Bra‘uman’as should be fed with the residue of 
the oblation ; it is accordingly consecrated for that 
purpose by the following prayer: ‘ The vessel that 
holds thee is the earth; its lid is the sky; I offer 
this residue of an oblation, similar to ambrosia, in 
the undefiled mouth of a priest; may this oblation 
be efficacious.” The performer of the srádd'ha 
then points with his thumb towards the food, saying, 
“ Thrice did Visny’y step, &c.” Headds, * May 
the demons and giants, that sit on this consecrated 
spot, be dispersed." He meditates the gáyatri with 
the names of worlds; aud sweetens the food with 
honey or sugar, sayiug, '* May winds blow swee 

l RE” 
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" He then distributes the food among Brühmánds, 
E when they have eaten and have acknowledged 
that they are satisfied, he gives them water to rince 
their mouths. 

Hz now proceeds to offer is funeral Mts us con 
sistiug of balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified 
butter. He offers three to the paternal fore-fathers, 
as many to the maternal ancestors, and two to the 
Viswédéoas. The prayers (** Ancestors! rejoice, 
take your respective shares, &c.") and the form of 
the oblation have been already mentioned. It is 
only necessar y to add in this-place, that he wipes his ' 
hand-with cusa grass in honour of remoter ancestors, 
who thts become partakers of the oblations. 

Iw the next place, he makes six libatiotis of water 
from the palms of his hands, with the salutation | to 
the seasons: '* Salutation, unto'you, O fathers, and 
unto the saddening season, &c.” by this prayer the 
maries of ancestors are doubly saluted; for the Véde 
declares, ‘‘ the six seasons are the progenitors’ of” 
mankind.” 

A THREAD is placed on each funeral cake, to 
serve as apparel for the’ manes; and each time the ` 
Same words are repeated, ec. Fathers ! this a»parel is 
offered unto you." Flowers, perfumes, and similar 
things, are added at pleasure ; but water must be 
spr inkled on each cake, with the prayer, ** Waters, 
ye are the food of our'progenitors, &c.” 

Tue performer of the s'rádd'ha then takes up the 
middle cake and smells to it; or his wife eats it, if 
they be solicitous for male offspring ; in this case 
the following prayer must be fected *' Grant, 
oO progenitors, the conception of a male child, [long ’ 
lived and healthy, like] the lotos and garland [or 
twins, that sprung from A’swfn1i']; so that, at this 
“season, there may be a, person [to fulfill the wishes 
of the Gods, of the .manes, and of human beings."] 
He then takes up the cakes successively, smells to 
‘them, throws them into a vessel, and. gives away n 
, - 00 
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food to a mendicant priest, or toa cow; or else casts 
it into the waters. 

Hx then dismisses the manes, saying, ‘‘ Fathers, 
to whom food belongs, guard our food, and the 
other things offered by us; venerable and- immortal 
as ye are, and conversant with holy truths; quaff 
the swcet essence of it, be cheerful and depart con- 
tented, by the paths which Gods travel." Lastly, 
he walks round the spot and leaves it, saying, 
** May the benefit of this oblation accrue to me re- 
peatedly ; may the Goddess of the carth, and the 
Goddess of the sky, whose form is the universe, visit 
me [with present and future happiness]. Father and 
motherí revisit me, [when I again celebrate obse- 
quies]. Soma, king of tbe manes! visit me for the 
sake of [conferring] immortality." 

A S'RA'DD'Ha is thus performed, with an oblation 
of three funeral cakes only, to three male paternal 
ancestors, on some occasions; or with as many fu- 
neral oblations to three maternal ancestors, on others. 
Sometimes separate oblatious are also presented to the 
wives of the paternal ancestors ; at other times, simi- 
lar offerings are likewise made to the wives of three 
maternal ancestors. Thus, at the monthly s‘radd‘has 
celebrated on the day of new moon, six funeral cakes 
are offered to three paternal and as many maternal 
male ancestors with their wives: on most other occa- 
sions separate oblations are presented to the female 
ancestors. At the obsequies celebrated in the first 
half of ^4s'wina, on the day entitled Afahdlayd, fu- 
neral cakes are separately offered to every deceased 
friend and near relation: thus, immediately after 
the oblations to ancestors, a cake is presented to a 
deceased wife, theu to a son or daughter, to a bro- 
ther or sister, to an uncle or aunt, to a father-in- 
law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a friend. The same 
is observed at the obsequies performed on the day of 
an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, 
and especially to Gayá. 

f Forma 


w 
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Formar obsequies are performed no less TN 
ninety-six times in every year; namely, on the day 
of new moon, and on the dates of the fourteen, 
Menwantaras, and of four Fugádyás; that is, on the 
anniversaries of the accession of fourteen Menus, 
and of the commencement of four ages: also. 
throughout the whole first fortnight of A’ Swing, 
thence called pitripacsha, and ‘whenever the sun. 
enters a new sign, and especially when he reaches 
the equinox, ‘or either solstice; and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, when the moon arrives at Vyatipatd, 


one of the twenty-seven yégas, or astrological divi- 


sions of the zodiack. The eighth of Pausha, called 
Aindri, the eighth: of Mag hå, (wheù flesh-meat 
should be ‘offered, Y and the ninth of the same . 
month, together with additional obsequies on some of 


these dates: and on a few others, complete the num- 


ber above mentioned: different authorities do not, 

however, concur exactly in the number or in the ` 
particular. days when, the sradd kas should be so- 
lemnized. 

Besrpes these formal obsequies, | a daily srádd' ha 
is likewise performed, . It consists in dropping food 
into the hands of a Brahmán'a: after offering it to 
six ancestors by name, with the usual preparatory” 
vow an( prayers, and with the for mality of placing 
three blades of grass as a seat for each ancestor; but 
using a single prayer only for the invocation of the 
manes, and omitting the ceremoay of welcoming. 
them with an argha. Libations of water are also 


‘made in líonour of progenitors, as noticed in the 


former essay on daily ablutions. 

Tue obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the 
same term (Vriddhi srádd'ha) may signify, the ob-. 
sequies performed on an accession of prosperity *, 
are celebrated previously to the sacrifice of a. victim, 
and to the solerinization of a marriage, or of any d 

the 


. * Sometimes named NZxd: mutila; from a word which occurs in. 
the prayer peculiar to this s rád’ a. 
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thc ceremonies which, according to the notions of 
the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration of a 
twiceborn man, that is, of a Brámaxa, Csha- 
triya, or Vaisya. "This srádd'ha is likewise per- 
formed at the commencement and close of a solemn 
fait. l 

It should be observed respecting the practice of 
giving food to priests at all these obsequies, that 
Dráhmanas generally give it to one or more of their 
own relations. A stranger, unless indigent, would 
be very unwilling to accept the food, or to attend at 
a s'rádd'ha for the purpose of eating it. The use of 
flesh-meat is positively enjoined to Hindus at certain 
obsequies, (see Menu c. 3. v..194,) aud recom- 
mended at all (Menu c. 3. v. 968, &c.): but the 
precepts of tbeir law-givers on the subject are by 
some deemed obsolete in the present age; and are 
evaded by others, who acknowledge the cogency of 
these laws: these commonly make a vow to abstain 
from flesh-meat, and consider that vow as more 
binding than the precepts here alluded to. Others 
again not only eat meat at obsequies and aclemn 
sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in direct 
breach of the institutes of their religion. (See 
Menu c. 5. v. 31, &c.). 

BrAuman’as, who maintain a perpetual fire, which 
all who devote themselves to the priesthood cught 
to do, perform the daily ceremonies of religion in 
their full detail. Others, who are engeged in 
worldly pursuits, and even some who follow the re- 
gular profession of the sacerdotal tribe, abridge these 
rites: they comprise all the daily sacraments in one 
ceremony, called Vais‘wadéva, which is celebrated 
in the forenoon, and by some in the eveniug likc- 
wise. It consists in oblations to the Gods, to the 
manes, and to the spirits, out of the food prepared 
for the daily meal; andin agift of a part of it to 
guests. 

SITTING down on a clean spot of ground, the 

Dráhmaia 
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Bréhmanta places a vessel. containing fire on his right 
hand, and hallows it by throwing away a lighted 
piece of cusá grass, saying, “I “dismiss far away 
carnivorous fire,” &c." He then places it on the 
' consecrated spot, reciting the prayer, with which 
the household and sacrificial fires should be lighted. 
by the attrition of wood; ** Fires! [this wood]: is 
thy origin, which is attainable in all seasons; whence 
being produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, 
-seize on it, and afterwards augmert our wealth.” 

He then lays cusá grass on the eastern side cf thé 
fir e, with its tips p ointed towards the nor th, reciting 
the first verse of the Rigvéda, with which also it is. 
usual to commence the “daily lecture of that Péda, 
-** F praise divine fire, primevaHy consecrated, the 
eificient performer of a solemne ceremony, the c hief 
agent of a sacrifice, the most-liberal giver of gems.’ 

"Hz next spreads cusé grass on the southern side 
of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the east, 
reciting the introduction of the Vajurvéda, with 
which also a daily lecture of the Yajush is always 
begun. ‘‘1. [gather thee for the sake of rain.” [He 
breaks off a branch of a. tree, or is supposed to da- 
so, with these words. ] 2. “ I pluck thee for the 
. sake of strength.” [He pulls down the branch he 
' had broken.] 3. '* Ye are. like unto ai.” [He: 

touches young calves with the branch he had pluck- 
. ed.} 4. ** May the liberal generator [of worlds]: 
make you happily reach this most excellent sacra- 
ment." [He is here supposed to touch the milch. 
cows with the same branch. | 

He then spreads cusé grass on the western side, 
with the tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer 
which precedes a lecture of Sa tinadéca, *« Fire | ap- 
`- proach to taste [my offering ;] thou, who art praised ' 
for the gift of oblations. . Sit down on this grass, 
. thou, who art the completé performer of the solemn 
sacrifice." 

In like manner he spreaids. cusé grass ou the 

6 . northern 
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northern side, with the tips pointed to the east, re- 
citing the prayer which precedes a lecture of the 
Atharcan, * May divine waters be auspicious to 
us, &c." . 

Exerrtne the fite, and sprinkling water on it, he 
must offer with his harids food smeared with clari- 
fied butter, three several times, saying, ‘‘ Earth! 
Sky! Heaven!” He then makes five similar obla- 
tions to the tegent of fire; to the god of medicine; 
to the assembled deities; to the lord of created 
beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the universe.” 
He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with six 
oblations, reciting six prayers. J. '* Fire! thou 
dost expiate a sin against the Gods [arising from 
any failure in diviné worship:] may this oblation be 
efficacious.” 2. ‘*Thou dost expatiate a sin against 
man [arising from a failure.in hospitality."| 3. 
** Thou dost expiate a sin against the manes [from 
a failure in the performance of obsequies."] 4. 
‘ Tlou does expiate à sin against my own soul 
[arising from any blatieable act."] 5. '* Thou dost 
expiate repeated sins." 6,-‘* Thou dost expiate 
every šin I have committed, whether wilfully or un- 
intentionally > may this oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it 
with this prayer, '' Fite! seven are thy fuels; seven 
thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy be- 
loved’ abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificers wor- 
Bhip thee. Thy sources are seven. Be content witli 
this clarified butter. May this oblation be effica- 
vious *,?' ; 


T ABOUT 


* The commentator enumefates the seven tongues of fire, Pra. 
vaha, ‘Avaba, Udvaha, Samvaba; Vivaha, Parivaha, Nivaba, 
(or else Azxvaha;) all of which imply the power of conveying obla- 
tions to the deities; to whom offerings are made, ‘The feven holy 
sages and sacrificers are the Hétri, Maitráwars na, Brébmdudch'. 
handast, Ack'hévde, Pétri, Néshtri; and Agnid’hra; that is, the 
seven officiating priests at very solemn sacrifices. ‘They worship fire 
even ways by the Agaish'tema and other sacrifices, The seven 

abodes 
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Anovur this time he extinguishes tae Racshézhna, 
or lamp lighted previously to the presenting of obla- 
tions to the Gods and to the manés. It was lighted 
for.the purpose of repelling evil spirits, and is now ` 
extinguished with this text. “In solemn acts of 
religion, whatever fails through th» negligence of 
those who. perform the ceremony, may be per fected 
solely through meditation on Visnw'u.' 

Tue Bréhman'a should next offer the resicue of 
the oblation to spirits, going round to the different 
places where such oblations ought to be made, 
sweeping each spot with his hand, sprinkling water 
on it, and placing there lumps of food. Near the 
spot where the vessel of water stands, he presents 
three such oblations, saying, ‘salutation to rain; 
to water; to the earth." At both doors of his House 
he makes offerings to D’nArri and Vip’HATRi, or 
Brauma, the pr otector and creator. . Towards the 
eight principal points of the compass he places of- 
ferings, severally adding salutation to them and te 
the regents of them. In the middle of the house he 
presents oblations, with salutation to Brauma, to 

the sky, and tothesun. Afterwards he offers similar 
oblations to all the Gods; to all beings; totwilight; 
and to the lord of all beings. He then shifts the 
sacrificial cord, and looking towards ‘the south and 
dropping one knee, he presents an oblation to the 
manes of ancestors, saying, ‘‘ salutation to proge- - 
. nitors: may this ancestral food be acceptable." 
This ceremony is not constantly practised, though 
directed in some rituals; but the residue of the ob- ` 
lation - 


abodes are the names of the seven worlds: and fite is called in the Veda 
saptachitica, which seems to allude to seven consezrated hearths, In the 
sixteen verses called Psurusba, which have beea already quo:ed, the 
names cf the seven wo-lds, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant 
by the thrice seven fuels; and the seven eceans are the seven moats 
surrounding the altar. Fire, like the sun icself, is supposed to emit 
seven rays: this perhaps may account for the rumber seven being 80 
often repeated. 
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lation to the Gods must be left on a clean spot cf 
ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, how- 

ever, for dogs and crows in particular. It is pre- 

sented with the following prayer, which is taken 

from the Puranas. ** May Gods, men, cattle, 

birds, demigods, benevolent genii, serpents, demons, 

departed spirits, blood thirsty savages, trees, and 

all who desire food given by me; 2. May reptiles, 

insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or spirits con- 

cerned in this rite, obtain contentment from this 

food left for them by, me; and may they become 

happy: 3. May thcy, who have neither mother, nor 
father, nor kinsman, nor food, nor means of obtain- 

ing it, be satisfied with that which is offered by me 

on this spot for their contentment, and be cheerful.” 

Or the following prayer may be used, ** To animals. 
who night and day roam in search of food offered to 

the spirits; he who desires nourishment, should give 
something: may the lord of nourishment grant it 
unto me." 

Hz concludes by performing a lustration similar to 
that which has bcen already noticed, but much shorter. 
After thus completing theother sacraments, the house- 
liolder should present food to his guests, that is, to 
any person who claims his hospitality. When he has 
thus allotted out ofthe food prepared for his own re- 
past, one portion to the Gods, a second to progeni- 
tors, a third to all beings, aud a fourth to his guests, 
he and his family may then, and not before, con- 
sume the remaining portion of the food. Whenever 
a spiritual preceptor, a devotee, or an officiating 
priest, a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes 
as a guest, he is received with honours, which will 
be described among the nuptial ceremonies. In the 
entertainment of other guests no religious ritcs are 
performed, nor any prayers recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms; 
but no particular time is prescribed for the dis- 
tribution of them: he is simply directed to vive food 

to 
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to religious nodu whenever ibey come to his 
door ; "but especially if they come at the time when 
‘food is ready. for his own meal. On the authority of 
the Puráx'as it is also a. common practice to feed a 
-cow before the householder breaks his own fast*. He 
either presents grass, water and comm to her with 
this text, '* Daughter of SunAnaur. framed cf five 


elements. auspicious, pure, holy, sprung from: the — 


sun, accept this food given by me; salutation unte 
thee :” or else he conducts the kine to grass, saying, 
** May cows, who are mothers of the "three worlds, 
and dàughters of SunAEH!, and who are beneficent, 
pure, and holy, aecept the food given by me." 
Some Bréhman‘as do still further abridge the com- 
pendious ceremony called Faiswadéva. "They offer 


- 


, perfumes and flowers to fire; and make five obla- ` 


tions, out of the food prepared for their own use, to 
BranumA, to the lord of created beings, to the 
household fire, to. CasvAPA and to. ÀNUMATI, 
droppiug each oblation on fire, or on water, or on 
. the ground, with the usual addition, ^ may this 
oblation be efficecions.” They then make offerings 
to all beings, by placing a few lumps of food at the 
oor, or on a quadrangular spot rear the fire, with a 
: salutation 


^ The adoration. of a cow is not uncommor. ‘This vasis con. 
sists in presenting flowers to her, washing her fest, &c. It is entirely 
different from the practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on 


the superstitious notion, that the favour of SumazHi', (thé boon - 
granting cow) may be gained by showing xindness to her offspring, 


The story of Vastsura’s cow, NANDINI, attended by the king 
Diurra "sor the sake of obtaining. a boos through her means, is a 
pretty fable grounded on. this’ notion, ‘It is beaucifully told by 
"Ca/LipA'sa im the Raghwvan‘sa. I cannot refrain from mentioning 
another fable of a cow named BapurA', whose expostulations with a 


tyger, pleading to him to spare her life, form the only admired pasa’ 


sage in the Ira'nasas or collection of stories supposed to be related by 
BuiMasz'wA, while he lay at the point of dezth wounded with innu. 
merable arrows. ‘The fourth day of “Asaixa is sacred to this cow, 
-and named from her Babulé Chaturthi, Images of her and of her calf 


are worshipped ; and the. extract from the Ir18Asasis on that day read. 
wiih great solemnity. . 
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salutation to DuatryY, &c. and they immediately 
proceed to their own repast. 

Herse too, as in every other matter relating to 
private morals, the Minda legislators, and the au- 
thers of the Puráxas, have heaped together a multi- 
tude of precepts, mostly trivial, and not unfrequently 
absurd. Some of them relate to diet; they prohibit 
many sorts of food altogether, and forbid the con- 
stant use ef others ; some regard the acceptance of 
food, which must on no account be received if it be 
given with one hand, nor witheut a leaf or dish ; 
sone again prescribe the hour at which the two daily 
meals which are allowed, should be eaten (namely in 
the forenoon, and inthe evening) ; others enumerate 
the places (a boat for example) where a Hindu must 
not eat, and specify the persons (his sons and the 
inmates of his house) ,with whom he should eat, and 
those (his wife for instance) with whom he should 
not. The lawgivers have been no less particular in 
directing the posture in which the Mindu must sit ; 
the quarter towards which he ought to look, and the 
precautions he should take to insulate himself, as it 
were, during his meal, lest he be contaminated by 
the touch of some undetected sinner who may be 
present. To explain even in a cursory manner the 
objects of all these would be tedious, but the mode 
in which a Hiadu takes his repast, conformably with 
such injunctions as are most cogent, may be briefly 
stated, and with this I shall close the present essay. 

ArTER washing his hands and feet, and sipping 
water without swallowing it, he sits down on a stool 
or cushion (but not on a couch nor on a bed), be- 
fore his plate, which must be placed on a clean spot 
of ground that has been wiped and smoothed in a 
quadrangular form, if he be a Brahman‘a; a trian- 
gular one, if he be a Cshatriya; circular, if he be a 
Vais'ya ; and in the shape of a crescent, if he belong 
to the fourth tribe. When the food is first brought in 
he is required to bow to it, raising both hands in the 

T3 form 
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form of humble salutation to his forehead ; and he 
should add, ‘‘ may this be always ours :" that is, may 
food never be deficient. When he has sitten down, 
he should lift the plate with his left band aud bless 
the food, saying, *'thou art invigorating.” He sets 
it down, naming the three worlds, or if the food bc 
handed to him, he says, ‘‘may heaven give m 
and then accepts it with these words, *' the carta g 
cepts tbee ;” before he begins eating, he'must ovd 
his hand round the plate “to insulate it, or his own 
person rather, from ‘the rest of the company. He 
next offers five lemps of food to Fama by five dif- 
ferent titles; he sips and swallows water; he makeg 
five oblations to breath by five distinct names, Préu‘a, 
Fyána, Apána, Samana, and Udána ; and last] y, he , 
dee both eyes. He then eats his repast in silence, 
lifting the food with all the fingers of his right hand, 
and after wards again sips water, saying, Z Ambro- 


sial fluid ! thou art the couch ‘of Visuy’ y and of 
food. 


NOTES, 


x 
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(A) Taat Hindus belong to various sects is uni- 
- versally known; but their characteristic differences 
are not perhaps so generally nnderstood. Five great 
sccts exclusively. worship a single deity ; one recog- 
nises the five divinities which are adored byt he of hier 
sects respectively, but the followers of this compre- 
hensive scheme mostly select one object of daily ce- 
votion, and pay adoration to other deities on particu- 
lar occasions only. Even they deny the charge of 
po lythcism, and repel the imputation of idolatry ; ; 
they justify the practice of adoring the images of 
cclestial spirits, by arguments similar to those which 
have been elsewhere i employed in defence of angel 
and image worship. If the doctrines of the / daa, 
and even those of the Purdn‘as, be closely examined, 
the Hindu theology will be found consistent with 
monotheism, though it contain the seeds of poly- 
theism and idolatry. I shall take some future occa- 
sion of enlarging on this topic: I have here only to 
remark, that modern Hindus seem to misunderstand 
the numerous texts, which declare the unity of the 
godhcad, and the identity of Visuxu, Siva, the 
Sun, &c. Their theologists have entered into vain 
disputes on the question, which among the attributes 
of GOD, shall be deemed characteristic and pre-emi- 
nent Saxcara ACHARYA, the celebrated com- 
mentator on the Véda, contended for the attributes 
of Siva, and founded or confirmed the sect of Seas, 
who worship Maia péva as the supreme being, 
and deny the independent existence of Visirw'v and 
other deities. MAb HAVA AcuAnya and LAE ABHA 
-ÁCcHARYA have in like manner cstabitshod the sect of 
Vaishn'acvus, who adore Virsiix/v as- GOD. The 
Suras (less numerous than the two sects abovemen- 
tioned; um ae the Sun, and‘ackno’. ledge no ether 
divinity. The Gáx'apatyas adore Gas £s/a zs uut- 

ing in his person all the attributes of ihe & itv. 
TA Bzrong 
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Berore I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the 
` reader that the, ZZindu mythology has personified the 
abstract and attractive powers of tke divinity, and 
has ascribed sexes to these mythological personages, 
The Sacti, or energy of an attribute of GOD, is fe- 
male, and is fabled as the consort of that personified 
attribute, The Sacti of Sıva, whose emblem is the 
phallus, is herself typified by the female organ. This 
the Sactas worship, some figuratively, others literally, 
Vopapava, the real author of the Sri Bhagacata, 
- has endeayoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus 
by reviving the coctrines of Vya‘sa. He recogniscs 
all the deities, but as subordinate to the supreme 
being, or rather as attributes or manifestations of ' 
"GOD. Anew sect has been thus formed, and is de- 
nominated from that modern Puráza; but the nu-. 
merous followers of it do not seem to bave well ap- 
` prehended the doctrines they profess. They incline. 
much to real polytheism, but do a: least reject the 
derogatory notions of the divinity, which the other 
sects seem to have adopted. 
` The Vaishn'avas, though nominaliy worshippers of 
VisnuwU, are in fact votaries of deified heroes. The 
Góculast'has. (one branch of this sect) adore Crisu- 
x'a, while thé Rdmanyy worship RAMACUANDRA. 
Both have again branched into thre: sects: one con- 
sists of the exclusive worshippers o Crisun‘a, and 
these only are deemed true and orthodox Faish- 
navas; another joins his favourite Rapsa’ with the 
hero. A third, called Rád' hábaillabh:, adores Rad’ Ha’ 
only, considering her as the active power of Visun v. 
The followers of these last mentioned sects have 
adopted the singular practice of presenting to their 
own wives the oblations intended for the goddess ;' 
and those among them who follow the left handed 
path (there is in most sects a.rigat-handed or de- 
cent path, and a left-handed or indecent mode of 
worship;) require their wives to te naked when at- 
tending them at their devotions. 
AMONG 


. 
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Amone the Rémánuj, some worship Ra'ma only; 
others Si’va’; and others both Raama and Sira’ 
None of them practise any indecent mode of wor- 
ship; and they all, Hke the Góculast'has, as well as 
the followers of the BAásavata, delineate on thcir 
foreheads, a double upright line with chalk, or with 
sandal wood, and a red circlet with red sanders, or 
with turmerick and lime; but the Ra@mdnuj add an 
upright red line in the middle of the double white 
Qne. 

Tur Saivas are all worshippers ot Siva and Bua- 
wa'xi conjointly; and they adore the /inga or com- 
pound type of this God and Goddess; as the Vaisu- 
N'AVAS do the image of LACSHMÍ-NA'RA'YANA. 
There are no exclusive worshippers of S/'rvA besides 
the sect of naked gymnosophists called Lingis; aud 
the exclusive adorersof the Goddessare the Séetas. In 
this last mentioned sect, as in most others, thereis a 
right-handed and decent path, and a left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship: but the indecent wor- 
ship of this sect is most grossly so, and consists of 
unbridled debauchery with wine aud women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous though 
unavowed. Inmost parts of India, if not in all, they 
are held in deserved detestation; and even the de- 
cent Sácias do not make public profession of their 
tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark of the 
sect, Icst they should be suspected of belonging to 
the other branch of it. 

THE S'aivas aud Sgctas delineate on their foreheads 
three horizontal lines with ashes cbtained, if possible, 
from the hearth on which a consecratéd fire is per- 
petually maintained; they add a red cirelet, which 
the Sarcas make with red sanders, and which the 
Sáctas, when they avow themselves, mark either 
with saffron or with turmeric and borax. 

Tar Sauras are true worshippers of the sun; and 
some of them, it seems, adore the dormant and ac- 
tive energies of the planet conjointly. This sect, 

` i : which 
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which is not very numerous, is di stinguished by the 
use of red sanders for the horizontal triple line, as 
. well as for the circlet on their forehzads. 

Tus Gémapatyes have not, so far «s I can learn, 
branched into different sects. Nor can I add any 
information respecting their peculiar tenets, further 
than that Gaw'Es'A is exclusively worshipped by 
them. The sect is distinguished by the use of red 
minium for the circlet on their foreteads. The fa- 
mily of Bráman'as, residing at Chinchwér near Pu'ná, 
and enjoying the privilege © of an hereditary inezrna- 
tion of Gaw' rs. fiom father to son, probablv be- 
longs to this sect. We may hope “or more informa- 
tion on this curious instance of priestcraft anc cre- 
dulity, from the inquiries made on the spot by the 
gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, who lately 
visited that place. 

Brrore 1 conclude this note, (concerning which 
it should be remarked, that the information here 
collected rests chicily on the authority of verbal 
commanicatious,) I must add, that the left-handed 
path, or indecent worship of the several sects, espe- . 
cially that of the Sáctas, is founded on the Tantras, 
which are for this reason held in disesteem. I was 
misinformed when I described them as constituting 
a branch of literature highly esteemed though much 
neglected. (As, Res. vol. 5, p. 54.) The reverse 
would have been more exact. 


(B) Tuts prayer, when used upon other occasions, 
is thus varied, ** salutation unto vou, O fathers, 
and unto the saddening season, &c." The six sea- 
sons, in the order in which they are here named, are 
the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, frosty and sultry 
seasons. One is izaicated in this passage. by. the 
name of the month, with which it begins; and a 
text of the Veda, alluded to by thelcte Sir WILLIAM 
Jones, in his observations on the lunar year of the 
Hindus, (As. Res. v. 3, p. 958,) specifies Tapzs and 
MAE lunar (not the solar) Mágha and 

Phálguna, 


-— 
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Phélguna, as corresponding’ with Sisira, that is SY 
the dewy season. The text in question shall P 
subjoined to this note, because it may serve to prov: 
that the Féda, from which it is extracted, (Aras- 
TAMBA'S copy of the Fajurcéda usualiy denominated 
the white Pajush,) cannot be much older than the 
observation of the colures recorded by Pana's/ana 
(sce As. Res. v. 2. p. 268 and 392,) which must have 
becn made nearly 1391 years before the Christian 
æra (As. Res. v. 5, p. 288.) According to the f éda 
the lunar 4Jadhu and Afddhava, or Chaitra and 
Faisác'ha, correspond with Vasanta ov the spring. 
Now the lunar Chaitra, here meant, is the primary 
lunar month beginning from the conjunction which 
precedes full moon in or near Chitré, and cuding 
with the conjunction which follows it. F’aisde ha 
does in like manner extend from the conjunction 
which precedes full moon in or near F'isác “ha to that 
which tollows it. The five nacshatrus, Hasta, Chi- 
fra, Scoti, lisáchá and Anuradha, comprise ail 
the asterisms in which the full moous of Chaitra aud 
Vaisác ha can happen ; and these lunar months may 
therefore flu&uate between the first degree of Utlara 
P'halguni and the last of Jyésht há. Consequently 
the season of Pasanta might begin at sooncst when the 
sun was in the middle of Purva Bhadr apada, or it 
might end at latest when the sun was in the middie 
of is frisasiras. It appears then, that the limits of 
F«anta ave Pisces and Taurus; that is Ajina and 
Vri au. (This corresponds with a text which I 
shall forthwith quote from a very aneient lindu 
author.) Now, if the place of the equinox did then 
correspond with the position assigned by Para’s‘ar. 
to the colures, Vasanta might end at the soonest 
seven or eight days after the equinox, or at latcst 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine days; and ona medium 
(that is, when the full moon happened in the middie 
of Chitré,) twenty-two or twenty-three days after 
the vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with the 
real 
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yeal course of the seasons; for the rains do generally 
begin a week before the summer 3olstice, but their 
commencement does vary, in different years, about 
a fortnight on either side of that period. It seems 
therefore a probable inference, that such was the 
. position of the equinox when the calendar of months | 
and seasons was adjusted as described in this pas-: 
sace of the Véda. Hence I infer the probability, 
that the Védas were not arranged in their present 
form earlier than the fourteenth century before the 

hristian era. This, it must be acknowledged, is 
vague and conjectural; but, if the Fédas were com- 
piled in India so early as the commencement of the 
astronomical Cali yuga, the seasons must have then 
corresponded with other months; and the passage of 
the Péda, which shall be forthwith cited, must have 
disagreed with the natural course 0? the seasons at 
the very time it was written. I shall now quote the 
passage so often alluded toin this note. Madhus cha 
Adádhavas cha Vásanticáo rita; Sucras’ cha Suchis’ 
cha graishmáo rit&; Nabhas cha Nabhasyas cha 
várshicáo rith ; Ishas chójas chasaredáo ritu ; Sahas 
cha Sahasyas! cha haimanticáv rita ; Tapas’ cha Tapa- 
syas cha saisiréo ritá." Madhu and Madhava are 
the two portions of the season Fasanta (or the 
spring); Sucra and Suchi, of grishma (or tte hot 
season); Nabhas and Nabhasya, cf warsha (or the . 
rainy season): Jjas and Ujas; of Sarada (or the 
sultry season) ; and Sahas and Sahsya, of himanta 
(or the frosty season) ; and Tapas and Tapasya, of 
sisra (or the dewy season). | 

ALL authors agree that Madhu signifies the month 
of Chaiira; Mádhava the month of Vaisac ha, and so 
forth. These names are so explained in dictionaries 
‘and by astronomical writers, as wel. as by the com- 
mentators on this and other passages, where these 
names of the months are employed. The author 
now before me (DivAcaRa BHATT A), expressly 
. says, that this text of the Veda relates to the ie 
m Q 
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of the seasons according to the lunar months. He 
proves it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya Yajurvé- 
da, and afterwards cites the following passage from 
BaupHAY'ANA respecting the seasons measured by 
solar-sidereal time, ‘* Adina Méshayór Mésha Vri 
skabhayór vá vasaniah,” &e. Vasanta corresponds 
with Mina and JMésha, or with Avésha and Vrisha,’ 
&c. It should be observed, that the secondary 
Junar month, which begins ‘and ends with full- 

moon, caunot be here meant; because this mode o£ 
reckoning has never been universal; and the use of 
it is limited to countries situated to the northward 

of the Vindhya range of hills,as I learn from the fol- 
lowing passage, of the Tricdnd‘a mandana. ‘* The 
iunar month also is of two sorts, commencing either 
with the light fortnight, or with the dark one. 

Some do not admit the month which begins with the 

dark fortnight; and even by them who do, it is not 

sdmitted on the south of the Vind’Aya mountains.” 
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Note on Vus 5th, page 108. 


In Nos. 3, 5, and 22 of the 5th volume of Asia- 
tick Researches, there are-many typographical errors; 
occasioned chiefly by the inaccuracy of the amanu- 
ensis who transcribed those tracts for transmission 
to the press. In most instances the correction will. 
readily occur to the reader; but one (p. 108, 1. 14 
and 15, requires to be marked, because the error e 
materially affects the sense of the passage, which 1s 
there verbally translated from RA4624UNANDANA'S 
treatise on astrology. I shall take the presen: op- 
portunity of amending that translation, which is not 
sufficiently exact as it-now stands, aud. I shall ádd 
some remarks on it. l 

“Tux Ghat'icás, elapsed from the beginning of 
the day, being doubled and divided by five, are the 
lords [er reg gents] of hérés considered as a denomi- 
nation of time. During the day these regents are 
determined by intervals of six [counted] From the 
day's own regent; during the night, by intervals 
of five.” 

Hórá, though not found in tie most familiar 
vocabularies of the sanscrit language, is noticed in. 
the Viswa Médini, as bearing several senses. It signi- 
fies the diurnal rising of a sign of the zodiac, and 
also signifies an astrological fig ure, ard half a sign. 
It is in this last acceptation, that the word is used 
in the foregoing passage. Considered as a denomi- 
nation of time, half a sign of the zodiac is the 
twenty-fourth part of a day, and the coincidence 
of the name for that measure of time is no less re- 
markable, than the assigning of a planet to govern 
each hour, which was done by European as well 
as Indian astrologers. "The hours cf the planets 
(as i3 remarked by Cuaucer in his treatise on 
Pa astrolabe) d the order of the planets 

bh. X. d. ©.. 985. €. Consequently, the first 
hour of Saturday boss that of Saturn, the tweaty- 

Bis fourth 
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fourth of the same day is the hour of Mars ; and the 
first of the next day is that of the Sun, and so on. 
This seems to account for the planets giving names 
to the davs of the week: and Gibelin, who denies 
in his Monde primitif, that the days of the weck «lo 
so correspond with the order of the planets, mistook 
by transposing Mercury and Venus. Indian astro- 
logy uses the inverse order of the planets; and the 
succession of them as regents of Ghatis will bring 
the Moon to be the first o£ Monday, and the Sun to 
be the sixtieth of the same day. Consequently the 
first ghati of the next day is that of Mars, and so 
on through the week. It may be remarked, that the 
regents of /Jórás during the day are the same in the 
astrology of the Hindus with the regents of hours 
according to the old astrologers of Europe. I shall 
here close this trivial subject, which has been intre- 
duced by me, only because the coincidence here 
noticed cannot well have been accidental. : 


On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hinpwsy 
and of the Bra MENS especially. 


' By H. T. CorEPROOKE, Esc. 
ESSAY’ Il. 


Hosprrarity has been already mentioned i5 thé 
preceding Essay, as one of the five great sacraments 
which constitute the daily duty of a Hindu. 'Thé 
formal reception of süch guests as are entitled to 
peculiar honour, was reser ved for the subject of the 
present tract. The religious rites, intermixed with 
acts of courtesy, which are un by way of for- 
mal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be 
high rank, a venerable profession, or cordial friend- 
ship, which entitles the guest to be welcomed with 
distinction. They chiefly consist in presenting to 
him a stool to sit on, water for ablutions, and honey 
mixed with other food for refreshment. It seems to 
‘have been anciently the custom to slay a cow on 
this occasion; and a guest was therefore called 
góghna, or cow killer. Imperfect traces of this 
custom remain in the hospitable ceremonies, which 
I shall now describe from the ritual of Bráman'as, 
who use the S@mavéda. As the marriage ceremony 

opens with the solemn reception of the bridegroom 
by the father of the bride, this part of the nuptial 
solemnity may be fitly chosen as cn example of hos- 
pitable rites. It will furnish occasion too for 
proceeding to describe the whole of the marriage 
ceremony. 

Havine previously performed the obsequies of 
ancestors, as is usual upon any accession of good 
fortune, the father of the bride sits down, to await 
the bridegroom’ s arrival, in the apartment pr 

OF 
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for the purpose; and at the time chosen for it, ac- 
cording to the rules of astrology. The jewels, and 
other presents intended for him, are placed there ; 
a cow is tied on the northern side of the apartment; 
and a stool or cushion, and other furniture for the 
reception of the guest, are arranged in order. On 
his approach, the bride’s father rises to welcome him, 
and recites the following prayer, while the bride- 
groom stands before him: 

“ May she, [who supplies oblations for] religious 
** worship, who constantly follows her calf, and who 
“ was the milch-cow, when Y AMA was [the votary ]; 

abound with milk, and fulfil our wishes, ycar after 

‘ vear.” 

Tuis prayer is seeming! y intended for the consc- 
cration of the cow, w hich is let loose in a subsequent 
stage of the ceremony, instead of slaying her, as ap- 
pears to have been anciently the custom. The com- 
mentator, whose gloss has been followed in this ver- 
sion of the text, introduces it by the remark, that a 
guest, entitled to honourable reception, .1s a spiritual 
preceptor, a priest, an ascetick, a prince, a bride- 
groom, a friend, or in short any one, to welcome 
whose arrival a cow must be tied for the purpose of 
slaying her, whence a guest is denominated géghna, 
or cow-kiler. "The prayer seems to contain an allu- 
sion, which I cannot better explain, than by quoting 
a passage from Ca'rrpDÁsa's poem, entitled Raghu- 
vansa, where VAs'isuT^na informs the king Ditipa 
that the cow Surabhi, who was offended by his ne- 

elect, cannot be now appeased by courtesy shown tc 
herself, because she remains in a place inaccessible 
to him: “ Pracue’ras is performing a tedious sa- 
crifice, to supply the oblations of which, Surabhi 
now abides in the infernal region, whose gates are 
guarded by huge serpents.” 

Arver the prayer above mentioned has been me- 
ditated, the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cu- 


shion, which is presented to him: he first recites a 
U text 
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text of the Vajurvéda; “I step on this for the sake 
of food and other benefits, on this variously splendid 
footstool.” The bride's father presents to him a cu- 
shion made of twenty leaves of cusa grass, holding 
it up with both hands, and exclaiming, ** the cu- 
shion ! the cushion! thecushion !" The bridegroom 
‘replies, ** I accept the cushion,” and, taking it, 
places it on the ground under his feet, while he re- 
cites the following prayer: ‘t May those plants. over 
which Séma presides, and which are variously dis- 
persed on the earth, incessantly grant me happiness 
while this cushion is placed under my feet." An- 
other is presented to him, which he accepts in the 
same manner, saying, ‘* May those numerous plants, 
over which Sóara presides, and which are salutary a 
hundred different ways, incessantly grant me happi- 
ness while I sit on this cushion." Instead of these 
prayers, which ere peculiar to the Bráhman'as, that 
use the Símavéca, the following text is commonly 
recited: ‘‘ I obscure my rivals, as the sun does other 
luminaries; I tread on this as the type of him who- 
injures me." : 
. Tur bride's father next offers a vessel of water, 
thrice exclaiming, ‘“ water for ablutions!" The 
bridegroom declares his acceptance of it, and looks 
into the vessel, saying, “ Generous water! I view 
thee; return in the form of fertilizing rain, from him ` 
from whom theu dost proceed ;" that is, from the 
sun; for it is acknowledged, says the commentator, 
that rain proceeds from vapours raised by the heat of 
the sun. The bridegroom takes up water in the 
palms of both hands joined together, and throws it 
on his left foot, saying, * I wash my left foot, and 
fix prosperity incthis realm ;" he-also throws water 
ou his other foot, saying, '* I wash my right foot, 
and introduce prosperity into.this realm ;" and he 
then throws water ou both reet, saying, '*I wash 
first one, and then the other; and lastly beth feet, 
that the realm imay thrive, and intrepidity be prod 
a e: 
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The following is the text of the Fajush, which is 
gencrally used instead of the preceding prayers: 
** Thou dost afford various elegance ; I accept thee, 
who dost so: afford it for the ablution of my feet." 

Aw arghya (that is, water, rice, and durcá grass 
iu 2 conch, or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather 
likea boat, ) is next DE to the bridegroom i ina 
similar manner, and accepted by him with equal for- 
mality . he pours the water on liisown head, saying, 
* Thou art the spleudour of food ; through thee may 
“T hecome glorious." This prayer is taken from 
the Vajush ; but the followers of that Véda use dif- 
fereat tests, accepting the arghya with this prayer, 
** Yo are waters (áp: i through you may I obtain 
(áp) ali my wishes," and pouring out the water with 
this text, ** I dismiss you to the ocean ; return to 
your source, harmless unto me, most excellent wa- 
ters! but my beverage is not poured forth." 

A VESSEL of water is then offered by the bride's 
father, who thrice exclaims, ‘‘ take water to be sip- 
ped :” the bridegroom accepts it, saying, ‘‘thou art 
glorious, grant me glory ;” or else, “conduct me to 
giory, enduc me with splendour, render me dear to 
all people, make me owner of cattle, and preserve 
me unburt in all my limbs." 

Tue bride's father fills a vessel with honey, curds, 
and clarified butter; he covers it with another ves- 
sel, and presents it to the bridegroom, exclaiming 
three times, ‘take the mad'huparca." The bride- 
groom accepts it; places it on the ground; and 
looks into it, saying, "thou art glorious: may I be- 
come so.” He tastes the food three times, saying, 
** thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art 
the nourishinent of the splendid; thou art the food 
of the fortunate; grant me prosperity." He then 
silently eats until he be satisfied. 

ALTuoUGH these texts be taken from the Fajush, 
yet other prayers. from y same Véda are used by 

a the 
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the sects, which follow it. While looking into the 

vessel, the bridegroom says, ‘‘ I view thee with the 

eye of the sun [who draws unto himself what he con- 

templates."] On accepting the mad’ huparca, the 

bridegroom says, ‘‘I take thee with the assent of 
the generous sun; with the arms of both sons of 
Aswini; with the hands of the cherishing lumi- 

nary.” He mixes it, saying, ‘‘ may I mix thee, 

O venerable present! and remove whatever might 

be hurtful in the eating of thee.” He tastes it three 

times, saying, “may I eat that sweet, best, and 

nourishing form of honey, which is the sweet, best, 

and nourishing form of honey ; and may I thus be- 

come excellent, sweet-tempered, and well nourished 

by food." After eating until he be satisfied, and/ 
after sipping water, he touches kis mouth and other 

parts of his body with his hand, saying, '' may 

there be speech in my mouth; breazh in my nostrils ; ` 
sight in my eye-balls; hearing in my ears; strength 

in my arms; firmness in my thighs: may my limbs 

and members remain, unhurt together with my 

soul." 

PrESENTS suitabie to the rank of the parties are” 
then presented to the guest. At the marriage cere- 
mony, too, the bride is formally given by her father 
to the bridegroom, ia this stage of the solemnity 
according to some rituals, but later accorcing to 
others. "The hospitable rites are then concluded by 
letting loose the cow at the intercession of the guest. 
A barber, who attends for that-purpose, exclaims, : 
“€ the cow! the cow!” Upon which the guest pro- 
nounces this text: ‘* Release the cow from the fet- 
ters of Varuna. May she subdue my fce: may 
she destroy the enemies of both hira (the host) [and 
‘me.] Dismiss the cew, that she:may eat grass and 
drink water." When the cow bas been released, 
the guest thus addresses her: “ I have earnestly en- 
treated this prudent person, [or, according to i 

s . other `. 
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ether interpretation of the text, each docile person, ] 
saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, who is 
mother of Rupras, daughter of Vasus, sister of 
-ApniTYAs, and the source of ambrosia.” In the 
Fajurvcéda the following prayer is added to this text: 
'* May she expiate my sins, and his (naming the 
host.) Release her that she may graze.” It is evi- 
dent that the euest’s intercessions imply a practice, 
now become obsolete, of slaying a cow for the pur- 
poses of hospitality. 

Wurirg the bridegroom is welcomed with these 
ceremonies, or more properly before his arrival, the 
bride bathes during the recital of the following 
texts. Three vessels of water are severally poured 
on her head, with threc different prayers. 1. “ Love! 
T know thy name. Thou art called an intoxicating 
beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] happily. For 
thee was framed the inebriating draught. Fire! thy 
best origin is here. Through devotion wert thou 
created. May this oblation be efficacious.” 2. 
** Damsel! I anoint this thy generative organ with 
honey, because it is the second mouth of the 
Creator: by that thou subduest all males, though 
unsubdued; by that thou art lively, and dost hold 
dominion. May this oblation be efficacious.” 3. 
‘“ May the primeval ruling sages, who framed the 
female orgau,.as a fire that consumeth flesh, and 
thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the pro- 
lifick power, that proceeds from the three-horned 
[bull] and from the sun. May this oblation be 
efficacious.” To elucidate the first of these texts, 
the commentator cites the following passage: * The 
sage VasisuT’ua, the regent of the moon, the 
ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the 
great forefather of all beings, however old in the 
practice of devotion, and old by the progress of 
age, were deluded by women.  Liquors distilled 
from sugar, from grain, and from the blossoms of 

bog E Bassia, 
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Bassia, are three sorts of intoxicating drinks: the 
fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. 
One, who contemplates a beautiful woman, becomes 
intoxicated ; and so does he who quaffs an inobriat- 
ing beverage : woman is called an inebriating 
draught, because she intoxicates by her looks.” 
To explain the second text, the same author quotes 
a passage of the éda, intimating that Beasma has 
two mouths, one containing all hcliness, the other 
allotted for tle production of all beings, fer they 
are created from his mouth.” 

Arter the bridegroom has tasted the Mad huparca 
presented to him, as above mentioned, the bride’s 
right hand is placed on his, both having becn pre- 
viously rubbed with turmerick or some other auspi- 
cious drug. A matron must bind both hancs with 
cusa grass amidst the sound of cheerful musick. 
To this ios of the ceremony, the aathor of the poem 
entitled Naishada tas very prettily alluded in. de» 
scribing the marriage of Nara and DAMAYANTI 
(b. xvi. v. 13& |i) As he tasted the Madhu- 
parca, which was presented to him, those spectators, 
who had foresight, reflected, *' ns bas begun the 
ceremonies of an auspicious dey, because he will 
quaff the honey of Baars’ lip. "The bridezroom's 
hand exults in the slaughter of foes; the bride's 
hand has purloined its beauty from the lotss; it is 
for that reason probably that, in this well-governed 
realm. of Viderbha, both [gnil ty] hands are fast 
bound with strong cus‘a.’ 

Tur bride's father, ade the attendant priests 
begin their acclamations, suca as “happy y day! 
auspicious be it! prosperity attend ! blessings! &c.” 
takes a vessel of water containing čila * aud cusa T 

rass; and pours it on the hands of the bride and 
D UE after uttering the words, “Om? tet 

' i sat? 


* Sesamum Indicum, t Poa cynosuroides, 
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sat?” ** God the existent!” and after repeating at 
full length the names and designations of the bride- 
groom, of the bride, and of himself; and then so- 
lemnly declaring, **I give unto thee this damsel 
adorned with jewels, and protected by the lord of 
creatures." The bridegroom replies, ** well be it!” 
The bride's father afterwards gives him a piece of 
gold, saying, :* I this day give thee this gold, as a 
fee for the purpose of completing the solemn dona- 
tion made by me." The bridegroom again says, 
‘well be it!” and then recites this text: ‘‘ Who 
gave her ? to whom did he give her ? Love (or free 
consent) gave Aer. 'To love he gave Aer. Love 
was the giver. Love was the taket. Love! may 
this be thine! with love may I enjoy her!” The 
close of the text is thus varied in the Samavéda: 
“* Love has pervaded the ocean. With love I ac- 
cept Aer. Love! may this be thine.” In the com- 
mon rituals another prayer is directed to be likewise 
recited immediately after thus formally accepting 
the bride. ** May the ethereal element give thee. 
May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom 
then walk forth, while he thus addresses her: ** May 
the regents of space, may air, the sun, and fire, 
dispel that anxiety, which thou feclest in thy mind; 
aud turn thy heart to me.” He proceeds thus, 
while they look at each other: *' Be gentle in thy 
aspect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate in 
cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy 
person: be mother of valiant sons ; be fond of de- 
lights; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds. First [in a former birth] 
Séma received thee; a celestial quirister next ob- 
tained thee ; [in successive transmigrations] the re- 
gent of fire was thy third husband: thy fourth is a 
human being. Sóma gave her to a celestial quiris- 
ter; the Gandharba gave her to the regent of fire ; 
fire gave her to me: with. her he has givea me 

U 4 wealth 
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wealth and male offspring. May she, a most auspi- 
clous.cause of ‘prosperity, never desert me, o”? 

Ir shoüld seem: that, according to these rituals, 
the bridegroom gives a waistcloth and mantle to the 
bride before. he is afhanced to her; and the ceremony 

.of tying the skirts of their mantles precedes taat of 
her father’s solemnly si. her on the bride- 
groom. But the ritual of the Samacédé priests make 
the gift of the damsel precede the tying of the knot; 
and, inconsistenily enough, directs the mantles to ] 
be tied before the bridegroom has clothed the bride. : 
After the donation has been accepted as cbove- 
mentioned, the bride's. father should tie a. knot in 
the bridegroom's mantle over the presents given 
with the bride: while the affianced pair are looking 

. ateachother. The cow is then released in the manner 
before described ; a libation of water is made ; and 
the bride's father meditates the gayatri, and ties a 
knot with the skirts of the bride's and bridegroom’ S 
mantles, after saying, ‘‘ ye must be inseparably 
united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” The 
bridegroom afterwards clothes tae bride with the 
folloving ceremonies : 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, 
prepares ‘a sacrificial fire in the usual mode, and 
hallows the implements of sacrifice. A friend of 
the bridegroom walks round the fire, bearing a jar 
of water, | and stops on the south side of it, An- 
other does the same, and places himself on the right 
hand of the first. The bridegroom then casts four 
double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves of S’amit, 
into a flat basket: near it he places a stone and 
mullar, after formally touching them: and then, 

entering 


* I omit the remainder of the text, which i: would be indecis 
to translate into a modern language. The literal sense of i: is here 
* subjoined in a Latin version: ** Illa redamans aczipito fascinain meum, 
quod ego peramans intromittam in eam, multe quà illicebrz Sise 
- tont. 
+ Adenanthera aculeata, 
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entering the housé, he causes the bride to be clothed 
with a uew waistcloth and scarf, while he recites 
the subjoined prayers. ** May those generous wo- 
men, who spun and wound the thread, and who 
wove the warp and weft of this cloth, generou.iy 
clothe thee to old age: long lived woman! put on 
this raiment.” — ** Clothe her. Invest her with ap- 
parel. Prolong her life to great age. May thou 
live a hundred years. As long as thou livest, 
amiable woman ! revere [that 1s, carefully preserve] 
beauty and wealth." The first of these prayers is 
nearly the saine with that which is used by the fol- 
lowers of the Y'ajush, when the scarf is put on the 
bride's shoulder. It is preceded by a different one, 
which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped 
round her. ** May thou reach old age. Put on 
this raiment. Be lovely: be chaste. Live a hun- 
dred years. Invite [that is, preserve and obtain] 
beauty, wealth, and male offspring. Damsel! put 
ou this apparel.” Afterwards the following prayer is 
recited: ‘‘ May the assembled gods unite our hearts. 
May the waters unite them. May air unite us. 
May the creator unite us. May the god of love 

unite us," l 
Bur according to the followers of the Sémavéda, 
the bridegroom, immediately after the scart has been 
placed on the bride's shoulder, conducts her towar.ls 
the sacrificial fire, saying, *' Soma [the regent of the 
moon] gave her to a heavenly quirister *: “the Gand- 
harba gave her to the regent of fire: fire has gison 
her to me, and with her wealth and male offspriug.” 
The bride then goes to the western side of the fre, 
and recites the fol lowing prayer, while she steps oi a 
mat made of Viran'a grass f, and covered with silk. 
* May our lord assign me the path by which I may 
reach 


* Guwavisun'u here explains Gaadharba by the word A‘ditya, 
which may signify the sun, or a deity in general. 
+ Andropogon aromaticum or muricatum, 
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reach the abode of my lord.” Shes ts down on the 
edge of the mat, and the bridegroom offers six ob- 

lations of clarified butter, reciting the following 
prayers, while the bride touches his shoulder with her 
right hand. 1. ** May fire come first among the 

gods; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters 

of death; may. VaRUN A king of waters] grant 

that this woman should never bemoan a calami £y be- 

fallen her children.’ 2. May the domestic perpetual 

fire guard her; may it render her progeny long- 

lived; may she never be widowed ; may she be mo- 

, ther of surviving children ; may sh experience the 

joy of having male offspring. 3. May heaven pro- 
tect thy back; may air, and the two sons of Aswi- 

ni protect thy thighs; may the sen protect thy chil- 

dren while sucking thy breast; ard VRJHASPATI 

protect them until they wear clothes, and afterwards 

may the assembled gods protect them. 4. May no 

lamentation arise at night in thy £bode; may crying 

womea enter other houses than thine; may thou 

never admit sorrow to thy breast ; may thou prosper 

in thy husband's house, biest with tis survival, and 

viewing cheerful children.. 5. I lift barrenness, the 

death of children, sin, and every other evil, as I 

would lift a chaplet off thv head, aad I consizn the 

' fetters [of premature death] to <hy foes. €. May 
death depart from me, and immortzlity come; may 

(Yama) the child of the sun, render me fearless. 

Death! follow a different path from that by which 

we proceed, and from oe which the gods travel. 

To thee who seest and who hearest, I call, saying, 

hurt not our offspring, nor our progenitors: and may 
this oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom then 

presents oblations, naming the three worlds, sepa- 
rately and conjointly, aid offers either four or five: 

oblations to fire and to the mooa. The bride and 
bridegroom then rise up, and he passes from her left 
side to her right, and makes her join her hands in a 
hollow form. 
i THE 
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Tar rce*, which had been put into a basket, is 
then taken up, and the stone is placed before the. 
bride, who treads upon it with the point of her right 
foot, while the bridegroom recites this prayer, ** As- 
cend this stone, be firm like this stone; distress my 
foe, and be not subservient to my enemies :" the 
bridegroom then pours a ladleful of clarified butter 
on her hands, another person gives her the rice, and 
two other ladlefuis of butter are poured over it; she 
then separates her hands, and lets fall the rice on the 
fire, while the following text is récited ; ‘‘ this wo- 
man, casting the rice into the fire, says, may my lord 
be long lived, may we live a hundred years, and may 
all my ‘Kinsmen prosper; be this oblation efficacious.” 
Afterwards the brid legroom walks round the fire, pre- 
ceded by the bride, and reciting this text; '' the gil 
goes from her parents to her husband's abode, hav- 
ing strictly observed abstinence [fcr three days from 
fictitious salt, &c.] Damsel! by means of thee we 
repress foes, lixe a stream of water.” The bride again 
treads on the stone, and makes another oblation of 
rice, while the subjoined prayer is recited: ** The 
damsei has worshipped the generous sun, and the re- 
gent of fire; may he and the generous sun liberate 
her and me from this [family ;] be this oblation ef- 
ficacious.” They afterwards walk round the fire as 
before. Four or five other oblations arc made with 
ihe same ceremonies and prayers, varying only the 
title of the sun, who is here called Puskar, but was 
entitled dryaman in the preceding prayer; the 
bridegroom then pours rice out of the basket into 
the fire, after pouring one or two ladicfuls of butter 
on the edge of the basket; with this offering he 
simply says, ** May this oblation to fire be ettica- 
cious,” 

THE 


* From this use of raw rice at the nuptial ceremony, arises the 
custom of presenting rice, tinged with turmerick, by way of invita- 
tiua to guests whose company is requested at a wedding. 
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"Tur oblations and prayers directed by the Fajur- 
véda, previous to this period of the solemnity. are 
very different from those which have been hers in- 
serted from the Samacéda ; and some of the ceremo- 
nies, which will be subsequently noticed, are autici- 
pated by the priests, who follow the Fajush. 

Twexve oblations are made with as many prayers. 
1.. May this oblation be efficacious, and happily con- 
veyed to that being, who is firein the form of a ce- 
lestial quirister, who is ui RE by truth, and 
whose abode is truth ; my he cherish our holy know- 
ledge and our valour. 2. Efficacious be this obla- 
tion to those delightful plants, which are the nymphs 
of that being, who isdire in the form. of a celestial 
quirister, who is accompanied by cruth, and whose 
abode is truth. 3. and 4. The foregoing prayers are 
thus varied, ‘‘ to that being who is the sun, in the 
form of a celestial quirister, Pand! who consists wholly 
of the Sdmavéda. ‘Those enlivening rays, which are 
the nymphs of that sun. 5. and 6. "That bei ng, wha 
is the moon, in the form of a celestiel quirister, and 
who is a ray of the sun, and named Sushmau'a. Those 
asterisms, which are the nymphs cf the moon, and 
are called Bhécari*. 7. and $, That being, who is 
air, constantly moving, and travelling every where. 
_ Those waters, which are the nympks of air, and are 
; termed invigorating. 9. and 10. That being, who, 

is tbe solemn sacrifice in the form of a celestial qui- 
rister, who cherishes all beings, and wliose' pace is 
elegant. Those sacrificial fees, which are the nymphs 
of ‘the solemn sacrifice, and are named thanksgiv- 
ings. 11. and 12. That being, who is mind in "the 
form of a celestial quirister, who is the supreme ruler 
of creatures, and who is the fabricator of the universe. 

Those 


* This term is not expounded by the commertator. Bha signifies an 
asterism: but the meaning of the compound term is not oovious, 
Sushman'a bears some affinity to SAusumza mentioned in a former 
essay ; but’ neither of these names is explained in the commentaries 
which I have consulted, 
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Those holy strains ( Ric. and Suman) who are the 
nymphs of mind, and are named the means o? attain- 
ing wishes." 

TninTEEN oblations are next presented, id 
the recital of as many portions of a single tex 
** May the supreme ruler of creatures, w ho is Ei 
rious 1n his victories over [hostile] ar mies, grant vic- 
tory to Inpra, the regent of rain: all creatures 
humbly bow to him ; for hé is terrible: to him are 
oblations due; may he g-ant me victory, knowledge, 
reflection, regard, self: zule, skill, understanding, 
power, [returns of] the conjunction and opposition 
of the sun and moon, ard holy texts (Frihat and 
Rat hantara* )." 

EicnTEEN oblations are then offered, while as 
many texts are meditated; they differ only in the 
name of the deity that js invoked. 1. '*' May fire, 
lord of [living] beings, protect me in respect of ho- 
liness, valour “and prayer, and in regard to aucient 
privileges, to this solemn rite, and to this invocation 
of deities. 9. May Ixora, lord or regent of the 
eldest (that is, of the test of beings) protect me, 
&c. 3. Yama, lord of the earta. 4. Air, lord of 
the sky. 5. The sun, lord of heaven. 6, The 
moon, lord of stars. 7. Vrinas?att, lord [that is, 
preceptor] of Brauma [and other deities. how Mi- 
TRA (the sun) lord of true beings. 9. VARUNA, 
lord of waters. 10. The ocean, lord of rivers. — 11. 
Food, lord of tributary powers. 12. SówaA (the 
moon, ) lord of plants. 13. SavtrnRr (the genera- 
tive sun,) lord of pregnant females. 14. KUDRA 
(Stva) E of [deities, that bear the shape of] 
cattle." . “The fabricator of the universe, lord 
of fms" 16. *« Visuwu, lord of mountains." 
17. '* Winds (Afaruts), lords of (gánmas) sets of 
divinities.” 18. '* Fathers, grandfathers, remoter 

ancestors, 


* Texts of ta: Sdmavéda'so named. 
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o * 
an estors, more distant progenitors, their parents, 
and grandsires." 
OsLATIONs are afterwards made with prayers ` 
corresponding to those which have been already, 
cited from the, Sámavéda. 1. “ May fire come, 
first among the gods, &c." 9. * ed the domestick 
perpetual fire guard her, &c.” 3.°‘* Fire, who dost 


rotect such as efor d grant ts all 
p 


blessings in heaven and on earth: grant unto us 
that, various and excellent wealth wkich is ‘produced 
on this earth and in heaven." 4. ** O best of lumi- 
naries ! Come, show us an easy path, that our lives 
‘may be uninjured. May death depart from me, 


and immortality come. May the child of the sun 


render me fearless.” 5. ** Death! follow a dif- 
ferent path, &c." 

Tues bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with 
leaves of Sami*, letting fall the offprings on the fire 
in the manner before mentioned, and with the same 
prayers, but recited in a reversed. o: der, and a lit- 
tle varied. 1. “ The damsel has worshipped ' the 
generous sun in theform of Zire. May that generous 
stn never separate her from this ausband." ^ 
s This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says, 
may my lord be long lived. May my kinsmen reach 
old age." 3. “I cast this rice iato the fire, that it 
may become a cause of thy prosperity. Alay fire 
assent to my union with thee T. 

AccoRDiNo to the followers of the Vajurvéds the 
bridegroom now takes the bride's right hand, re- 


. citing a text which will be subsequently. quoted. 


The bride then steps on a stone while this text is 
recited: ** Ascend this stone: be firm like this 
stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile designs 
against me, and repel them.” The icllowing hymn 

a is 


* Adenanthera aculeata. 
+ This version is corformable to a different commentary, from 


what, which was followed iu the former translation. 
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is then charted. ‘‘ Charming Saraswati’, swift 
as a mare! whom I celebrate in face of this uni- 
verse; protect this {solemnrite.} O thou! in whom 
the elemcnts were produced ; in whom this universe 
was framed. J now will sing that hymn [the nup- 
tial text] which constitutes the highest glory of 
women.” The bride and bridegroom afterwards 
walk round the fire, while the following text is rc- 
cited: ** Fire! thou didst first espouse this female 
sun [this woman, beautiful like the sun:] now 
let a human being again espouse her by thy 
means. Give her, O fire! with offspring, to a 
[human] husband." The remainder of the rice is 
then dropped into the fire as an oblation to the god 
of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride's stepping seven 
steps. It is the most material of all the nuptial 
rites: for the marriage is complete and irrevokable, 
so soon as she has tak en the seventh step, and not 
sooner. She is conducted by the bridegroom, and 
directed by him to. step successively into seven 
circles, while the following texts are uttered: 1. 
'* May Visnx'u cause thee to take one ste ep for 
the sake of obtaining food." 2. ** May VISHNU 
cause thee to take one step for the sake of ob- 
taining strength." 3. “ Three steps for the sake 
of solemn acts of religion." 4. “ Four steps tor 
the sake of obtaining happiness." 5. ' Tive steps: 
for the sake of cattle." 6. ‘ Six steps for the 
sake of increase of wealth." 7. ‘ Seven steps for 
the sake of obtaining priests to perform sacrifices *.” 
vs : : 
The bridegroom then addresses the bride, ** Having 
completed seven steps, be my companion. May I 
become thy associate. May none interrupt thy as- 
sociation with me. May such as are disposed to 

promote 


* In the Yajurvéda the texts are varied, so that the third st-p is 
for increase of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons. 
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promote our happiness, confirm thy association with. 
me." The bridegroom :hen- addresses the spectators : 
«This woman is auspicious: approcch and view her: 
and having conferred [by your gozd wishes] auspi- 
cious fortune on her, depar: to your respective 


 abodes." 


Turs the bridegreom’s friend, who stood near 
the fire bearing a jar of water, advences to the spot 
where the seventh ste» was comp.eted, and, pours 
water on the br.degroo n's head, and afterwards on 
the bride's, while a piayer above mentioned is re- 
cited: ** May waters and all the Gods cleanse our 
hearts: may aim do so; may the Creator do so; 
may the divine instr uctress unite our hearts *. " 

Tre bridegroom then puts his left hand under 
the bride’s hands, which are jo.ned together in a 
hollow form, ard taking her right hand in his, re- 
cites the six fo.lowing texts: j 6: '* I take thy hand 
for the sake of good fortune, that thou mayst be- 
come old with me, thv husband: may the genercus 
mighty and prolific suu render the? a matron, that 
I may be a householder.” 2. “ Be gentle in thy, 
aspect, and loyal to tay husbaud: be fortunate in 
cattle: amiable in thy mind, and »eautiful in thy 
person ; be motaer of surviving s015; be assiduous 
at the [five] sacraments ; be cheeiful; and bring 
prospcrity to our bipeds and quadrap2ds.” 3. '* May 
the lord of creztures grant us’ progeny, even unto 


_old age; may tae sun render that progeny conspi- | 


cuous. Auspicious deities have g ven thee to me. 
Inter thy husband's abode; and br ng health to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds.” 4. “ O "TDR As: wa20 
pourest forth rain ! rerder this woman fortunate and 
the mother of children: grant ker ten sons; give. 
her eleven protectors.” 5. ** Be sabmissive to thy 
husband's father, to his mother, to his sister, and 
) to 


è It is here transla-ed according to the gloss of Guw'A visu v, 
In the former version I followed the commentary of HeLayup’HAc 


Ag 
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to his brothers." 6. “ Give thy heart to my religious 
duties; may thy mind follow mine; be thou con- 
sentient to my speech. May Vrinasparr unite 
thee unto me.” 

Tue followers of the Vajurvéda enlarge the first 
prayer, and omit the rest, some of which, however, 
they employ at other periods of the solemnity. “I 
take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that 
thou mayst become old with me, thy husband: may 
the deities, namely, the divine sun (aryaman"), and 
the prolific being (savitri,) and the god of love, 
give thee as a matron unto me, that I may bea 
householder. I need the goddess of prosperity. 
Thou art she, Thou art the goddess of prosperity. 
I need her. Iam the Séman Toéda. ] Thou art the 
Rich [véda.] lam the sky. Thou art the earth. 
Come: let us marry: let us hold conjugal inter- 
course: let us procreate offspring: let us obtain 
sons. May they reach old age. May we, being 
affectionate, glorious and well disposed, see daring 
a hundred years, live a hundred years, and hear a 
hundred years.’ 

AcconnpiNG to the ritual, which conforms to the 
Sámavéda, the bridegroom sits down near tbe fire 
with the bride, and finishes this part of the ceremony 
by making oblations, while he names the three 
worlds severally and conjointly. The taking of the 
bride's hand in marriage is thus completed. In the 
evening of the same day, so soon as the stars ap- 
pear, the bride sits down on a bull’s hide, which 
must be of a red colour, and must be placed with 
the neck towards the east, and the hair upwards. 
The bridegroom sits down near her, makes oblations 
while he names the three worlds as usual; aud then 
makes six oblations with the following prayers, and 
each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter 
on the bride's head. 1. “ I obviate by this full ob- 
lation all ill marks in the lines [of thv bands] in 

N thy 
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thy eye-lashes, and in the spots [on thy bcdy]." | 
2. ‘I obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks 
in thy hair; and whatever is sinful in thy looking, 
or in thy crying.” 3. ‘I obviate by this full ob- 
lation all that may be sinful in thy temper, in thy 
speaking, and in thy laughing.". 4. ** I obviate. 
by this full oblatiou all the ill marks in thy teeth, 
and in the dark intervals between them; ia thy 
hands, dnd in thy feet." 5. ‘I obviate by this 
full oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, on thy 
privy part, on thy haunches, and on the lineaments 
of thy figure." 6. ‘* Whatever natural or acciden- 
tal evil marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated 
. all such marks by these full oblations of clarified 
butter. May.this oblation be efficacious.” 

Tue bride and bridegroom rise up; and he shews 
her the polar star, reciting the following’ text: 
$t Heaven is stable; the earth is stable; this uni- 
verse is stable; these mountains are stable; may. 
this woman be stable in her huskand’s family *. 
The bride salutes the bridegroom, naming herself. - 
and family, and adding a respectfil interjection. 
The bridegroom replies, *' be long lived and happy.” 
Matrons then pour water, mixed wita leaves, upon. 
the bride and bridegroom, out of jars, which had 
been previously placed on an altar prepared for the 
purpose; and the bridegroom again makes oblations 
with the names of the worlds, by way of closing 
this part of the ceremony. 

Tue bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared 
without factitious salt. During this meal he recites 
the following prayers: ' I bind with the fetters of 
food thy heart and mind to the gem [of my scul]; 
I bind them with nourishment, whick is the thread: 
of life; I bind them with the knot of truth.” 9. 
“ May that heart which is yours, become my heart; 

and 


> Dhruva, the pole, also signifies stable, fixec, steady, firm. 
3 , y: ; 
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and this heart, which is mine, become thy heart." 
8. “ Since food is the bond of life, I bind thee 
therewith." 'The remainder of the food must be 
then given to the bride. 

Durine the three subsequent days, the married 
couple must abstain from factitious salt, live chastely 
and austerely, and sleep on the ground. On the 
following day, that is, on the fourth exclusively *, 
the bridegroom conducts the bride to his own house 
on a carriage or other suitable conveyance. He re- 
cites the following text when she ascends the car- 
riage: ‘‘ O wife ofthe sun! ascend this vehicle resem- 
bling the beautiful blossoms of the cotton tree f, 
and butea t, tinged with various tints ; and coloured 
like gold; well constructed; furnished with good 
wheels; and the source of ambrosia [that is, of 
blessings:] bring happiness to thy husband." Pro- 
ceeding with his bride, he,-or some other person for 
him, recites the following text on their coming to a 
cross road: ‘ May robbers, who infest the road, 
remain ignorant [of this journey,] may the married 
couple reach a place of security and difficult access 
by easy roads, and may foes keep aloof.” 

ArieuTING fromthe carriage, the bridegroom leads 
the bride into the house, chanting the hymn called 
Vamadécvya. Matrons welcome the bride, and make 
her sit down on a bull's hide, of the same colour, 
and placed in the same manner as before. The 
bridegroom then recites the following prayer: ** May 
kine here produce numerous young; may horses, 


X 2 and 


* The Muslemans of India do not scruple to borrow from the 
Hindus superstitious ceremonies that are celebrated with festivity. 
They take an active part in the gambols of the Hé/:, and even solicit 
the favours of the Indian Plutus, at the D/ava//. The bridal proces- 
sion, on the fourth day, with all the sports and gambols of the Chant’ hi 
(Chaturthí), is evidently copied from the similar customs of the 
Hindus. In Bengal the Muslemavs have even adopted the premature 
marriage of infant brides and bridegrooms, 

+ Bombax heptaphyllum. 

i Butea frondosa, 
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and human beings do so; end may the deity sit 
here, by whose favour sacridces are accompiished 
with gifts a thousand fold. 

Tur women then placz a young ch Id in the bride's 
lap; they put roots ot lotos, or else "ait of diferent 
kinds, in his hand. The bridegroom takes. up the 
child, and then prepares a sacrificial fire in the usual 
manner, and makes eight obiatiors with the follow- 
ing prayers, preceded and followed ` xt the usual ob- 
lations to the three worlds. - 1. “May there be 
checrfulness here.” 2. ** May th'ne own [kind red] 
be kind here." 3. * b there 5e pleasure here." 

** Sport thou here." 5. '* Mey there be kind- 
ness here with me." 6. ** May th. ne own [kindred] 
be here, benevolent towards me.” 7. ** May there 
be here delight towards me." £. **Be thou here 
joyous | towards me." The bride then salutes her 
father-in-law and the other relatives of her hus- 
band. 

ArTERWARDS the bridegroom p- ‘epares ` another 
sacrificial fre, and sits down with toe bride an his 
right hand. He makes twenty ‘cbiitionus with the 
following prayers, preceded and followed as usual 
by obl lations to the three worlds. ‘The o of 
each ladleful is thrown into a jar cf w ra which 1s. 
afterwards poured on the bride's head. 1. °** Fire, 
expiator of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods 
themselves. I, a priest, approach tiee, desirous of 
soliciting thee to remove any sinfal taint in the 
beauty of this woman." 9; * Air, cxpiator of evil! 
&c." 8. * Moon, expiator of evil! xe” -A “Sun, 
expiator of evil! &e. QE CS dure, air, moon, and 
sun, expiators of cvil! ye E «touc evils for the gods, 
I, a priest, approach thee, desirous of” soliciting thee 
to remove any sinful zaint in the beauty o? this 
woman." 6, 7, 8, €, 10, **soliziting thee to re- 
move any thing 1 in her person wh ch might destroy 
her husband." - 1], 19, 13, 14 142, e any thing 

in 
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in her person which might make her negligent of 
cattle. " 

Tue priests who use the Vajurvéda, make only 
five oblations with as many prayers addrest to fire, 
air, the sun, the moon, and the Gandharba or 
eclestial quirister: praying them to remove any 
thing in the person of the bride, which might be in- 
jurious to her husband, to her offspring, to cattle, 
to the household, and to honour and glory. The 
following text is recited while the water is poured 
on the bride's head: “That blameable portion of thy 
person, which would have been injurious to thy 
husband, thy offspring, thy cattle, thy household, 
and thy honour, I render destructive of paramours : 
may thy body, [thus cleared from evil] reach old 
age with me.” "The bride is then fed with food pre- 
pared in a caldron, and the following text is recited : 
“I unite thy breath with my breath ; thy bones 
with my bones; thy flesh with my flesh ; and thy 
skin with my skin." 

THE ceremonies, of which. the mpral solemnity 
consists, may be here recapitulated, The bridcgroom 
goes in procession to the house where the bride's 
father resides, and is there welcomed as a guest. 
The bride is given to him by her father in the form 
usual at every solemn donation; and their hands are 
bound together with grass. ile clothes the bride 
with an upper and lower garment; and the skirts of 
her mantle and his are tied together. The bridc- 
groom inakes oblations to fire, and the bride drops 
rice on it as an oblation. The bridegroom solemn'y 
takes her hand in marriage. She treads on a stone 
and mellan © They walk round the fire. The bride 
steps seven times, conducted by the bridegroom, 
and he then dismisses the spectators, the marriage 


l being now complete and irrevokable. In the even- 


ing of the same day the bride sits down on a bull's 
hide, and the bridegroom points out to her the polar 
X3 «star 
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star as an emblem of stability. They then partake 
of a meal The bridegroom remains three days at ` 
the house of the bride's father. On the fourth day, 

she conducts her to his own house in solemn proces- 
sion. She is there welcomed, by his kindred: and 
the solemnity ends with oblations to fire. 

Amone Hindus a girl is married before the age of 
puberty. The law evea censures the delay of her 
marriage beyond the tenth year, For this reason, 
and because the bridegroom too may be an infant, 
it is rare that a marriage should Le consummated 
until long after its solemnization. The recital of 
prayers on this occasion constitutes it a religious 
ceremony, and it is the first of those that are per- 
formed for the purpose’ of expiating the sinful taint 
which a child is supposed to contract in the womb of 
his mother. They shall be described in a future 
essay. 

Own the practice of immature nuptials, a subject 
suggested 1n the precediag paragreph, it may be re- 
marked, that it arises from à laudabl2 motive; from 
a sense of duty incumbent on a father; who con- 
siders as a debt the obligation of providing a suitable 
match for his daughter. This nction, which is 
strongly inculcated by Hindu leg'slators, is for- 
cibly impressed on the minds of parents. But in 
their zeal to dispose o? a daughter in marriage, they 
do not perhaps sufficiently consult ber domestic 
felicity. By the death of an infart ausband, she is 
condemned to virgin widowhood fcr the period of 
her life. ‘If both survive, the habitual bickerings 
of their infancy are pro:onged in perpetual discord. 

Numerous restrictions in tke assortment of 
matches impose on parents this necess ty of embracing 
the earliest opportunity of affiancing their children, 
"to fit companions. The intermarriages of different 
classes, formerly permitted, with -ertam limita- 
tions, are now. wholly forbidden. The prohibited 

eu degrees 
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degrees extend to the sixth of affinity : and even 
the bearing of the same family name 1s a sufficient 
cause of impediment. 

To conclude the subject of nuptials, I shall only 
add, that eight forms are noticed by Hindu legisla- 
tors. (Mkwv, c. 3.) But one only, which has 
been here described from the Indian rituals, is now 
used. 
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X. 


An Account of a Meron fcr extending a 
' GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY across the PENIN~ 
SULA of InpIa. 


By Bricape Mayor LAMBTON. 
Communicated by permission of the Right Hoxorrable the Governor of ' 
Fort St, George, in Councils 


Havine long reflected on the great advantage to 
general geography that would be derived from ex- 
tending a survey across the peninsu a of India, for 
the purpose of determining the posit ons of the prin- . 
cipal geographical points; and seeing that, by the 
success of the British arms during che late glorious . 
campaign, a district of country is acquired, which 
not only opens a free communicazicn with the Ma- 
labar coast, but from its nature affords a most ad- 
mirable means of connecting that with the coast of 
Coromandel by an uninterrupted series of triangles, ` 
and of continuing that series to an almost unlimited 
extent in every other cirection; I vas induced to 
communicate my ideas to tke right honourab’e the 
Governor in Council at Madras, who has since been 
pleased to appoint me to conduct that service, and 
has supported me with a liberalizy br which alone it 
could be carried into execution. 

Ir is scarcely necessary to say, what the advan- 


tage will be of ascertaining the great geographical 


features of a country upon ccrrecz mathematical 
principles; for then after survcys of different dis- 
tricts have been made, in the usual mode, thev can 
be combined into one general map. One surveyor 
is employed in a district at Sera; and another n 

' the 
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the district of Chittledroog. They both havc a re- 
ference to those particular stations, and their sur- 
veys, with respect to them, may be relatively cer- 
rect: and if Sera and Chittledroog be laid down, 
right, their respective surveys will fall into thcir 
right places on the globe. 

Ir wiil be unnecessary to state to the Socicty the 
imperfect methods that have generally been practised 
by supposing the earth to bea flat; aud yet it has 
been on this supposition that surveys have been 
made in gencral, and corrected by astronomical ob- 
servation. But although that method of correction 
may answer for determining the position of places at 
a great distance, wherean error of five or six minutes 
will be of no very great consequence, yet in laying 
down the longitudes of places progressively that are 
not more than twenty miles from one another, it is 
evident that errors of such a magnitude are not to bc 
overlooked ; and an error, even “of one mile, would 
place objects i in situations widely different from that 
which they actually hold on the face of the globe. 

Ir we consider the earth as an exact sphere, we 

should naturally advert to spherical computation. 
And having a base actually measured, and reduced 
to thc level, it would be a part of a great circle, 
while the horizontal angle would be the angle made 
hy two great circles, intersecting each other at tlie 
point where the angle was taken. On tlis mS 
thesis, the process of extending a survey would be 
reduced to as great a degree of “simplicity as by the 
method of plane triangles, For then thc length of 
a degree on the meridian could be easily obtained by 
the celestial arc, and would be equal to a degree in 
any other direction. The radius of curvature, oc 
the semidiameter of the earth, might also be easily 
deduced from thence, and being every where the 
same, the chord of any arc, or “the direct distance 
between two objects subtending that are, could be 
computed without the trouble of correcting the ob- 
served 
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served angles. The d.fference of longitude of any 
two points might be as easily hal; for, knowing 
the arc. between them (which would always corre- 
-spond with a celestial arc,) and the co-latitudes of 
the two places, the angle at the pole, or difference 
" of longitude, might be found. 

uT since the earth :s not a sphere, but an oblate 
spheroid, and differing considerably from a sphere, 
it becomes necessary to determine the lengta of a 
degree on the meridiar, and a degree at right angles 
to that meridian, making the poirt of intersection 
of the meridian and its perpendicular the middle 
point of each degree. Now, in determining the 
measure of those degrees, if the fist measurement, 
or base lime, cannot be had in the meridiar, two 
other objects must be chosen therein, and their 
distance computed trigcnometrically, and then com- 
pared with the celestial arc. . But here the operations, 
for obtaining this distance, will ba attended with 
some trouble, on account of its being. necessary to 
calculate the chords of the arcs, and the ditffculty 
of determining the ang.es made by these chords to a 
sulficient degree of accuracy.. For here we are 
obliged to assume data, and proceec by an approxi- 
mating method. And, Ist, we must either suppose 
the earth to be a sphere, and by taking the three 
angles made by the intersections of three great circles 
of that sphere, find the sides in degrees and minutes : 
then take double the sines of half the arcs, or the 
chords, and there will be had the three sides of a 
plane triangle, defined in parts of th2 radius. With 
these three sides deteririne the tliree angles, aud 
these are the angles for calculatinp the direct dis- 
tances. Hence, by knowing the base in fathoms, 
the chord subtending that base (or arc) may also be 
hàd in fathoms, by computing from the radius of 
. the assumed sphere, which we must suppose to be of. 
some given magnitude. Then having the length of 
the chord in fathoms, and the angles corrected as 

above, 


+ . "s 
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above, the other chords can be obtained in fathoms 
also. 

On 2d, Since the chords of small arcs differ very 
little from those arcs, it will be better to find the 
distance of the objects from one another by plane 
trigonometry, the base being one distance. Then 
we must suppose the earth to “be an ellipsoid, whose 
two diameters have to each other a given ratio. 
From that, and taking a degree on the meridian to 
be unity, the ratio of that degree, to a degree in 
any given direction with the meridian, may be had, 
as will be shewn hereafter: and that ratio will enable 
us to allow the appropriate number of degrees and 
minutes to the computed sides of the triangle, which 
mav then be considered as a spherical one, “but whose 
sides are arcs of circles, having evidently different 
radii of curvature: It is with these arcs, and the 
observed angles, from which the angles made by the 
chords are to be obtained. M. De Laxszz has 
given a formula for determining the angles made by 
the chords of two arcs under these circumstances, 
having the arcs themselves and the horizontal angle 
given. The formula is as follows: Let 4 = angle 
made by the chords: « = the horizontal or obscrved 
angle; D and d the arcs, in degrees, minutes, &c. 
Then if v = the correction to be applied to the hori- 
zontal angle, 4 will be equal a+.. And the first 


approximate value of w=—1 tan. $ a. v. s. ( D-Ed.) 
he second approximate value= — (4 tan. $ a. v. s. 


3 (D4-d)—& cot. £a. v. s. 4 (D—d)) which is 'suf- 
d aes for this puo whence z4-za--(itan. 
Au. v. S. £Z(D--d)—1 cot. $ a. v. s. 5s(D—d)). And 
if grcater exactness be Ree it will be 4zza— 


(8 tan. $a. v. S. 4 ED cot. £a. v. s. 4 D—d)— 
v.s o. cot. a. Where w is = -(ü tan. $c. V. S. 4% 
ID d—5 cot, $a. v. 
Maic vale. 
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stration of the above formula has Leen given by tke 
Astronomer Royal, and may be seen in the Phil. 
Transactions for the year 1797, p. 450. 

Havine, by this method, got the angles mace 
by the chords to very uear the truth, the resz, with. 
respect to distances, is evident. For the chord of 
the measured arc (or base) may be had, since by 
computing the lengtlis of arcs in any direction, on 
the ellipsoid, the radius of curvature of that arc is 
likewise had, and thence the chord. And that chord 
forms the side of a plane triangle, from which, and 
the corrected angles, all the data may be had fer 
proceeding üpon “each of the sides of the first plane 
triangle. 

Nov, to determine any portion of a degree on 
the earth’s surface in the meridian, two points may ` 
be taken therein, and the direct. distance between. 
them ascertained by the above method. » Then, by 
taking the zenith distance of a known star, when 
passing the meridian, at each extremity of the dis- 
tance, the celestial arc becomes known in degrees, 
minutes, &c. from which the terrestrial are between 
the two objects is hed in degrezs, minutes, &c. 
also :—and having determined tke chord in fathoms, 
the arc may likewise be determined in fathoms, 
which being compared with the degrees, minutes, 
&c. the value oF a degree is te-eby obtained in 
‘fathoms. 

Tux length of a degree, at iu angles to the 
meridian, is also easily known by sp herical compu- 
tation, having the latitude of the poiat of intersectior, 
and the latitude of an object ary where in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the meridiai at that point. 
For then the arc between these tc points, and the 
two celestial ares or colatitudes, will form a right 
angled triangle, two sides of which are given .to find 
the third, w hich is the are in question. And this 
will apply either to the spkere or spheroid. ‘That 


arc being known, in degrees and minutes, and the 
chord. 


e 
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chord having been previously determined in fathoms, 
being a side ‘of one of those plane triangles, formed 
by the chords of the terrestrial arcs ; the length of 
that arc can also be determined in fathoms ; ; and, 

therefore, a degree may be determined in fathoms, 

having its mid dle point the point of intersection with 
the meridian. 

Tuus having obtained the length of a dégree upon 
the meridian, and its perpendicular, in any given la- 
titude, they will serve as data for computing “the lati- 
tude and longitude of places near that parallel, and 
near to that, or a known meridian, by means of the 
‘chord of a terrestrial ar c, oblique to the meridian and 
its perpendicular, and the chord of the meridional are 
intercepted by a great circle falling from the extre- 
mity of the oblique chord, and cutting the meridian 
at right angles. For it willbe easy to "find the mez- 
sure cither of the part of the meridian, or the portion 
of the circle at right angles thereto (ev en by using 
the observed angles 3) and if these be converted into 
degrees, minutes, &c. according to the length of a 
degree upon the respective circles, the former will 
eive the difference of latitude, and consequently, by 
addition or subtraction, the real latitude: the latter, . 
with the co-latitude thus obtained, will enable us to 
find the a at the pole. In both these cases the 
truth may be obtained to within one-fourth, and ge- 
nerally one-tenth of a second, (limiting the opera- 
tions to a certain extent from a known parallel and 
meridian ;) and that without having recourse to ob- 
servation, or depending on any hypothesis of the 

earth’s, figure. 

IT will readily occur to the reader, that had the ra- 
tio of the assumed diameters been what it really is, 
and supposing the earth to be an exact cllipsoid, the 
computed and measured degrees ought to come out 
the same. But the reason for computing the length 
Gf ellipsoidal arcs was only to gain the approximate 

values 
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values of the angles made by the chords, by doing 
which, we can come rearer the truth, than by sup- 
posing them to be spherical; and though these arcs 
may not be mere correct, yet it has been found 
that a trifling deviation from the ae will not sen- 
sibly affect the angles. 

Ir may be farther observed, that we are not cer-' 
tain, either of the ratio of the earth's diameters, or - 
cf its being an ellipsoid. We have assumed that fi- .- 
gure, and have drawn our results from the average of 
different measurements, made in different parallels, 
` though among themselves they appear contradictory : 
but we must adopt them, until better measurements 
can be made, to enable us to come nearer the truth. 
Should the figure of the earth prove to be the ellip- 
soid, and the ratio of tae equatorial diameter to the ~ 
polar axis become known, a-celestial arc would afford 

a datum in any assigned latitude, by which, and the . 
eae angles corrected, the direct distances might 
be computed; and also the distance of any object 
from a known meridian aud its perpendicular, and 
d its longitude and latitude. 

Bor should the earth prove to be neither an ellip-.. 
soid, nor a figure generated by any particular curve, 
of known properties, but a figure wnose meridional 
section is bounded by no law “of curvature, then we 
can obtain nothing until we have an actual measure-~ 
ment, to be applied. as has been already mentioned. 

Tuus much I have thought necessary to premise, 
that the general principles of the work 1 have before. 
me may be uaderstood ;—principles, which I believe 
have never been applied in Indian geography, trough 
‘in England sufficient has been done to manifest their 
perfection, and to give those gentlemen, who have 
applied them, a distinguished reputation in the an- 
nals of science: and i own, that it was from reading 

the details of their operstions I was first led to con- 
sider the subject. The publications of TUN 
EX. 


en 
t4 
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Gen. Roy, relative to his measurements on Houns- 
low-heath and Rumney-marsh, with his continuations 
of triangles ;—and the later accounts of a trigono- 
metrical survey along the southern and eastern coasts 
of England, by Lrevr. Cor. WirLtaus. Car. 
Mu»er, and Mr. Darsv, are works which I con- 
sider as a trcasure. 
Wiru respect to the plan of my operations, had 
I been possessed of an instrument, which Í could 
have thought sufficiently accurate for taking hori- 
zontal angles, I should have measured a base some- 
where near the eastern coast, both on account of its 
being a more regular country, and nearer the level of 
the sca, to which all future measurements and dis- 
tances must be reduced, and because I could have 
computed my longitude from the Madras ohserva- 
tory. There would have been, besides, some proba- 
bility of getting a measurement in the meridian, or 
so near it, “that all oblique directions might have bee: 
accurately reduced to it, and that would be a means 
of at once obtaining the length of a degree on the 
meridian: and asa degree has never y et been mca- 
sured in this parallel, it is no trifling circumstance to 
look forward to, because we should get a datum in 
the first instance, for computing the ratio of the 
earth's diameters, considering it to be an ellipsoid. 
And as I have the same kind of chain, made by the 
same incomparable artist, Bir. Ramspzn, as that 
with which Coronet WrirLrAMs and CAPTAIN 
AfupaGr measured their bases; from a comparison 
between two measurenients made in paraliels so distant 
from each other, with instruments of the same kind, 
and reduced to the same standard temperature ; there 
is some reason to hope that computations made from 
such measurements may come nearer the truth than 
any other. l 
However, this is an object to which I look for- 
ward when those i ins ae arrive, which govern- 
ment 
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. ment has been pleased to authoris? me to send for. 

„At present it secined mest desirable that I should 
begin iu Mysore, and endeavour to forward the sur- 
veys of that country. Having made a first measure- 
ment there, I think, with the irstcuments [ at pre- 
sent possess, it will be best not t» extend my opera- 
tions too far from some assumed meridian, as I can 
depend more upon meridional celestial arcs than upon 
any computed oblique ones. The iastrument I have. . 
for taking zenith distances is a zenith sector of five 
Feet d made by Mr. Rawspzxw, with a micro- 
meter scale that dene: uearly one-tenth of a second. 

With this I can determ.ne two parallels of latitude, to 
be depended on between which -o compute, by ter- 

restrial measure the relative situat ors of intermediate 
places as to latitude. "The: instrument with which I 
take horizontal angles is a circular tiansit instrument, 

made by Mr. Troucuro x, whose horizontal’ limb 
is only eight inches radius, without a micrameter, 
but which is graduated to 10"; anc though it is an 
excellent instrument, correct and easy m its adjust- 
nents, yet its powers are not sulficient for taking 
horizontal angles where they are to be reduced to the 
angles made: by the chcrds. 





SECTION i. 


Containing an Account of the Me eset of a. Base 
Line on the Table Land of the Mysore CUm 
‘near BANGALORE, 


l MENTIONED above my reasons for aki ing. a 
measurement in the J7ysore country, This measure- 
ment may, howev not be:thought so satisfactory 


as it it had been done near the sez. coast, onaccount . 


of 
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of nct being ccrtain as to the exact heiglitabove the 

“evel of the. sea, since that height was deter mined by 
‘corresponding baroinetrical observations maw at 
Madras, and at each extremity of the basc, anu Tam 
well aware that those results will be exceptionable. 
But Í was careful to found my computations on 
those observations only which were made when a 
perfect uniformity in the state of the atmosphere 
had existed for several days together; that is, when 

the barometer and ther mometer at each place, and 
at the same hour of the day, had suftered scarcely 
any sensible variation for a considerable time. And 
since the quantity to be deducted from the base on 
account of the height is little more than 8, 5 feet, 
upon the whole; any error that might arise in cor- 
recting for the temperature and density of the et- 
mosphere would be but trifling; I shall therefore, for 
the present, rest satisfied until the height can be de- 
termined trigonometrically, and proceed to give an 
account of the operations of the measurement, and 
of the apparatus made use of. 


CHAIN. 


Tue chain is of blistered steel, constructed by 
Mr. Ramspen, and is precisely alike, in every re- 
spect, with that used by GexERAL Roy in mea- 
suring his base of verification on Rumney marsh. It 
consists of 40 links of ?£ feet each, measuring in the 
whole 100 fort. [t has two brass register neads, 
with a scale c? six. inches to each; these scales slide 
in the brass heads, and are move 3 by a finger screw, 
En the purpose of adjusting exactly the two extre- 

uties of the chain when extended: in short, every 
ms of itis the same as the one above mentioned, 

which has been fully described in the Philos: »phical 
a of 1790, and therefore it 1s unnecessary 
to say more on the construction ot that instrumen 


here. I 
Y l1 
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Ir appears:from the best information I have re- 
specting it, that it was measured off by tke brass 
standard when the thermometer stood at 62° , and’ 
was, in that temperature, exactly 100 feet in length. 

From the want of a proper standard scale and 
beam compasses, I would not undertake to determine 
its length, compared with -brass ; because I did not 
think that laying off any determined number of feet 
from the sliders in the register heads, and by a pair 
of common compasses, could be done with sufücient 
‘accuracy, so as to enable me to find out at what de- 
gree of temperature the chain had measured 100 feet 
by the brass scale. And as I had been informed by 
Docror Diywippie, from whom it was purchased, 
that, to the best of his recollection, it had been ad- 
justed to 100 feet at the standard temperature of 62°; 
I therefore rested satisfied until further information 
may be obtained respecting it; aud it is prcbable, 
that any correction on account of: temperature, will 
not amount to more than two or three feet, and an 
error of that magnitude in a length of near 74 miles 

cannot be of very great momentin geography, which 
is the principal object at present. 

Tuere is another circumstance ‘it may be neces- 
sary to mention with respect to the chain. From. 
the same want of a standard measure, I have not at- 
tempted to determine its wear; but I observe that 
in the Mau of the base of verification on 
Salisbury plains, the chain used there was very little ` 
affected by being in use about seven weeks. And in 
order to prevent "the wear as much as possible, I al- 
lotted twenty coolies, that is one to every two links, 
whose sole business it was to lit out the chain and 
lay it on the ground whilst the coffers were moved 
forward, and then to s it when they were ready. 
All this was done with.the greatest care, and a.ways 
by the word given them, that the motion might be 
as trifling as “possible. This mode was practised 
during the whole measurement, so that I am in 

. 2 hopes 
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hopes no very serious error can arise from the wear 
of the chain. 


COFFERS. 


Tuose were of twenty feet each in length, six 
inches wide in the middle, three at the extremities, 
and about four inches deep ; the sides were near 
seven inches, and passed below the bottom two 
inches—they were not of the dimensions of those of 
‘GENERAL Roy, on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing boards for the purpose. The same difficulty 
obliged me to be satisfied with five in place of fifteen ; 
but as ID had a great number of people with me, I 
apprehended no great difficulty in taking out the 
chain and laying it on the ground while the coffers 
were moved forward. 


PICKETS. 


Twetve strong pickets of three inches diameter, 
hooped and shod with iron, were made use of—they 
were of different lengths, from three to four fect; 
on the top of each picket was placed a piece of very 
hard seasoned wood, eight inches in length and four 
in breadth, on the under side of which was fixed with 
two sciews, a hoop.of tron, fitted to reccive the one 
on the picket, and to screw firmly upon it by a 
small screw on the side, when placed properly in the 
line. ‘This simple contrivance seems to auswer tlie 
intended purpose for receiving and supporting the 
ends of the coffers; the two pickets on which the 
brass register heads were placed, are in all respects 
the same as those described by GrexERAL lov. 
There is also the same apparatus for the drawing post 
and weight post, only in place of the iron ferrule, the 
brass clamp and pulley are fixed upon pieces of very 
X2 hard 
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hard well-seasoned wood, in a manner so simple zs to 
render a description unnecessary. , 

I roux p, however, in the course of practice, that 
tripods, w ith elev ating screws in the centre, answered 
much better than the pickets for the intermeciate 
ends of the coffers, particularly as a very great part. 
of the ground was hard and stony. Those tripods 
are described by GENERAL Roy. Those which I 
used, as I had not the means of getting better, were 
no more than the common wooden press screw, made 
to move up and down by a female screw with handles; 
the top of the tripod being a thick piece of wood: 
for the screw to pass through, with another piece of 
wood three or four inches below that to keep it 
steady—but a boxed tube to receive > the screw is to 
be prefer red. 


BONT NG TELESCOPE. 


For the purpose of fixing the objects in alligne- 
ment, I used the circular transit instr ument, which 
answers remarkably well, both for that purpose and 
for laying off the principal elevations and depres- 
sions of the different hypothenuses; but when the 
pickets are to be placed so. that the’ coffers may be 
laid in the line of the hypothenuse, I made use of 
one of Mr. RAxspEx'Ss spirit levels ; but in place of 
using its three legs, I took them off and placed the 
telescope, with its adjusting. screws, upon a tripod, 
having an elevating screw in fhe centre, passing 
through a tube with a small iron screw to keep it 
firm. On the top of this elevating screw was ‘fixed 
a piece of board about ten inches : square—upon that 
again was placed another piece, which was.made to 
move ina groove by a finger screw, and upon :his 
moveable piece the levelling telescope, with its ap- 
paratus, was fixed, having its axis at right angles to 
the dircetion of the groove, sc that by the “finger 
screw it could easily be moved to the right or left, 
and brcught into the direction of the alligriement. 
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A sMALL square picket, or boning rod, with a 
piece ten inches in length, fixed at right angles, and 
"made to slide up and “down, and fusten by a small 
screw, was placed at the further extremity of the 
hypothenuse, and the sliding piece put at a conve- 
nient height: that piece therefore marked the angle 
of elevation or depression. The height of the axis 
of the transit circle, (when that instrument was used, ) 
having been taken by a plumb line, as well as the 
point direcilly under its centre: Then having marked 
out one hundred feet, by a common measure, exactly 
in the allignement, I removed the transit, and placed 
the tr ipod, with its apparatus, preciselv on the spot 
which marked its centre; and measured its height 
above that spot, comparing the centre, on which the 
: levelling telescope moves, with the transverse axis of 
the transit, (having previously determined the most 
convenient height for the coffers to be from the 
ground.) Then I took the exact measure of the 
space between the axis of the transit and that of the 
leveiling telescope, and applied it to the boning rod at 
the extremity of the hypothenuse, and made a mark, 
at that distance, below the cross slider. 

Tur level was then adjusted by the screws and 
spirit level, and its centre brought into the alligne- 
ment; which being done, the axis of the telescope 
was clevated, or depressed, until the cross wire cor- 
responded with the mark on the boning rod. 

Ir the angle of the hypothenuse be beyond the 
limits of the vertical screw of the level, the tripod 
must incline so as to bring it within those limits, ui 
that angle of inclination noticed, that the perpendi- 
cular height may be justly c determined ; that howcver 
never happened: 

But, as the angles of elevation and depression 
were in general very small, I contrived to take them 
with a small sextant, both on account of saving time, 


and to avold running unnecessary risk with the cir- 
cular 
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cula- instrument., The method which I used was as 
follows : 

I rinsrT laid out the.direction of the hypothenuse, * 
by a boning rod, placed at a distance, to be seen 
with the small telescope of the sextant. Another 
.boning rod was then placed at a convenient distance, 

so that the cross vane might be brought to corre- 
spond with the cross wires of the leyelling telescope, 
after it had been carefully adjusted to the horizontal 
dire€tion by the spirit level. Then, upon the same 
boning rod was placed another cross vane, and the te- 
lescope elevated, or depressed, by the finger screw, 
until the cross wires were brought into the dire&ion 
of the hypothenuse by the vane cu the distant boning 
rod. —In taking the angle with the sextant, 1 placed 
the axis of motion close, to the Y of the leve.ling 
telesccpe, at the opposite end, with the finger screw; 
so that the two vanes, on.the distant and near bon- 
iug rods, appeared to correspond in the reflector. of 
the sextant, and then the angle was taken. 

Ix this manner all the smaller angles of elevation 
and depression were taken, and though not exattly 
inthe way I could have wished; yet 1 have no doubt 
of their being nearly correct, perhaps as much so as 
any direction can be measured. — ^ — ^ ^ 

Hence the line was determined, which passed 
through.the axis of the levelling telescope, and was . 
parallel to the hypotlienuse. In order to place the 
pickets for receiving the coffers, a piece of wood 
"was contrived for being placed. upon the head of 
each, with a cross vane to slide up and down. Then, 
a picket was driven, at any given distance in the 
alignement, and the above piece applied to its tep. 
When the cross piece corresponded with the mars, ` 
the picket remained in that state, and the rest of 
them were driven down in the same manner, and the 
piece applied to their respective heads; and being 
al adjusted by that means, their tops were conse- 
quently parallel to the line of direction. 
| HE 


^ 
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THE coffers were then put upon the pickets, and 
having all their bottoms of the same thickness, they 
therefore formed the plane in which the chain was 
to be extended. ' 

Wuew any hypothenuse was terminated, a line, 
with a plummet, was let fall from the arrow upon 
the feather edge of the chain; aud the point on the 
ground was marked, which was defined by the 
point of the plummet, (for a brass register head was 
there unnecessary,) and the height of that extremity 
of the chain, from the ground, was carefully taken. 
The new hypothenuse, therefore, "commenced from 
that same point, and the arrow at the beginning of 
the next chain was made to coincide with a plumb 
line falling to the said point. And the height also 
of that end of the chain, from the ground, was 
taken; by which means, the ascent or descent of 
the commencement of the new hypothenuse was 
dctermined. 

When the chain was extended in the coffers, it 
was fixed at one end to the drawing post, and from 
the other an 87 inch shell was suspended. The lead- 
ing register head was then brought by the finger 
screw, so that some division’ might correspond with 
the arrow. Five thermometers were then put into 
the coffers, (one into each,) and there remained for 
some minutes, a cloth at the same time covering 
them. "Thcy,were then taken out, and the mean 
temperature marked down. ‘This was done to every 
chain, and a mean of each hypothenuse was after- 
wards taken, and the result served to determine the 
equation arising from expansion and contraction, 
for correcting the whole apparent length of the 
base. 

Every thing having been prepared, the measure- 
ment commenced on the 14th October, and was 
completed on the 10th December: the particulars 
thereof will appear in the following table. . 


Y 4 QL- 
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Observations for the Latitude of the southern extre- 
mity of the Base, and the Meridian at that point. 


Fon the meridian, I observed the angle which the 
line made with the polar star when at its greatest 
western elongation; and computed its azimuth, at 
that time, from having the latitude of the place, and 
the apparent polar distance given—at that season of 
the year a double azimuth could not be taken in the 
night time, and my telescope had not sufficient 
powers to observe the star in the day time. ; 


Now, since the expansion of brass is different from that of steel ; it 
: folows, that when the measurement is made iu a higher or lower tem. 
perature than that in which the steel and brass coincidec, there will 
be an equation; which must be applied to the apparent measure of the 
chain, in order to bring it to the brass measure. I sFall call this 
higher or lower temperature, the temperature of zmeafureront. ` ; 

After the steel chain has been reducec to brass measure, it may be 
found necessary to reduce the brass standard itself, to the space it 
would have measured, or extended over, in a higher or lower tempe- 
rature. Let that be called the szaudard temperature., Now upon a 
slight examination of these, it appears :ha: they will resolve them- 
selves into three cases. i 

Case ist. When the standard temperature and the temperature of 
measurement are both above the temperature of coincidence. 

Let the brass standard and steel chain coincide, when the thermo- 
meter is at 54°; and let a space be measured by the chain at the tem. 


perature of # degrees, so that 554? shell express the nuriber of de- - 
grees above the temperature of coincicence, when the mecsarement is 
made, Now, the length of the chain at 24° was precisely a given 
number of feer, (we will suppose 200 feet,) by the brass scale. And 
since 500768 inches is the expansion of 100 feet of steel for one degree 
of the thermometer, it follows, that wher the chain is applied at the 
. temperature of 29 it will extend ower a space on the grouad equal to 


n—5A2 X 00763 | 


1004 i feet, if measurzd by the brass scale in the tem. 








- = 
perature of 54°. 

So far as to the temperature of 54° when the brass and steel coincide ; 
that is, when 100 fect of brass coincide with 100 feet of s:cel at that 
degree of temperature. — But suppose it should be thought necessary to 
change tne standard temperature to w, the temperature of coincidence 
being still at 54? :—that is to say, let the space above-mentioned be 
measured by the brass standard at the seme temperature 2° as when the 
a. chain: ” 


- 
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Tux observations were made on the 3d, 14th, and 
21st of December, at which times the apparent azi- 
muths of the star were 19. 47’. 49". 10. 47^ 404-^, and 
1°. 47. 40—", leaving out the decimals of the se- 
conds ; and the mean of the angles made with the line 
and the star at those times was 2°. 45’, 50", 99, 45". 
20’, and 2°. 45°; which, compared with the apparent 
azimuth, will give a mean of 57’. 40" nearly N. Eas- 
terly, which is the angle made by the line with the: 
meridian, l 

Ir 


chain was extended over that space. Then, if the expansion 
of brass and steel had been the same, the space which measured 


n—54? X. ,00763 


1004- feet by the brass, when the thermometer stood 








12 
n—549 X 00763 n—s4? X 00763 


— 











at 54°, will now measure 100-4 








I2 12 
l , n—54? X 00763 
100 feet; by reason of the brass having increased — feet, 
12 


in 100 feet. > But since 100 feet of brass expands ,01237 inches for 

one degree of the thermometer, the space over which the steel chain 

extended at z? will measure by the brass standard 

n—54? X 00763 n—542 X 01237 

100 p — —————— — 
I2 

reasoning, if z? be not the temperature in which the space is to be 

. measured by the brass standard, but 5? which is therefore the standard 

temperature. ‘Chen the measurement reduced to that temperature will 


feet: and, from a parity of 








: n—549 X 00763 s—54° X 01237 
give 100-p ceea e — 
12 


feet, if measured at s° of 








temperature. 

Casr 2d, When the standard temperature and the temperature of 
measurement are both below the temperature of coincidence. 

First, suppose the chain to be extended on the ground when the 





thermometer is at z? so that 54— 4? shall express the number of de. 
grecs below the temperature of coincidence. Then, if that space be 
measured by the brass standard at 54? of temperature, it will he 

eque] 
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IT will appear, that there is a great difference in 
the above observed angles of the star with the N. 


end 


54—a® x 00763 i 

equal 100 — ———— teet ; for the steel being contracted will 
12 

evidently extend over a shorter space than it did at 54° by the 





54—4* X ,00763 


. quanzity feet. . 





IZ 





_ Next, suppose the brass standard to be redaced to 5? or 54—n% below 
the temperature of coincidence, ‘Then, had the expansion of brass and 





an 54—2° x 69763 

steel been the same, the space 100 — See feet, wovid now 
12 

—n9 x 00763 s4— X 500763 

i LN aoe VO equal 100 feet by 


I2 I2 








increase to 100 — 


4—n? X 400763 . 
the brass scale, since that scale has contracted -____-_._—__ feet in 
12* 
100 feet. 
; ($4—3 X 01237 
But 100 feet of brass will have contracted —— — ——— ——— feet, and 


12 
therefore the space in brass measure will be expressed by 100 — 
9 


Samen? X 00763 54—38? X 01237 $c X Q1257—54—^n X 00763 
———— — 100 Fe E 








12 1x 12 
feet, when the standard temperzture is z?. But if the'standard tem. 


perature be ° then the space will measure - 


$4—52 X ,01237—34—4? X ,0763 
100-4} ———— aaa 
I 


scale at s° of temperature. 

Case 3d. Let the temperature “of eta be between the 
_ Standard temperature and the temperature of mcasarement. 
1. Let the temperature of coincidence be 54° as before, and Izt the 








feet, when measured by the brass 


standard temperature be below 54°, so that 54—4 shall express the 
number of degrees below 54 for the reduction, and let x^ be 


above 54, so that x—54° expresses the excéss of the temperature of 


measurement above that of coincidence, and ;— se the excess of the 


temperattre of measurement above the standard temperature, 
T 
- Now, 
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end of the base; but that arose from the unfavour- 
able weather in the mornings, at which time the 
telescope 


Now, by Case ist, the space over which the chain extends on the 


. n—54° X ,00763 . ; 
ground will be 100 +——————— feet, compared with the brass 
I2 
scale at 54°. Had the contraction of brass been the same as that of 


n—5? X 00763 i 
steel, 1004——_____-. feet, would be the measure, by the brass 
12 - : 





scale at 54—5* below the temperature of coincidence. But it has con- 


301237 — 00763 








tra&ted more by 54—s° 4 feet in 100 feet ; and con- 


12 
sequently the space which the chain extends over, at z? of tempera- 


——— 


‘ture, will, at z— 9 of temperature, measure, by the brass scale, 


n-—;? X 00763 --54—:9 x ,01237—,00763 
M - feet. 





100 4 
12 
2. Let the standard temperature be above 54°, and the temperature 
of measurement below it. 
` Then, by Case 2d, the space over which the chain extends, is — 


54—n ? X ,00763 
100 — —— ———-— ——— feet, measured by the brass scale at 542, —And 
IZ 


s—n? X ,00763 
100— 





feet would have been the measure at s° by the 
12 : 


brass, had the expansion of steel and brass been equal. But the ex. 





pansion of brass is more by :—54?-F,01237 —,00763 feet, And there- 





12 
fore, if the space over which the steel chain extended, when the tem. 





perature was 54—zx3 below the temperzture of coincidence, be measured 





by the brass standard, when the temperature is ;»— 354? above that of co. 
incidence, the value of that space, in brass measure, will be 100 — 





(avete seva cu a): 
BN CAELI COE ERE SOR 
Hence, universally, if s° and z? denote as above, and 7° temperature 
of coincidence, and S — the space on the ground over which the stcel 
chain 


i 


- 


S 
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telescope of the circular instrument was directed to 
the flag staf. —It was intended to determine this 
angle, by having a blue light at the opposite end 
of the base, at i the time that the star was at its 
grcatest elongation ; but, DR E the weather 
became so unfaw ourable, that the star never made ` 
lts appearance, for upwards of a fortnight—and as I . 
was ready to move during all that time, I therefore - 
determined to remain no lone er at that statior, but 
wait the event of more settled weather, which pro- 
bably would happen before I Lad extended my ope- 
rations very far, either to the eastward or westward 
of Bangalore. 1 therefore prepared to taxe angles 
at the most suitable places, and proceed to lay down 
the positions of the principal objects within the vicis 
nity of Bangalore. 
Tus: latitude of the South end of tlie base was 
obtained some time after, by observing, at a stetion 
North of Bangalore, which, with the two extremi- 
ties of the base, formed a triangle: Those observa- 
mens were made with the zenith sector on the-19th, . 
Och, and 21st of January, by tiking the zenith dis- 
ues of the star Aldebaran, w hose declination was 
: corrected 


+ 


ehain (whose length is 100 feet at 79 of temperature) extends wheo the 
thermometer is at 22, —'Then the formule foz the different cas2s willbe 


n—t? x ,20763-—-(s—t}* x 01237 


























13 100-4] a ————— 
12 
t—s® X 01237—(t—n)? x 02763 
zs 1co4- E UE l z 
12 eet, 
f ZI 
ns? Xx 06763-pt—s? x X,01237—,00763 
iff. Icod ———— 
asa 12 
| oe ] 
i s—n? x 06763 dU x X 0123 799163 
j tae ( HENCE ea ae ) 
L ` i3 


If the chain should measure +or — any quzntity (q) at the tempera- 
tare to from wear &c, then put 100-kq ir place of 100 in each 
eqnation,, . 
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corrected for precession, nutatiou, and aberration, 
tor those davs-—and, in order to correct the error of 
collimation of the telescope, the instrument was 
turned upon its vertical axis on the 21st, and the 
zenith distance taken on the opposite part of thearc. 
-—The latitude determined by the observation made 
on the :0th was 13*, 00. 59,95", and by that on the 
guth, 127. 00. 58,72". N. On the 21st, when the 
seciur wis turned, the latitude was observed 15°.00' 
29,0". which will therefore give the mean. 13°. 00% 40,6" 
N. From these it will appear that the error of colli- 
ination was 18,095”. | 
Tux latitude of that station being obtained, and 
also its distance from the south end of the base;— 
from knowing the angie which that distance made 
with the meridian, the distance on the meridian, 
between the station, and the point where a linc fall- 
ing from the southern extremity would cut it at right 
angles, was easily had, and the difference of latitude 
of the station and /^a£ point was computed, by al- 
lowing 60191 fathoms to the degree in latitude 13°. 
Aad that gave 19°. 54’. 6,6" for the latitude of the 
point of intersection on the meridian of the station. 
Tue perpendicular, falling from the south end of 
the base on the meridian, was then converted into 
minutes aud seconds, by allowing 60957 fathoms 
(b) for the degree on a great circle perpendicular to 
the meridiaa, and from that and the co-latitude of 
the point of intersection, the latitude of the southern 
extremity of the base was determined to be 12°. 
5v. 
(b) These measures have been determined by computing on the el- 
lipsoid given by Cor. Witttams and Carr. Mupos, as resulting 
from their measurement of a degree perpendicular to the meridian in la- 
titude 50° 41' N. and of a degree on the meridian in the fame latitude, | 
as obtained from the measured arc between Greenwich and Paris- 
‘The ratio of the diameters of that ellipsoid is nearly as 230 to 23,155. 
—-The principles on which thefe computations are founded, with the 
most useful propositions relative to the ellipsoid, will be given 


hereafter, when the figure of the earth becomes the subje¢t of investi. 
gation. 
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54, 6,4". In these distances, I did not compute on 
the chords of the arcs, because the instrument I had: 
in use was not sufficient for that purpose. 


Experiments for determining the Expansion of the 
Chain. 


In making allowance for the expansion of the’ 
chain, in the annexed table, it will appear that I 
have differed both from Gexerrar Roy and Coro- 
NEL WirLraMs. It may therefore be necessary to 
eive the following account of the experiments which 
were made for ascertaining that allowance, —which 

experiments were made by the chain itself, observ- 
ing its length at sun-rise and at one o'clock, be- 
tween which hours the base w as generally measured. 

ArTER the chain was extended in the coffers, in: 
the manner formerly mentioned, it was carefully ad- 
justed, at each end, to some particular marks on the 
register heads, about the hours of sun-rise. The 
finger screw of one of these brass sliders had been | 
previously graduated into eight equal parts, on its 
circumference, which were "counted, on its being © 
turned, by auother mark on the end of the slider, 
touching that part of the circumference. This 
finger screw was observed to make 26 revolutions in 
one inch, so that one of the divisions, on the cir- 
cumference, was equal sós part of an inch, Things. 
being thus adjusted, the experiments were made in 
the following order, and the mean temperature.taken 
from three of the best thermometers I had, which 
remained the whole time in the coffers, with the 
. chain; and these coffers were covered, in the same 
manner as they had been during the operations of 
the measurement. 

DECEMBER bith, at one P. M. the temperature 
was 95° 

DECEMBER 12th, at seven A. M. the mean tem- 

. perature 


a 


x 
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perature was 58°, therefore 37° is the difference, or 
fall of the thermometer, since the preceding day. 

Tue chain had contracted 58 divisions on the mi- 
cromcter screw, each of which being equal «&« inches, 
therefore the whole expansion of the chain was uy 
—,97884 inches—and this divided by 37? gives 
,00721 inches, the expansion of the chain due to one 
degrce of the thermometer. 

DecemsBer 13th, at half past six A. M. the mean 
of three thermometers was 56° which was 39? de- 
crease of temperature since the preceding day at one 
o'clock P. M.—The chain had contracted 60 di- 
visions — therefore zy divided by 39? —,007396 
inches. 

Ar one P. M. the same day, the temperature was 
97°, and consequently the increase since morning 
was 41°. The chain had expanded 63 divisions, 
hence £4 divided, by 41, gives ,0073853 inches. 

December 15th.—4At seven A. M, the tempera- 
ture was 62°, and at one P. M. 93°—and therefcre 
the increase since morning was 31°. The chain 
had expanded 46 divisions, therefore <4 divided by 
31° 2,400715 inches. 

DecemBer Gth, at-half past six A.M. the tem- 
perature was 51°,2 which was 419,8 below the pre- 
ceding day at one o'clock P.M. The chaina had 
contracted 59 divisions, which proceeding as before, 
vives ,006780 inches. . 

December 17th, at half past six A. M. the tem- 
perature was 56°, and at one P.M. it was goo— 
whose difference is 36°.- -The chain had 38 divi- 
sious, which will give ,00761 inches. 

Tire mean of all these being ,007253 inches, F 
have therefore -made the expansion of the chain due 
to 1° of temperature above 69? to be ,0073 inches. 

, 


Xl. On 


(6,336 ) 
XI. 
‘On the OrrciN and Pgcur1iAR TENETS of 
CERTAIN MUSAMMEDAN SECTS. 
By H. T. CorrsRookz, Esq. 
HE Bóhrahs, numerous ih the provinces of the 


Indian peninsula, but found also in most of 


the great cities of Hindustan, are conspicuous by 
their peculiar customs; such, for example, ‘as that 
of wearing at their orisons an appropriate dress, 
which they daily wash with their own hands.. Their 
disposition for trade to the exclusion of every other 
mode of livelihood, and the government of their 
tribe by a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which 
have rendered them an object.of inquiry, as a singu- 
lar sect. i 


. ResEARCHES made by myself, among others, were 


long unsuccessful. My informers confounded this 


tribe with the Ismdili yahs, with the Alilahiyahs, and 
even with the unchaste se& of Cheragh-cush. -Con- 
cerning their origin, the informazion received was 
equally erroneous swith that regarding their tenets. 
But at length a learned Sayyad referred me to the 
Mcjélisu Inianintn ‘composed by Nurutitan of 
Shuster, a zealous Skidh, who suffered for his religi- 
ous opinions in the reign of Jena wcr'R. In the 
passage, which will be ‘forthwith cited from that 
work, the Bóhrahs are described by the author, as 
natives of Gujrét converted to the Mubammedan 
religion about three hundred years before his time, 

or five centuries ago. 
To that passage “I shall subjoin extracts from the 
same work, containing an account ofsimilar tribes, 
with some of which the Békrahs may perliaps have 
been somctimes confounded. - Concerning ths Zsná- 
iliyahs, for whom they have been actua ally mis- 
taken, it must be remembered, that these form a 
sect of Shidhs, who take their distin@ive appellation 
from 
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IswÁfr, eldest son and nominated successor of Zmám 
JArgen, surnamed Sddik. They consider Ismaiz 
as the true heir of the Zmámet, and do not acknow- 
ledge the legal succession of his brother Mu’sA and 
of the five last Imáms. This sect flourished under 
the Egyptian dynasty of Khalifs founded by Mu- 
HAMMED Manap{, who claimed descent from the 
Imám IUsmaix himself. It was. also conspicuous 
under a dynasty of princes of this sect, the first of 
whom, Hasan Sasaun, founded a principality in 
Jrák*. The sect may still exist in Syria, but it does 
not seem to be at present known in the Indian por- 
tion of Asia. ; | 


" ; 

THe Alilahiyahs, on the contrary, are become 
numerous in India. This.sect is- mentioned by the 
author of the Dabistén, as prevalent in his time, 
only at Uzbil, or Azbál, in the mountainous tract 
near KAatá. It now prevails, according to informa- 
tion which I have received, in'a part of the domi- 
nions of Nawa'B NizA'Mu'L mute. The singular 
tenets of this heretical sect are thus stated by Mon- 


SEN Fa'Nr. '* The Al-ilahiyahs hold, that celes- 
tial spirits, which cannot. otherwise be known to 
mankind, have frequently -appeared in palpable. 
shapes. GOD himself has been manifested in the 


A 
human form, but especially in the person of Arr 
^ 
Murreza’, whose image, being that of Arí ULLAN, 


A 
or ALY GOD, these sectaries deem it lawful to wor- 
ship. They believe in the metempsychosis; and, 
like others who maintain that doctrine, abstain 


from fleshmeat. They imagine, that Arí MuLTEZA, 
when be fitted this earth, returned to the sun, 
Z, ; which 

f 


See the Dadistan of Mulla Monsen Farm! ; and D’Herne- 
Lor’ Bibliotheque Orientale. If the industrious Bóbrab: and the 
remorseless “€ assassins’? had really arisen out of the same sect, it would 
be a new fact in the history of the human mind. 
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which is the same with himself ; and hence they 


A p l A 
. call the sun Arr Ürragn.. This sect does nct ad- 

mit the authenticity of the Korán, as it is now ex- 
tant: some pretending, that it.is a forgery of 


ABUBECR’S, Omar’ s and’ Orisa’ w’s; others con- 
demning it, simply because. it was edited by the last 
mentioned Khali f. The members of this sect appear 
to vary in regard to some points of doctrine ;. but 
the leading and universal tenet of this sect is, that; 


in every age of the world, GODi is manifested 1n the. - 


persons of prophets and of saints; for iustance, he 


' was ADAM, and afterwards Au MED and Arr: and in 
like manner these sectaries believe inthe transmi- 
. gration of GOD into the persons of the Zmáms. 
Some of them affirm, that the manifestation of the 


divine being, in this age of the world, was Aur 
Urran; and after him, his glorious posterity : and 
they consider MUHANMED as a prophet sent by 


Au Urtag. When GOD, say they, perceived 
MuHBAMMED's insufficiency, he himself assumed the 
‘human form: for the purpose of assisting the j 
prophet*.? 

Ir does not appear from any satisfactory informa- 
tion, that the Bóhrahs agree with either of these 


sects, in _deifying Au, or in contesting’ the legal 
succession of the.six last Imdéms. On the contrary, 
the tribe is acknowledged-to consist of orthodox 
Sunnis, and of true Shidhs ; but mostly of the last, 
. mentioned sect. . These and other known circum- 
stances corroborate the following account of that 
tribe as given by NünvLLAH of Shuster, in the 
work before mentioned, TUN, ! 
‘© Tug Bóhrahs are a tribe of the Gin hich 
is settled chiefly at Ahmedábád aud its enig ns. 
Their salvation in the bosom, of religion took pace: 
about 

* See the Dabistán, from which this account is abstracted, 


f 
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about three hundred years ago, at the call of a vir- 
tuous and learned man, whose name was MULLAN 


^ 
Arr, and whose tomb is still seen at the city of 
Cambayat. 

‘© Tue conversion of this people was thus con- 
ducted by him: As the inhabitants of Gujrat were 
‘pagans, and were guided by an aged priest, a re- 
creant, m whom they had a great ‘confidence, and 
whose disciples they were; the missionary judged 
it expedient, first to offer xcd as a pupil to the 
priest; and after convincing him by irrefragable 
proofs, and making him participate in the declara- 
tion of faith, then to undertake tbe conversion of 
others. He accordingly passed some years in atten- 
dance on that priest, learnt. his language, studied 
his sciences, and became conversant with his books. 
By degrees he opened the articles of the faith to the 
enlightened priest, and persuaded him to become 
Muslemán. Some of his people changed their reli- 
gion in concert with their old instructor. The cir- 
cumstance of the priest’s conversion being madé 
known to the n. minister of the king of that 
country, he visited the priest, adopted habits of obe- 
dience towards him, and became a Muslem. But for 
a long time, the minister, the priest, and the rest of 
the converts, dissembled their faith, and sought to 
keep it concealed, through dread of the king. 

'* Ar length the intelligence of the minister's con- 
version reached the monarch. One day he repaired 
to his house, and, finding him in the humble posture 
of prayer, was incensed « against him. The minister 
knew the motive of the king’ s visit, and per covet 
that his angep arose from the suspicion that he wa 
reciting #ravers and performing adoration. With 
Cof mind, inspired by divine providence, he 
mediaiely preteuded that his prostrations were 
asioned by the sight of a serpent, which appeared 
in the corner of the room, and against which he was 

Z2 employing 
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employing incantations. The king cast his eyes 
towards the corner of the apartment, “and it so hap- 
peued that there he saw a serpent; the minister's 
excuse appeared credible, and the king” s suspicions 
were lulled. 

‘< AFTER à time, the king himself secretly became 
a convert to the Auslemán faith; but dissembled 
the state of his mind, for reasons of state. Yet, at 
the point of death, he or dered, bv his will, that his 
Corpse should not be burnt,according to the customs 
of the pagans. 

'" SUBSEQUENTLY to his decease, when SuLTA'N 
ZEFER, one of the trusty ‘nobles of Sultán Fi'rv’z 
Suan, sovereign of Déhli, conquered the province: 
of Gujrát; some learned men, who accompanied 
him, used arguments to make the people embrace the 
faith, according to the doctrines of such as revere 
the traditions *. Hence it happened, that some of 
the tribe of Bóhrahs became members of the sect of 
. the Sunnet. 

* THE party which retains the Im mémiyeh tenets, 
comprehends nearly two thousand families. | They 
always have a pious learned man amongst them, who 
expounds cases of law according to the doctrines of 
tke Imámiyehs. Most of them subsist by commerce 
and mechanical trades; as ts indicated by the name 
of Bóhrah, which signifies, merchant, in the dialect 
ot Gujrat. They transmit the 3fth part of their gains 
` to the Sayyads of. Medineh ; and. pay their regular 
eleemosynary contributions to the chief of their 
learned, who distributes the alms among the poor of 
the sect. "These people, great and small, are honest, 
pious, aud temperate. . They always surfer much 
persecution (for the crime of bearingeemrÉRction to- 
wards the holy family) from the wicked mut 
_who are invested with public authority; and t 
are ever involved iu the dificulties of concealment 

* ‘The 
= The Szszís, or orthodox scch 
+ The orthedex. 
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‘THE Stadikiyahs are atribe of the faithful in 
Hindustan ; pious men, and disciples of Sav van 
CABI'RU'DDI' N, who derived his descent from 


á A 

Ismar, son of Ima’u Jarer. This tribe is de- 
nominated S‘adikiyahs, by reason of the sincere 
[sadik] call of that Sayyad. Although that appella- 
Won have, according to received notions, a seeming 
relation to Ápv'Bzcn, whose partisans give him this 
title; vet it is probable that the sect assumed that 
appellation for the sake of concealment. However, 
no advantage ever accrues to them from it. On the 
contrary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are 
Hinduis, being retainers of the son of the impious 
Hix»*, have discovered their attachment to the sect 
of Shiáhs, and have revived against them the calum- 
nies which five hundred years before they broached 
against the Ismdiliyahs. They maliciously charge 
them with impiety: such indeed is their antient 
practice. They violate justice, and labour to ex- 
tirpate this harmless tribe. In short, they cast the 
stone of calumny on the roof of the name and repu- 
tation of this wretched people, and have no fear of 
GOD, nor awe of his Prophet f. 

“ Ix short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this 
sect are settled in provinces of MHindustám, sach as 
Multan, Láhór, Déhli, and Gujrat. : Most of them 
subsist by commerce. They pay the fifth part of 
their gains to the descendants of Sayyan CABIR, 
who are their priests: and both preceptor and pupil, 
priests and, laymen, all are zealous Shidhs. GOD 
avert evil from them, and make the wiles of their 
foes recoil! 







ázárehs of Cábul are an innumerable 
fo reside in Cébul, Ghaznin, and Kand har. 


Z 3 1 Many 


* Meaning Hinna’ the mother of Maviyen. 

‘+ The author proceeds in a strain of inve&tive against the ee j 
especially against Mulla ABDULLAH of Lábór, who bore the title of 
the Maxupu'MU'LMULC. This, being superfluous, is here omitted. 
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Many of them are SAiáhs, and adherents of the holy 


family. At present, among the chiefs of the Shidhs, 
is Mirza SuHa’pma’n, with whom the faithful are 
well pleased, and of whose incursions the * Khérejis 
of Cabul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. = 


'*'Tug Balóch of Sind; many of these are devoted 


Shiáhs. They call themselves, and are called by all 


. a e * s; 
the faithful, Anr’s friends. Sayyed Ra'rv' of Bok- 
hárá exerted himself in the guidance of this tribe; 


his descendants remain among them, and are occu- 
pied with the concerns of the sect. ” 


* The word is here used as a term of reproach ; for its origin, as 
the appellation of a sect, see D'Hexnsztor's Bibliotheque Orientale, 


D» 
D 


XII, 


A summary Account of the Lire and 
WnrrINGS of AVYAR, a laümul Female 
Philosopher. 


BY THE REVEREND Dr. JOHN. 


Tur Malabars, or more properly the Tamuls, 
boast of having produced the celebrated Avv an, 
one of their antient moral philosophers. 

Tuis Lady's writings contain good general ideas 
grounded in the science of morality. ` 

Sne was a Polytheist, and invokes the God Sur- 
PLRAMANIEN, or PurLEvaR, the Son of Sivex "s 
who is held by the Hindoos to be the protector of 
Learning and Science, as Mercury was amongst 
the Grecks. 

Her origin and birth, as well as the era in which 
she flourished, are lost in fable. 

Somer pretend she was a goddess, one of Brimua’s 
wives, and had been guilty of a trespass, for which - 
she had been driven from heaven to earth, where she 
was condemned to remain till she had performed suf- 
ficient atonement for her sin, by severe and long re- 
pentance, On earth she composed her moral writ- 
ings, for the benefit of mankind, and particularly 
for youth. On account of her divine origin, she is 
therefore highly respected. 

a4 OTHERS 


* This appears to be an oversight of the learned author. Soopra- 
MANIEN is the Hindoo God of war, called also CAZur1cg ya (KARTE- 
wP KEYA and ScAusebapmpare As. Researches, Vol. T. p. 252, with Son- 
nerat’s Voyage, Vol. I. p. 825, Octavo edition.) And Pons ar, or 
Gag f mb is generally invoked at the commencement of every un. 
fing, is compared by Sir WirtLiAM Jones to the Roman Janus. 
rs said to be the eldest, and the former the second son of DEVA. 
azdaprauam, quoted below, is probably the Ri pio ay 
the name is written by Carr. WiLrogp. (As. Res. Vol. LV. 
p. 863.) Compare As, Res. Vol, L v. 227, with A s Travels, 
Vol, I. p. 323. 







Note by tbe Secretary, 


344. A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE 


Ornzns take her to be ore of the seven wise or 
moral philosophers, in whom the Tamu/s glory as 
well as the antient Greeks, and with more reason, as 
they have four ladies in the number, and only three. 
men. Their wozderful birth is related in the Kan 
dapranam, of which I will give only a short extract, 

Tux female philosophers are Avvar, Upray, 
VaALLIE and Uruvay; and the male, the famous 
TrRUVALLUWER (whose writings contain good and 
elegant moral verses) ADIGAMAN and KAVVILER. 

ALL these seven wise persons belonged to the same 
family, were of the same parents, but were educated 
by different charitable guardians. One in the royal 
palace by a king, the other in the hut of a basket- 
maker, another by a Bramin, another even by an 
outcast, and so forth, but åt last they all turned out 
Sages ; their birth was not less wonderful. Their fa- 


A 
ther was Pena Lr, and their grandfather V pA M0 Ll, 
Loth great saints and philosop hers. The latter saw, 
once in the night, a bright star falling down, in a 
village inhabited : oy outcasts, upon a house. wherein 
a girl was just born. By his prophetic power; be 
discovered that this girl would be one day married , 
to his son PERALI, who was then a boy of twelve 
years of age, which made bim very uneasy. 

Hz communicated his sorrow to his fellow Bra- 
mins, but in general terms only; he told them, that 
tae girl born ast night in the village of outcasts, . 
under such wonderful circumstances, would entail 
numberless misforzunes on the Bramin ‘cast in gene- 
ral; but he carefully concealed whatever had "rela- | 
tion to.his own son, since its disclosure would have 
excluded him from the cast. 

Tagy were ali struck with terror at thi 
phecy, and they deliberated as to e disposal of 
infant. The father was called, and informed of AMG 
unlucky destiny 2 woven with his child, and he 
was asked which ought to suffer? his child, or the 

2 i T “revered 
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an 


Place of Interment an& Age, and ‘Term of Reign. 





‘Mame and Title. Father's and Mother's Name. Date and Place of Birth, and of Coronation, Place and Date and Manner of Demise. 
































Uorungzeb,Mu-| Father, Shah Johan, — Mother} Buin in the town ot Dohud, in the Soobu of| Died in the Dukk jhin, Friday 28th] Interred in the court of ‘the mausoleum of Shykh 


























hee,ooddeen, and/Moom taz muhul, the daughter of|Goojrat, Sunday 1rth Zeeqad, A. H. 1028. Zecqad, A. H. 1118, of bodily dis-IZynooddcen, in Khooldabad, 8:kos from the city 
. Alumgser,KhpoldjAsufkha, — " — 07 ' Crowned in the garden of U,izzabad, near Sur-|ease.— Left four sons. of Uorungabad. 
mukan, . : hind, Friday 1st Jumadce oossanee,, A. H. 1068. Aged l. years 91, 13. 
: ^ & Reigned l. years 51, $; 7- 
. TE — — are T 
MoohummudA-| Father, Uotungzeb,—Morher, BL] Born in the Dukk,hin, rath Shaban, A. H. 1063.| Killed in the purguna of Jaju.ou, in|. Interred in the mausoleum of Hoomayoon Bad. 
zim Shah. ` noo Begum, daughter of Shah Nuwa Crowned in the garden of Sholamar, inthe Soobujthe Soobu of Ukburabad, Ith Ru-jshah. : 
hrs Civis Khan, of Uhmudnugur, Friday roth Zilhij, A.H. 1ix8. |bee,ooluwwul, A. H. 11r9,in thebat-| Aged L years 5, 3, x5. ' 
m. tle with Buhadoor Shah. Reigned l. months 3, and 20 days, in the fort of 


Malwa. 


- , x 























2 : | : ——— 
Buhadeor Shah, Father, Worungzeb, — Mothet,| Born near Hydurabad, in the Dukk,hin, goth} Died in the city of Lahuor, 24st] Interred in the environs of Dihlec, near the tomb 


























Shahalum, Khoold|Nuwwab Bajec. * Rujub, A. H. 1053. Mohurrum, A. H. 1124, from bodilyjof Khaja Qootoobooddeen. 
munzil, i Crowned in the town of Jaju oo, when going to|disease.—Left 4 sons. M Aged l. years 69, 5, 18. 

5 : É | battle with Azim Shab, rst Zilhij, A. H. 1118. i Retyued l years 5, 8, in Hindoostan. 
"Miuohuntuod]u-| Father, Buhadoor Shah. | Born in the Dukk,hin, Wednesday roth Rum-| Assassinated in the fort of Dihlee,| Interred in the platform before tke mausoleum of 
handar Shah Moo, rl SS zan, A. H. 1073. Friday gth Zilhij, A. H. 1124.—Left|Hooma yoon. x 
izzooddeen. : Crowned at Lahuor, Thursday 14th. Rubee,ool-|z, sons, Aged l. years 52, 9. 


Reigned L months rr, and 5 days. 


| juwwul, A. H. 124. 





















































Mochummud Father, Uzeemoosh-shan, the son of} Born in the compaign ta the Dukk bin, in Ben-|. Dhuded and murdered, atter being} Interred in the court of the mausoleum of Hoo 
Furrookhsee;ur, |Bwhadoor Shah, . : igal, Thursday 18th Rumzan, A. H. 1098. imprisoned, oth Rnjuh 11315 he wasima youn. ] ` ; 
Shahi Shuhced. x Crowned iu the forc of Dihlee, Friday 23d Zil-lintprisoned the 8th Rubce,oossanee,| Aged l years 33. 

) | hij, A. H. 1124. A. HL 1131. , Reigned l. years 6, 3, 15. 
Rufee ood durjat.) Father, - Rufee,oosh-shan, the son Born in the fort of Dillee, Jumadee oossanee, Diced in the environs of Agra, 1gth| Interred in the mausoleum of Hooma jyoon. 
es of Buhadoor Sbah,— Mother Noo- A. H. í Rujub, A. IL. 1131, of a consumption.) Aged. 2 
© jenan nisa Begum, the ‘daughter of Crowned in the environs of Dilhee, 9th Rubee, : Reigned l. months 3, and 1o days. 
Shykh Nujum Baghu. f | oossanee, A. H. 1131. 7 z ~ 

















—9 








— — 





Interred in the mausoleum of Huma yoon. 
Aged. ' 
Reigned l. months 3, and 28 days, 


Rufee,ood duolu.| Father. Rufec,oosh-shan, the sbn|' "Born in Ghuzneen, 


X : Died in the environs of Agra, x7th 
uf Buhadoor Shah. ' 


l'| Crowned in the environs of Agra, r9th Rujub,|Zeeqad, A. H. 1131, from intoxica- 
| A. H. 1131. tion of opium seeds. 



























































Mochummud Father, Juhan Shah, the son of Bu-} Born in Ghuzneen, 24th of Eubee,ooluwwul| Died in the fort of Dihlee, "Thurs-| Interred in the court before the mausoleum of 
Shah,RoshunUkh-|hadoor Shah, — Mother, Nuwwab 1114. day 27th Rubee,oossanee, A. H, 1161, |Shykh Nizamooddeen. 
tur, Firduos Aram-|Qoodsee ju. ` Crowned in the. village of Kuruole, eight kosjof a dropsy.—Left x son and x daugh-| . Aged l. years 47, 1, 3. M. gh 
gah. ` f | from Agra, 25th Zeeqad, A. H. 1131. ter. Reigned 1, years 30, 6, 1 
— ee ON Ap wo ten yee Pan epee ene Sate ke. Se sh S : T g D 
Uhmud Shah. Father, Moohummnud Shah, —Mo- Born in the fort of Dillee, Tuesday 17th Rubee, Imprisoned and blinded, Tuesday] Interred before the mosque of Qudumi Shureef, 
700 [her Ood hum Ba ce. oossanee, A. H. 1138. roth Shaban, A. H. 1167; died 28thjin Dihlec, in the mausoleum of Murce,um Mukas 
a i Crowned in the town of Panteput, Monday adjShawal, A. H. 1188, from bodily dis-Inee. . S^ : ' 
. Jumadee,ooliwwul, A. H. 116r. ease,—Left 2 sons, Aged I. years 48, 6, 11. ' 
emm um. ae . g Reigned 1. years 6, 3, 8. s 

















Alumgeer, Uzee- Father, Moo ,izzooddeen Juhandarj| “Born in the Soobi of Mooltan, Friday, A.H. 1099, Assassinated at Dihlee, Thursday} Interred in the platform before the imzusolenna 
xooddeen, Ursh- Shah,—Mother, Uhoop Ba ee, ^ | agreeing to'thé 5th Sawun, 1753, of the Hindoos, |8th Rubee ,0ossance, A, H. 1173, orjof Hooma,yoon. ; 
munzil. Š CEA - Crowned in the fort of Dihlee,’ Tuesday 1oth[A. D. 1760. Aged l. years 74. $ o 
ier ego | Shaban, A. H. 1167; ` tru i 





Reigned l. years 6, 7, 28. 


` f 


N. B. Though the writer did not follow any regular plan of Orthography in his communication, his method was nevertheless so much n 
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revered cast of Bramins? The poor man answered 
very submissively ; I deliver up my child entirely to 
you; do with her what you think proper. -The child 
' Was brought, and. hey death was unanimously agreed 


upon. Vepasdrr alone withheld his consent from 
this barbarous decree, and, instead of the death of 
the child, proposed its removal to a distant place, 
where it might be left to its fate. . 

Tuer listened to this advice, made a box, laid the 
child in, and put it in the holy river Kaveri, leaving 
it to the destiny of the Deity. During this transac- 
tion, the old prophet ordered his son to go and look 
at the child before it was committed to the water, 
and see if she could discover any distinguished mark 
on her body. This he did, and returned with the 
answer, that the child had a very distinct black 
mark on her thigh: The matter was now dropt, and 
the old man died soon after, without further expla- 
nation on the subject. i 

WueEn the poor little Nayad was thus floating to 

v.  aAremote country, a Bramin was on a morning at the 
river, washing and performing his usual devotions 
and ceremonies. He saw the box coming on, and 
instead of finding a treasure, which heexpected, dis- 
Covered in it a new-born smiling gir. Having no 
children, though he had often prayed to obtain that 
blessing, he imagined his Deity had heard his pray- 
ers, and favoured him with this child. He put her 
to nurse, Nd provided for her education as his own 
daughter. AN@hWile young Perai, having been 

ŠýnstrÉted in philosophy, n after the ex- 






pheéfsfor so A n 
D d Ow these ue he came accidentally to the house 
of that Bramin who had adopted the girl. The 
Bramin, finding him to be a fine well-informed 
joue erew fond of his character and zeal in learn- ' 
ing, 
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ing, kept him T years in his house, and at last 
married him to the girl, who generally was supposed 
to be hisown daughter. After they had lived happy 
together for a while, she once returned from her 
obiations, and on her changing her clothes, he was 
thunderstruck as it were at Discus the mark on 
he: thigh, aud which discovered her low: birth, of 
which she herself was ignorant. He hid from her 
his anxiety, but made inquiries at other Dramins, 
how his father-in-law had got this supposed daugh- - 
ter, and the whole secret was now disclosed to him. 
Nor choosing’ to quarrel with his father-ia-law, or 
to appear ungrateful for the kindness and benefits 
which had been conferred, he was silent; but in a 
state of much distraction, he went away without 
taking leave, or saying any thing either to his father- 
in-law or to his wife. Both were much alarmed, and 
the tather-in-lew thinking his daughter had offended 
her husband, or was in some way the cause of his 
displeasure, ordered her to go after him, aud either 
to reconcile and bring him back, or to follow him 
every where and stay "with him. She obeved, went: 
after him, and used every possible means to persuade 
him to forgive her if she had offended him, and to 
be cheerful and return to his fathers house, But he 
was Immoveable, answered not a single word, looked 
much confused, went on hastily, and endeavoured 
to escape from her sight. However, she followed 
him wherever he went, and stayed at ever p 
add Shettrum, . where he passed t, hoping 
that he at last would be S AN ; ; 
with her. This continued fcr five days, arg: 
of her entreaties, in the night, watched y she fell -- 
asleep, and then he arose, left her and went way. 
When she awoke, she looked about, and observe 
with the greatest concern he was gone, and she her- w=» 
‘self quite deserted. She did not know what to do. 
and whither to go, nor did she venture to retur s 
2 . ner 






t 
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-her.father, whose Mug she wished strictly to obey, 
and who ‘might perhaps think she had killed her 
husband when she came back without him. In this 
deplorable situation, she wandered-about in a neigh- 
bouring village, sighing and weeping; this was ob- 
served by a Bramin, who asked her the cause of her 
tears. She intormied him of her sad misfortunes, 
and all the circumstances of her former life, so far as 
she herself knew them. At this he was greatly af- 
fected, bid her come to his house, and promised to 
take care of her as one of his own daughters. She 
came, and behaved in such a manner ‘that she en- 
dear ed herself to him and to all his other daughters, 
who treated her as a sister. When this good man 
died, he divided his great estate in equal portions, 
and she got so much that she built a Shettrum, 
wherein she passed her days religiously, and charita- 
bly treated the pilgrims and religious travellers who 
came to lodge there by night, with milk, rice, fruits, 
and all the victuals she could afford. At the same 
time she endeavoured to improve by them in know- 
ledge and virtue, asked their advice, requested them 
to relate to her the circumstances of their lives; and 
did the same respecting her own life and adventures, 
her object in this being to pass the time in a matu- 
ally agreeable and useful manner. When she had 
continued so for several years, .it happened that her 
husband came as a pilgrim to the same Shettrum, 
and was entertained by her in the same kind manner 
with which S -d and entertained the other 
either knew the other. W-hen she re- 
la ed alio to fim her adventures, he was surprised to 
e find his n this virtuous person, aud that he 
himself hy ad so great a share in what she related. Ile 
admired her virtue and faithfulness, but was greatly 
led in his mind, feigning to fall asleep during 
ier discourse, but passed tlie night in the utmost anx- 
jety.. Before sunrise he arose, took his stick and 
little bundle, and went off without saying a word. 
At 
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At this she was highly surprised and affected, think- 
ing she might have perhaps offended him, or not at- 
tended him well enough, and went therefore after him, 
asking, * Why do you. go away so silent and trou- 
bled in mind ?”—Have you taken perhaps any of- 
fence at me, or do you suspect my virtue ?"—** Tell 
and forgive, if I have done any tbing amiss un- 
-nowingly. — You go away just in the same manner 
as my husband when he left me.” At this he could 
no longer refrain bimself, he threw down his earthen 
vessels and bundle, and exclaimed, *' Yes, Iam thy 
husband! and thou art my wife. I have not left 
thee for any fault on thy side, but only'for religious 
purposes. As thou hast remained so religious and 
"faithful, I receive thee again, if thou wilt strictly do 
all that I shall order thee.” Surprized and rejoiced 
at this happy discovery, she promised him solemuly 
to pay him the strictest obedience. From this time 
he carried her with him on all his travels, and had 
seven children by her, who became the above-men- 
tioned philosophers. This was indeed no great 
wonder, as they were born with the gifts of speech 
aud of wisdom. She was ordered hy her husband to 
expose the children in the woods in the open air, 
leaving them to Providence, without nursing, or 
taking any farther care of the new-born infants. —e 
This sne obeyed implicitly, according to her solemn 
engagement, which she kept sacrediy, though with 
inward relactance, and the tender feli 1us of a mo- 
ther. When she kissed and tagh of "them, each 
began to speak aud to comfort Weérx—- Ong said to 
her, the Deity has formed me in thy womb, ngunsed 
me, and ket me grow init wondertullyeeny birth :^ 
‘Dost thou now doubt that he will not provide for 
me further? Go, put thy trust in him, and follow 
his ways.— Ihe second child said at ker dena HU ee 
God provides even for the frog in a stone, shali he 
do less for me? why art thou. anxious for me?— 
be comforted and go.--The third rephed to ker j 
Go 
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God has brought me into the world, aud deter- 
mined my fate—is he perhaps dead? ? He surely 
will not let me starve—go, dear mother, and fear 
nothing for my sake. The fourth said: Is not 
the egg surrounded with a hard shell? and God 
notwithstanding vivifies the little brood in it—will 
nothe feed it after it has broken through the shell ? 
Thus he will also feed: me, do not be troubled but 
cheerful, and be confident in his Providence. The 
fifth.said to her: He who has made the finest veins 
and channels within the plants, in wbich the nourish- 
ing particles of the earth rise and cause their growth, 
aud who has formed the smallest insects so wonder- 
fully in their parts, and gives them food, will not he 
do thesaine for "el be not therefore cast down, but 
be in good spirits and hopein him. The sixth said ie 
Manifold and trifling are the occupations of men, 
but the great work of the Almighty is to create and 
to preserve; believe this and comfort thyself. The 
seventh addressed her thus : God creates such differ- 
ent qualities in the trees and plants, that they pro- 
duce sour, sweet, bitter, and various delicious fruits. 
He, who is powerful to do this, will also provide for 


. me: why dost thou weep, my dear mother?—be 


cheerful and hope in him. Each of these children 
wassoon after found, taken up, nursed, and provided 
for bv people of the highest, middle, and lowest ranks. 
One by a king, another. by a washer man, another 
by a poct and "philosopher, another by a toddyman, 
another by a basket-maker, another by a bramin, 
and another by ag qutcast. Avyar, of whose writ- 
ines Lshall givé"some account, had the fate to be 
edtiextad by he poet. Thetime in which she lived, 
is placed Zhe age when the thrée famous kings, 
SOLEN, SHERON, aud Panpiren lived, which falls 

about the 9th century of the Christian æra. 
Axoxasr other sciences, she was well acquainted 
with chemistry, and became an adept, possessing 
the power of making gold, the best Hiedicin 2 
š tne 
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the famous. calpam, which preserves life to è great 
age, and by the virtue of which she lived 240 years. 
From this fabulous narration, which is differently 
represented in several Zanud antient writings, I will 
proceed to her performances, which are the little 
moral Treatises Ztisudi Konnewenden, Mudurci, 
Nadwai, and Kaloi- auekin. These are intreduced 
in the 7amul Schools, and read by the children 
amongst the first books which they learn to read. 
But neither the children understand it, ner can 
. hardly any master comprehend each of the sentences 
. they contain, as some are composed of such high and 
abstruse words, which admit more than one sense, 
‘and some say that each sentence could be interpreted 
in five different ways. Some appear to me clear 
.enough, and ad mitting only onc interpretation ; but 
some are so dark, and those with whom I have con- 
sulted, varyso much amongst themselves, that I found 
it difficult to decide between their interpretations, 
and I choose therefore that which gave the best 
sense, and according to that manuscript which I 
possess, for there are also different manuscripts. 

Tar sentences are placed according to the order 
of tae Tamul Alphabet; each accordingly begins 
with a letter, therefore- we may call it, The Golden 
Alphabet of the 'amuls. 

I SHALL now give first a translation of the 4tisid?, 
and shall conunuc to translate the rest, If this meets 
with e favourable acceptance from the friends of 
antient Jadian Learning. 


TRANSLATION OF THE arsaa ÅVYAR. 


Glory and Honour be to the divine Xon 


1 


3 
who is crowned with the flowers* of the ti (Bau- , 


hinia tomentosa. ) 
Chazity be thy pleasure. ; 
De not passionate, —— ` 


* SuivzN is represented with this flower round his he ad, and Por. 
| L3YAR or VICKINESUREN ls his first Son who is here implo-ed. 


und 


Be* 
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Be not a miser in giving. 
Hinder none in charity. 
Do not manifest thy secrets. 
Lose not thy courage. 
Exercise thyself in cyphering and writing. 
To live on alms is shameful. 
Give, aud then eat. 
Converse only with the peaceful. 
Never cease to improve in.learning. 
Do not speak what 1s dishonest. 
Do not raise the price of victuals. 
Do not say more than thou hast seen. 
Take care of what is most dear. 
Bathe on each Saturday. 
Speak what is agreeable. 
Build not too large a house. 
Know first one’s character before thou art confident. 
Honour thy father and mother. 
Do not forget benefits received. 
Sow in due time. 
Tillage gives the best ‘livelihood. 
Do not walk about melancholy. 
Do not play with snakes. 
ia wha on cotton, (soft.) 
Do. not speak craftily. 
Do not flatter. 
Learn whilst thou art young. 
Do not forget what is best for thy body. 
Avoid affectation. 
Forget offence. 
To protect is noble. 
Seek a constant happiness. 
_Avoid what is low. 
Keep strongly what is good. 
Do not part with thy friend. -` 
Do not hurt any body. 
Hear and improve. 
Do not use thy hands to do mischief. T 
o 
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Do not desire stolen goods. 

Be not slothful in thy actions. 

Keep strictly to the laws of the country. 
Keep company with the virtuous. - 

Be not a scoffer. 


Do not act against the custom of the country. 


Make not others blush by thy speaking. 
Do not love gaming. 

What thou dost, do with propriety. 
Consider the place where thou goest. 

Do not walk about as a spy. 

Do not speak too much. 

Do not walk about like a dreamer. 
Converse with those who are polite. 
Endeavour to be settled at a fixed place. 
Dedicate thyself to Tinvu MAL, Visu?Noo. 
Abhor what is bad. 

Indulge not thy distress. 

Save rather than destroy. __ 

Speak not disrespectfully of the Deity. 

Be on good terms with thy feliow:azens. 
Do not mind what women say. 


- Do not despise thy ancestors. 


Do not pursue a conquered enemy. P 
Be constant in virtue. 
Have a. regard for country people. 
Remain in thy station. 
Do not play in water. 
Do not occupy thyself with trifles. 
Keep the divine laws. 
Cultivate what gives the best fruit. 
iemain constantly in what is just. 
Do thy business without murmur. 
Do not speak ill of any body. 
Do not make thyself sick. 
Mock not those who have any bodily defect. 
Go not where á snake may lie. 
Do not speak of others faults, 


Keep 
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Keep far from infection. 

Endeavour to get a good name. 

Scek thy livelihood by tilling the ground. 
Endeavour to get the protection of the great. 
Avoid being simple. 

Converse not with the wicked. 

Be prudent-in applying thy money. 

Come not near to thine adversary. 

Choose what is the best. f 

Do not come near one who is in a passion. 
Avoid the company of cholerick men. x 
Converse with those who are meek. 
Follow the advices of wise men. 

Go not into the house of the dancing girls. 
Speak distinétly to be weil understood. 
Abhor bad lusts. 

Do not speak falsely. 

Do not like dispute.: 

Love Learning. 

Endeavour to get a house of your own. 

Be an honest man. 

Live peaceful with thy fellow citizen. 

Do not speak frightfully. 

Do not evil purposely. 

Be clean in thy clothes. 

Go only where there is peace. 

Love religious meditation. 


End of the Moral Sengences given by Av YAR. 


Aa TRANG 
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TRANSLATION of the KALWIOLUCKAM, or. 
Roxes of Learnine, by AvYAR. 


The, Aa study of sciences brings increasing 
happiness and honour. 
From the fifth year of age learning must begin. . 
"The more we learn the more under standing we get. 
Spare no expence to learn reading and writing, 
Of all treasures, reading and Writing are the most 
valuable. 
"Learning is really the most durable treasure. 
An ignorant man ought to remain dumb. 
He who is ignorant of reading and writing, is indeed 
‘very poor. ` 
Though thou should’st be very poor, learn at least 
something. 
Of each matter endeavour to get a clear knowledge. 
The true end of knowledge i is to distinguish g good 
and bad. 
.-. He who has learned nothing is a confused prattler. 
The five syllables Na ma si va yeh contaim a great , 
mystery. 
He who is without knowledge is like a blind man. 
Cyphering must be learned i in youth. 
Be not the cause of shame to thy relations. : 
Fly from all that 1s low. 
One accomplished philosopher is hardly to be. mct 
with among thousands. e 
A wise man will never cease to learn, 
If all should be lost, what we have learned ii 
never be lost. 
He who loves instruction will never per ish. | 
A wise man is like a supporting hand. 
He who has attained learning by free self applica- 
tion, excels other philosophers. y 
Continue always in learning, though thou shouid’st 
do it at a great expence. 
i Enjoy 
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Enjoy always the company of wise men. 

He who has learned most is most worthy of honour. 

What we have learned in youth, is like a writing cut 
in stone. ; 

Speak the Tamul language not only elegantiy, bu: 
also distinctly. 

False speaking causes infinite quarrels. 

He who studies sophistry and deceit, turns out a 
wicked man. - 

Science is an ornament wherever we come. 

He who converses with the wicked, perishes with 
them. l 

Honour a moral master (tutor. ) 

Speak slowly when thou conversest or teachest. 

He who knoweth himself is the wisest. 

What thou hast learned teach also to others. 

Learn in a proper manner, then thou wilt succeed in 
being wise. 

He who will be a tutor, must first have a well 
grounded knowledge. TEMP 

If one knows what sin is, he becomes wise. 

The wicked will not accept of instruction. 

‘Do not fix thy attention on vain women. , 

Well principled wise men approach the perfection of 
the Divinity. l 

Begin thy learning in the name of the Divine Son, 
(PULLEYAR.) 

Endeavour to be respected amongst men by learning. 

Let tny learning be thy best friend. 

Use the strongest intreaties where thou canst learn 
something, then wilt thou become a great man in 
the world. ° - 

. All perishes except learning. l 

Though oneis of a low birth, learning will make 
him respected: . 

Religious wise men enjoy great happiness. 

Though thou should'st be one hundred years old, 


endeavour still to increase in knowledge. . __ 
Aa ' Wisdom 


' 
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. Wisdom is firm grounded even on the great ocean. 

Without wisdom, no where is there ground to stand 

, upon. 

Learning also suits cld age. 

Wise men will rever offend any by speaking. 

Accept instructions even from men of a low birth. 

Do not behave impolitely to men or learning. 

Poets require a great deal of learning. 

The unwise only flatter others. — 

Seek honor, and thou shalt get it. 

The virtuous are also tutors. 

Wisdom is the greatest treasure on ear th. 

The-wiser the more respected. . 

Learning gives great fame. 2 i - 

Learn one thing after the other, but not hastily. 

A science in wh:ch we take no pleas.ire is like a bitter 
medicine. 

Speak so that town and country people: may un- 
derstand thee. 

Wise men are as good as kings. 

Do not deceive ever. thine own encmy. 

Hast thou learred much; communicate it also in an 
agreeable manner. 

In whom is much scierice, in him is great value. 

The present Famur: language docs not equal the 
old * 

He that knows the sciences of che Antients, is the 
grcatest Philosopher. 

Truth i is in learning the best. 

Wise men are exalted above all other men. 

True philosophy does not suffer a man to be put in 
confusion. 

In proportion a3 one increases in learning, he ought. 
also to increése in virtue. 

The most prosperous good is the increase in 
learning. Sac Ug 


Ha 


* This seems to indicate t AVYAR’s writings are not of great 
antiquity. 


Loos 
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He who has no knowledge knows not also the 
truth» 

Wisdom is a treasure valued every where. 

A good tutor is beloved over the whole world. 

What we gain by science is the best estate, (in- 
heritance). 

Adore the Goddess NETER 

The Vedam (sacred writings) teaches wisdom, 

Speak and write for the benefit of the public. 

He who speaks well and connectedly, is best under- 
stood by all, 

If knowledge has a proper influence on the mind, it 
makes us virtuous, 


End of the Moral Book KALWIOLUCKAM, com- 
pofed by AVTAR. 


Aa3 . TRANS- 
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| Transtation of the Smarty Tamur Boor 
KonnE1venven, written by the FEMALE 
PaiLosoPHEE AVYAR. | 


Continual praise be to the Son of him, who is 
crowned with the flower of Konnei (Poinciana 
` pulcherrima.) 

Mother and Father are the first known Deity. ` 

A good man atterideth religious service. 

Without one's.own house there is no where a good. 
lodging. . 

The estate of the wicked will be robbed by .the 
wicked. 

Modesty is the best ornament of the fair sex. 

If one maketh himself hateful to his feilow creatures, 
he must entirely perish. 

Exercise in writing and cyphering is most useful. 

Obstinate children are like a poisonous draft. 

Though thou art very poor, do what is honest. 

Adhere chiefly to tke only one constantly. - 

The virtuous will always improve in wisdom and 
knowledge. 

A wicked mouth destr ovs all wealth. 

Seek wealth and mcney, but without quarrel. 

Give in writing what shall stand fast. 

A woman must attend herself best. 

‘Even with thy nearest friends speak not impo- 
litel 

Speak maii even to the poor. 

If one will criticise, be will find some fault every 
where. l 

Speak not haughtily, though thou aft a great man. 

To pardon is better than to revenge. 


W hat shall stand firm must have Witnesses, E 
. Wisdom 
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Wisdom is of greater value than ready money. 

To be on good terms with the King is useful in due 
time. , 

A calumnicus mouth is a fire ia the wood. 

Good advisers are hated by the world. 

The best ornament of a family is unanimity. 

What a senior says, must a junior not despise. 

if thou cherishest passion, all thy merit is lost. 

Get first the plough, and then look out for the 
oxen.. 

A moral life has a happy influence on the public. 

Gaming and quarrelling bring misery. 

Without practical virtue there is no merit. 

Keep a proper time even for thy bed. 

Be peaceful, give and be happy. 

A merchant must be careful with money. 

Laziness brings great distress. 

To obey the father is better than prayer. 

To honour the mother is better than divine service. 

Seek thy convenient livelihood shouldst thou even 
do it upon the sea. 

{rreconcileableness ends tn quarrel. 

A bad wife is like a fire in the lap. 

A slandering wife is like a devil. 

Without the mercy of the Deity nothing will 
prosper. 

He who squanders away even what he has not gained 
justly must perish at last. 

In January and February sleep under a good roof. 

Better eat by hard labour than by humble begging. 

Speak not what is low even to thy friend. 

Without a clean conscience there is no good sleep. 

If the public is happy, all are safe. 

Improvement in wisdom improves our veracity. 

Seek a house where good water is at hand. 

Deliberate first well what thou art going to begin. 


The reading of good books will improve welfare. 


Aa Who 
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. Who speaks as he thinks is an upright man. 
What we propose we must pursue with zeal, 
We must not speak dishonestly even to a poor man, 
Dishonesty: will end in infamy. 
Laziness brings lamentations. 
The fruit will be equal to the seed. 
We.cannot always drink milk, but must submit to 
the time. 
An honest man does not touch another s property. 
The name of a true great man will ever remain in 
esteem. 
Lies are as much as murder.and robbery. 
What honesty can be expected from low fellows? 
Amongst relaticns civilitv is often neglected. 
A mild temper is a beauty in women. 
The meek are the happiest. 
Keep thyself from all that is bad. 
W osa is the direct way to Heaven. 
Let tay fellow creatures partake in thy enjoy- 
ments, 
Where there is no rain, there is no crop. 
After lightning follows rain. 
Without a good steerer a ship cannot sail. 
Who sows in time will have a good crop. 
The precepts o7 the old ought to be cheerfully - 
. Observed. 
Who keeps the proper time to sleep will sleep well. 
The plough never wiil let one suffer want. 
Live in matrimony and be moderate, 
Who breaks his word loses his interest. 
Abhor and fly from lasciviousness. 
Gain by deceit vill at last be lost. 
If Heaven is not favourable nothing will prosper. 
From impolite people honesty can tbe ex pected. 
The words of the haughty are like arrows. 
A family ought tc support their poor. 
A great mai i must also have a great mind. 
A good man will never deceive. 


, 
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If the Lord is angry, no man can save. 
All the world shall praise God. 

Sleep on a safe place. 

Without religion is no virtue, 


End of the Moral Sentences called KonNEIWENQEN, 
written by AvY AR, 
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NIL. 
Account of the Sr. Tome CHRISTIANS om. 
ihe Coast of MALABAR. 

BY F. WREDE’, Esq. 


ALTMouGH the tnexpected discovery of Chris- 
tians on the Alalabar coast, wes.a matter of the 
greatest surprizc and satisfaction to the first Portu- 
guese adventurers, wha were equally enthusiastic to 
extend their military glory and conquests, as to pro~ 
pagate their religion among the infidels in the re- 
motest quarters’ of the world; yet their exultation 
was temporary: for when upon nearer investigation 
‘they found that these Christians followed the Doc- 
trine of Nesroxius, and acknowledged, instead of 
the Pope, the Patriarch of that sect, residing in 
Syria, for their ecclesiastical supreme chief, they ap- 
` peared in their eyes worse than infidels. 

Turig number must have been very considerable 
in the beginning. of the 16th century, when the Por- > 
tuguese became first acquainted with them, since 
thev possessed about one hundred and ten charches, 
in the countries now subject to the Travancore and 
Cochin rajas: and at this preseut time, after the 
. manifold persecutions, oppressions, and successive 
revolutions that have almost depopulated the whole 
coast, they are computed to amount to no less than 

150,000 souls. | 

Tuer are indiscriminately called $7. Thomé Chris- 
tians, Nestorians, Syrians, and sometimes the Malz- 
“bar Cüristians cf the mountains, by the Portuguese: 
writers-of that time, and by the subsequent mission- 
aries trom Rome. The most common name given 
to them by the Hindoos of the country, is that of 
Nazaraunce Afavila, and more frequently Surians or 
Surianee Mapila. 


s 
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Tur Portuguése were fond of bestowing upon 
them the name of St. Thomé Christians, though this 
appellation does not appear to have been, or now to 
be, very common amongst themselves. Itoriginates 
probably from the chief who settled the’ first colony 
of Syrians cu the coast, and who was, according to 
their tradition, their first bishop and founder of their 
religion in these countries; and whose name was 
Mau Tuome. This is corroborated by the curious 
circumstance of their giving the name of Mar 
Tuoaxk' to every, ecclesiastical chief or bishop of 
theirs, although his real name be Josepa or ABRA- 
HAM, not improbably in compliment to their first 
bishop and founder, for whom they have still a reli- 
gious veneration. His arrival and settlement on the 
coast, may perhaps on a future period be ascertained, 
with historical accuracy, to have taken place during | 
the violent persecution of the sect of Nestorius, 
under THxopostus the Second, or some time after. 

Dur the bigoted Portuguese missionaries laid 
hold of this name to renew the story of the arrival 
and martyrdom of Sr Tnouas the Apostle in India, 
who they pretended had converted a great number 
of idolaters on the coast of Malabar, and afterwards 
on the other side of India, as far as Malliapoor, now 
St. Thomé, where he suffered martyrdom: and as- 
vestiges of Christianity were at the same period dis- 
covered in China, they made the same Apostle preach 
the Gospel in that remote region, and some carried 
the absurdity so far as to make him pass, some way 
or other, over to the Brasils*. The Malabar Chris- 
tians, they say, had a long time continued without 
ecclesiastical chiefs, or communication with the rest 
of the Christian world, till they found means to pro- 
cure bishops from Mosul in Syria, who unfortu- 
. | nately 


* Vide Historia ecclesie Malab. eam Diamperitano Synado, 
page 345, 
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natcly had beeu abettors cf Nestorius, and that 
through their means this abominable heresy had been 
iutrcduced. amongst the Christians of Malabar. 
` Though this story is supported by no historical proof 
whatsoever, and evidently fa5rica:ed by some bigot- 
ed Roman Catholic writers, to serve the purpose of 
the times, and to vindicate in some manner the bold 
doctrine of the see of Rome, that.the Gospel had 
bcen preached in every corner of the world, at a time 
when new worlds were discovered, in which it was . 
evident that the Gospel cou:d never have been pro- 

mulgated, and others in which Christians were 

found, who would not ackrowledge the supremacy 

of the Pope, and who differed in the most substantial 

articles of faith from the Roman Catholicks; yet this 

improbable story has a long time been asserted, and 

repeated by even Protestant writers, as BALDAEUS 

and VALENTYN. 

Arr traditions and Malabar records agree, that. 
the Syrian Christians, or Nezaranee Mapi/as, were 
known, and had been settled on the Malakar coast, 
long before either the Arabs or the Jews. 

Common tradition, which has even been admitted 
by the Portuguese writers of the 16th century, pro- 
bebly on the foundation. of written records in the 
. Syrian Language, which thea existed, end were 
afterwards all destroyed by the famous Archbishop 
Dr Menezes at the Synod of Cdiamper, mentions’ 
Mar Troe’ as the first who introduced the Chris- 
uan religion into A¢aladar. He is considered, by 
the Nestoriuns, as their first bishop and founder, 
from whom they derye, their name of St. Thomé 
Christians. His arrival may ve placed towards the 
middle of the 5th century; since notice is taken by 
Cosmas Iw pcrLEUsTES [page 173-179) cf Chris- 
tians in the Pepper Country or Malé, who received 
their bishops from Persia, where the Nestorian Pa- 
triarch of that time resided, who had first his seat in 

Seleucia 
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Seleucia in Pasa, afterwards at Bali pur and lastly 
at Mosul. 

In the Malabar histories [Kerul Qodputtee] the 
first mention of a Syrian colony of Christians is made 
in the reign of Cocoorancon Perumaz, who pro- 
bably lived in the 6th century ; a wealthy Syrian 
merchant of the name of Tuome CANNANEO, is said , 
to have landed at C ‘anganore, where he was well re- 
ceived, and induced to settle by great privileges 
granted to him by the Perumar, He afterwards 
married two wives; one of the Nair, and one of 
some low cast, by whom he had a. very numerous 
progeny, who after his death had great disputes 
about his inheritance. These were carried to such a 
degree that at last they were obliged to separate 
themselves: the sons by the Nair woman settling in 
the southern parts, and the others in the northern parts 
of Malabar—where their descendants for a long time 
preserved this mutual enmity, and would on no ac- 
count intermarry : there is also still à common tra- 
dition amongst them, that-they descend (at least those 
that ure from Syrian origin) from four principal Sy- 
riam families, who had successively settled on the 
coast. 

Wz find again mention made of two Syrian or 
Chaldean bishops of the name of Mar SABRO and 
Maz Bropr, (or rather Mar Sarog and Max 
Prnesrs) at Coilan, about one hundred years: after . 
its foundation, where they were extremely well re- 
ceived by the Raja, and permitted to build a charch, 
which was still extant when Cannar first visited 

‘Coilan. 'Yhe grants and privileges which they re- 
ceived from tlie Raja, were engraved upon copper- 
plates, which. many centuries after were shewn to 
Archbisl op De MENzzzs at T'eealcáre, (perhaps Ma- 
vileare*,) which are in all probability "the very same 
that are now in | possession of the Jews at Cochin. 

. lr 


* Vide Historia Synodi Diamperitanz, page.8. 
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Ir one adds to these historical dates the name of 
Syrians retained by the St. Thomé Christians, their 
distinct features and complexion somewhat fairer 
than the rest of the Malabars, the style of their 
building, especially their churches, ' but above all, 
. the general use of the Syrian or rather Chaldean lan- 
guage, which is preserved ‘to this day in all their re- 
ligious functions, even in those churches which have 
since embraced the Roman rite, and that to this day 
they take their christian and family names from the 
Syrian or Chaldean idiom, no doubt can remain but 
that the St. Thomé Christians are originally a colony of 
Nestorians, who fled from the dominions of the 
Greek emperors, after TuEoposius the Second had 
commenced to persecute the followers of the sect *, 

Tuey made at first some proselytes amongst the 
Bramins and Nairs, and were on that account much 
respected by the native princes, so that even at pre- 
sent they consider themselves equal in rank to either 
of the above two casts. They are in fact in much 
greater estimation amongst the Hindoos, than the 

new 


~ Qui amplissimam obtenuerunt edificandarcm Ecclesiarum in iis re. 
gionibus facultatem, proventibus etiam ad hoz non exiguis attributis, 
cujus privilegii aliorumque exemplar laminis zneis insculptem, litteris 
` non tantum Malabaricis, verum Cazarinis, Tamulanis, et Bifnagaria 
cts exaratum ostensum fuit Menessio in Zev«ecare, ubi ixter pretios 
siores Ecclesiz res in Cimeliarchio asservabatur. 


* Nzsrontus was patriarch of Constantinople, A. D. 428, onder 
the reign of Turoposius the Second—His heretical opinions were first 
declared in 420, and condemned by the first council of Ephesus in 431. 
But the emperor was not prevailedon to banish Nesrorius till 425 ; 
and four years more had: elapsed before sentence of proscription passed 
against his followers. || |o Gibbon, Fol. viii. pag. 297. 

. Ginaos however (b, 346) asserts on the zuthority of St. Jerome 
himself (ad Afarcellam Epist, ) that the Indian Missionary St. Tuo- 
mas was famous as early as his time—Now Jerome died in 420— 
Consequently the sect originally established in Malabar by Tuomas 
could not have been that of Nesror1us—Yet Gisson himself ape 
péars to have overlooked this inconsistency. b 

il Note nv, THE SECRETARY. 
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new Christians converted by the Portuguese, and 

‘mostly picked up from the lowest cast. I have been 
assured by Pa pre Pavowy, a well informed ex-jesuit, 
now at Palghautcherry, who was a long time as 
missionary amongst the St. Tomé Christians, that 
many of them preserve till now the manners and 
mode of life of the Bramins, as to cleanliness and ab- 
staining from animal food, and that even he himself 
had béen obliged to adopt the same regimen in order 
to gain credit amongst them. 

As to their former mannérs, customs, and the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed, the Portuguese authors 
of the Oriente Conquistato, and Dx Barros, give the 
following account of them. 

Tus St. Thomé Christians possessed upwards of one 
hundred villages, situated mostly in the mountainous 
part of the southern division of Malabar. Their ha- 
bitations were distinguished from those of the Min- 
doos by being mostly solid buildings, and collected 
in villages, not scattered and dispersed as those of 
the Bramins and Nairs. They obeyed their Arch- 
bishop, whose seat was at Angamalee, both in eccle- 
siastical and civil matters, paying a very moderate 
tribute to the different Rajas, in whose territory 
they lived, who very little interfered in their con- 
cerns. When any complaints in civil matters were 
preferred to the Archbishop, he. used to appoint ar- 
bitrators or judges, whose sentence was final; but 
they never condemned any person to death, but all 
crimes were expiated with pecuniary fines. They 

paid no tithes to their clergy, but at their weddings 
they used to offer the tenth of the marriage gift to 
their churches. At their weddings they were very 
profuse and ostentatious, and celebrated them with 
great pomp; it was then principally that they had 
occasion to, make a shew of the privileges granted 
to them by one of the Perumats; as of the bride 
and bridegroom riding upon elephants, of hav. 
jug the hair ornamented with flowers of gold, of dif- 

3 ferent 
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ferent musical instruments playing before them, asalso 
of flags of different colours carried before them, &c. 
They. all wore swords and targets, and some of them 
had firelocks; they were great marksmen, and, from 
their eighth year, used to frequent their firing schools: 
husbandry and trade were their principal occupations, 
and, next to the Bramins, the St. Thomé Christians 
used to furnish the greatest quantity of pepper to thé 
Portuguesc cargoes. 

Tue girls were precluded from all inheritance, even 
if no sons were in the family; in which case the in- ` 
heritance went to the next male cousin or uncle on 
the father’s side. This singular law, which is so con- 
trary to all Malabar customs, has unquestionably 
been imported from Syria, and serves as an additional 
proof of the St. Thomé Christians being originally 
Syrian colonies. - 

As to their religious tenets, they followed general- 
ly the doctrine of NESTORIUS. 

. TnzY rejected the divine nature of CHRIST, and 
called the Virein Mary, ouly the mother of 
CHRIST, not of GOD. They also maintained that 
the Hoty Guosr proceeded only from the Father, 
and not from the Father and Son. 

Tuey admitted no images of saints in their 
churches, where the Holy Cross clone was to be seen., 

Tury had only three Sacraments, Baptism, 
Eucharist, and the Orders; and would not ad- 
mit transubstantiation in the manner the Romdn 
Catholics do. They knew nothing of purgatory, and 
the saints they said were not admitted to the pre- 
sence of GOD, but were kept in a third place till 
the day of judgment, 

Tuetr priests were permitted to marry, at least 
once in their life. Tn eir rite was the Chaldean or 
Syrian. 

‘Timmy were married in the presence of their priests,. 
who are called Cafanas, and the whole ceremony 
consisted in tying a string round the girl's neck, as 
is the common practice of all the different casts on 


the Malabar coast. : 
THE 
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Tue Cassanas were not permitted to use the Ma- 
labar language in their churches, and in iustructing 
the youth ; but taught them in the Chaldean tongue. 

Tusy reckoned their Sunday from Saturday even- 
ing Vespers, till the first matin of Sunday, so that 
after sun-rise they might work again: 

Tars was the happy situátion of the Nesforians, 
or St. Thomé Christians, before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India. Agreeably to the spirit of 
those times, and especially of that bigoted uation, 
one of their first endeavours was to win over those 
heretics to the Reman rite: every art and every re- 
source was exhausted, especially during the reign of 
Dow Manuet, to reclaim those forlorn sons to the 
bosom of the church of Rome: but all peaceable and 
conciliatory means proved fruitless, though the sly 
jesuits had in some manner paved the way to an 
union, by mitigating the terms of their submission, 
under the supremacy of the Pope; by instituting se- 
minaries, in which the Chaldean language was taught 
to the young clergy ; and, above all, by translating 
the Missal and Roman Catechism into the same lan- 
guage, and distributing them amongst the Syrian 
Christians. Still they would nothave succeeded, so 
stedfast did the St. Thomé Christians adhere to their 
heresy; had not at last open force been employed. 

Tue then Archbishop of Angamalee was a Syrian 
priest of the name of Mar Josepa ; and as neither 
bribes nor menaces could induce him to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, the Archbishop of Goa 
and the Viceroy at last arrested hii, and sent him 
prisoner to Portugal: but he had the art to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Queen Donna CATHARINA, 
and the rest of the Royal Family, whom he had made 
to believe, that he had since been convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic religion ; and that on his return 
he would bring about a re- union of his flock with the 
see of Rome; so that in the year 1564 he was per- 
mitted to return, with orders to the Viceroy No- 

Bs RONNA 
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RONHA to restore him, and to afford him in future. 
every possible protection and assistance. ! 

lw the mean time, the Sz. Tnomé Christiens had 
applied to tbe then patriarch of Babylon, 2s soon as 
they heard of the confinement and subsequent trans- 
portation of them" Archbishop to Portugal, for a new 
: metropolitan, whom they obtzined in the person of 
Mar AsRAHaM. But he had hardly taken posses- 
sion of his see, when Mar JoszPH returned from 
Europe, with his Diplomas from Donna Camna- 
RINA. The consequence was an immediate schism, 
and the whole Adalabar Christians divided them- 
selves into two partics, one adhering to Mar JoszPH, 
and the other to Man. AsnazaM. But Mar Jo- 
sEPH being supported by the whale power of the 
Portuguese government, he soon gct the better of his 
. antagonist, whom the Rajas of Cochin, and Paroor, 
received orders to seize, and to deliver to tlie com- 
mandant of Cochin, in order to be sent to Zurope. 
The vessel-on board of which he was, happening to 
touch at AMosambique, he founc means to make his 
escape, and to reach Babyloi over land; but, in- 
stead of returning to /Malubar, he resolved to go of 
his own accord to Rome, where he did not fail to 
captivate the mind of Pope Prus IV. in such a man- 
ner, that his recantation of the Nestorian heresy was 
gladly received, and himself newly ordained, and 
consecrated and loaded with the aighest ecclesiastical 
dignities ; though amongst kis papers were found 
afterwards a protestation of his stedfast adherence to 
his former Doctrine, the abjuring of which, he said, 
was the only resource to save his life. He had also 
. written letters to the same effect to India, which fell 
afterwards into the hands of the Archbishop Deg 
MENEZES. ; l ' 

Tue Portuguese clergy, however, were not less 
displeased with the conduct of Mar. Josren; who, 
notwithstanding all his promises to the Queen, ‘and. 
his protestations made to the Archbishop of Goa, zi 

. the 
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the Portuguese government, continued to govern 
his flock after the tenets of Nes roRtus, and to re- 
vent rather than to promote a re-union with the Ro- 
man Catholics: so that a new order for his impii- 
sonment was issued in the year !507. le was a sc- 
cond time transported, first to Portugal, and after- 
wards to Rome, where he likewise contrived to make 
his peace with the Pope: but before he could under- 
take a new voyage to India, he died at Rome, on the 
eve of being made a cardinal. 

Kiar Asranam had in the mean time arrived at 
Goa, with new authority, and wit? brevets from the 
Pope; but the famous Archbishop De Menrzes, on 
examining them, pretended that Mar Apranam had 
deccived his holiness, and took upon himselt to con- 
finc him in a canvent, from which, however, he soon 
found means to make his escape, wed to reach dn- 
gamalee over land, where ‘lie was received with un- 
common exultation by ali the Sz. Thomé Christians ; 
. and from dire experience he learned to take now such 
precautions that he put it out of the powcr of the 
Viceroy to get a third time hold of his person; and, 

after some fruitless attempts, he was effectually left 
iu quiet possession of his see till his death: ^ut at 
the same time the most vigorous measures were takea 
by the Portuguesc government, that no Syrian priest 
night in future find bis way to the Malabar Chris- 

tians. As they were then masters of Ormuz, . and 
the whole navigation on this side /zia, i: is uot sur- 
prising that they succeeded im preventing all iuter- 
course between the Nestorian Patriarch at Babylon 
and the St. Thomé Christians at Angamalee ‘they 
stand even accused of having drowned a new Syn 
Dishop in the year 1044 in the road of Cochin. Re- 
peated orders were also sent from Rome, not to a!low, 
after Man ApraHAm’s death, that auother Arch- 
bishop of Syrian extraction should be nominated : 
Mar AbnaAHAA died about the year 1597, in a very 
advanced age, professing to the last moment of "n 

Bs2 nn 
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life his adherenée to the Nestorian church, and his 
abhorrence of the tenets of the Popish religion. The 
Archbishop of Goa, MENEzzs, immediately appoint- 
ed a Jesuit, Frawerscus Roz, to fill the vacant seat 
of Angamalee; but to no effect, for he was not ac- 
knowledged nor admitted by the St. Thomé Chrisa 
tiani, who had previously elected a priest of their 
own of the name of Grorce for their Archdeacon, 
till a new metropolitan could be precured from Ba- 
bylon. l 
Menezes resolved now to visit in persón the Ma- 
labar Christians, and to try if by his presence and 
` influence he could bring about a sincere and lasting 
re-union. The appearance of a màn of his birth, rank, 
wealth, and power, as primate of India, to which 
he joined an equal zeal, devotion, and great private 
virtue, wasdecisive. The forlorn Grorer employed 
` at first every evasion and' subterfuge that his natural 
sagacity and his great attachment to his sect could 
suggest, in order to gain time for a new Bishop to 
arrive from Babylon, who might be able'to meet ME- 
NEZES upon equal terms: but no bishop from Baby- 
lon did or could make good his voyage to India, and 
Menezes was indefatigable, bold, persevering, and 
lavish of his wealth; and had all the petty Rajas of 
that time at his command. He appointed at last a 
mock council or synod at Odiamper, in the vicinity 
of Cochin, in-the year 1599, where he assembled most 
of the Syrian priests or Cassanas, and four elders 
from each village; and after some shew of disputa- 
tion, and explanation of the controverted tenets of 
the church of Rome, he proceeded to dictate the law 
to them, there being not a person of sufficient erudi- 
tion, orof consideration and influenceenoughamongst 
the Cessanas, who could dare to oppose MENEZES: 
and to appearance the Nestorians of Malabar were 
united to the Roman church *. . 
MENEZES 
* We cannot fufficiently lament the great loss which literature MR 
E taine 
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Merwnnzes appointed Roz a second time Archbishop 
of the Syrian Christians ; who, instead of Angama- 
lee, took now his residence at Cranganore; and, 
since that time, a great part of the Sz. "Thomé Chris- 
dans remained united with the Roman church, and 
were governed ‘by the successors of Roz, under the 
title of Archbishop of Cranganore. 

Tris re-union of the Sz. Thomé Christians to the 
see of Rome was, however, neither general nor sin- 
cere and lasting : for, a short time after, some Ala- 
routes, or N estorian ‘priests, found their w ay to the 
mountains of Travancore, where they revived the old 
doctrines and rites, and ever since kept up their com- 
munication with the Jacobites, Maronites, and Nes- 
torians of Syria. At present there are thirty-two 
churches of this description remajning, which are 
called Schismatic Syrians by the Portug uese and Ra- 

‘man clergy. They have a Bishop, or Mar Tuome, 
who resides at Narnatte, about ten miles in land from 
Porca; and was consecrated by some Jacobite Bi- 

shops sent from Antiochia for that purpose in the 
year 1759. He adheres more to the doctrine of Ev- 
TICHES than of N zsron1us. 

AzouT Så of the old St. Thomé churches remain 
united to the Roman Catholic religion, and are go- 
verned by the Archbishop of Cranganore, or, as he 
used to style himself, the Archbishop of the Malabar 

E ee Christians 


tained on that occasion; for this blind and enthusiastic inquisitor, de- 
stroyed, like a fecond Omar, all the books written in the Syrian or 
Chaldgzan language, which could be collected, not only at the Synod 
of Odiamper, but especially during his subsequent circuit ; for as soon 
as he had entered into a Syrran Church, he ordered all their books and 
records to be laid before him; which, a few indiff:rent ones ex- 
cepted, he committed to the flames; so that at present neither bool: 
nor manuscripts are any more to be found amongst the $7, Thomé Chrise 


fans. 
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Christians of the Mountdins. Since the death of the 
last Aichbishop, the Goverament of Gea, who had 
formerly the nomination, .thoughi prover to appoint 
only a Vicar General, who resides az present az Pecke 
paíhporte. lie is a native ot Malabar, of Syrian ex- 
traction, of the name of TLouz/ ExAMaKrL. ‘Jhese 
united St. Thomé Christians retain only the pecu- 
liarity of the Chaldean language being still used in 
their churches, for which they are furnished with the 
necessary books, from the Congregatio de propa- 
gandd fide: printed at Rome !774, under the title, 
Ordo Chaldaicus Miss Beatorum Apostolorum juxta 
ritum ecclesie Malabarie, and Ordo Chaldaicus ri~ 
tuum et Lectionum juxtu morem ecclesie Malaba- 
rie. Rome 1775. 

“Tue St. Thomé or Syrian Christians, of both de- 
scriptions, never claimed the particular protection of 
either the Portuguese or Dutch, as the new Christians 
do, but considered themselves as subjects of the dif. 
ferent Rajas in. whose districts they lived; and aslong 
as the old Hindoo system, and tke former division of 
the country, under a variety of petty Rajas, was pre- 
served, they appear to have enjoyed the same degree 
of freedom, ease, and consideration, as the Nairs. 
But when the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin had 
subjected to themselves all the petty Rajas and chiefs 
whose respective territories were situated within the 
lines of 7ravancore, they also ovcrturned the whole 
‘political system established by Cuxruma PERCMA:; 
and by setting aside the immunities and privileges 
‘of the higher casts, they established a most oppres- 
sive despotism, in the room of tne former milc li- 
mited Oligarchy : and weought not to be much sut- 
prized to “behold the present wretched situation of 
those formerly so flourishiag Syrian villages, since 


we see the Brains and Nairs su ipt of most of their 
old 
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old prerogatives, and subject to almost the same op- 
pressions and extortions. 


Tus New og PonrucuEsr CHRISTIANS. 


Tuy consist of that race of new converts, whom 
the Portuguese made mostly from the lowest casts 
along the sea shore, where they built a great man 
churches; which, in distinction from the Syrians, 
are generally called the Latin churches. They con- 
sider themselves not as subjects of the different Ra- 
jas in whose territory they reside, but enjoyed for- 
meriy the protection of both the Portuguese and the 
Dutch governments, to a great extent. They ac- 
knowledged only their jurisdiction m civil and cri- 
minal matters, and paid no taxes to the native princes. 
This exemption they maintained, in some manner, 
til the year 1785, when Mr. VAN ANGELBECK, 
then governor of Cochin, saw no other remedy to 
Save at least part of their privileges from the daily 
Increasing power of the Raja of Cochin, but to enter 
into a new written agreement with the Raja; in 
conformity to which they were to pay a certain sti- 
pulated sum yearly to the Raja, which should be col- 
lected by their own head people ; aud in case of de- 
lays or failure, the Dutch government was to inforce 
payment, and not the Raja. Another articie cefin2d 
the jurisdiction which the Dutch should still exer- 
cise over them. But even these stipuiaiious, the, 
Raja did not long nor scrupulously adhere to, til at 
last he went so far as to turn a great part of them 
fairly out of his dominions, by obliging them to ac- 
cept some trifling consideration for the landed estates 
which they were compelled to abandon, and the rest 
he treated, if possible, more severely than his own 

a Hindoo subjects. i 
D»4 Tux 
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Tue number of these. Christians who consider 
themselves as under the protection of the Fort of 
Cochin, is computed to amonnt to about 36,000. 
Iw ecclesiastical matters they were formerly sub- 
ject to the Portuguese bishop o£ Cochin, whom the 
Dutch expelled as soon as they got possession of the 
Fort, Thence he went to fix his residence at Coilan,. 
retaiuing, however, his former appellation of Bishop 
of Cochin, and a great part of his former ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over all the churches that were not 
under the immediate controul cf the Dutch. His 
successors continue to preside over the same diocese, 
which extends as far as the Cavery river, on the other 
coast, including the Island of Geron ; comprehend- 
ing more than 100 churches of the new or Latin 
Christians. 
WueEn, for political reasons, the Duzch had expelled 
the Portuguese Bishops from Cochin ; in order that 
the churches, which were now undez their immediate 
protection, should not remain withoat an ecclesias- 
tical chief, they applied to the see of Rome fora 
. new Bishop, who would be under their controul, and 
whom they could better trust than a vassal of Por- 
‘tugal. The Pope, in compliance with their wishes, - 
sent out a Carmelite Friar, with episcopal powers, 
under the name of Vicar General, and the States 
General grauted him a diploma to that purpose in 
the year 1698. 
^ Tuer made it however an express condition with : 
the Pope, that he should appoint no Vicar General 
is was not by birth. either a German, Dutchman, 
> Italian; the company reserving to themselves 
l the right of rejecting him if they Save any exception 
against his person; and that in general he must 
consider himself as ‘subject to the Company's or- 
ders. 
His paltry allowance of about 400 rupees per ó 
annum, 
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annum, is paid by the Congregatio de propagandá 
fide, and his residence is at Faranoly, in a convent of 
his own order, which is also supported by the propa- 
ganda. 

His diocese extended formerly as far as the poli- 
tical influence of the Dutch could reach, and with 
the eradual decline of their power he also lost suc- 
ccssively the greatest part of his churches ; which re- 
turned either under the Portuguese bishop of Coilan, 
or the Vicar General of the Syrian churchesbrouzht 
overtothe Latin rite ; so that atprcsent only fourteen 
churches remain under his-episcopal jurisdiction. 

Tur ruins of an old Syrian or Nestorian charch 
are still extant, ona rising ground at the castern ex- 
tremity of the village of Coorty, two miles distant 
from Ramiseram Gate, oa the high road leading to 
Trichoor. It was the first Christian temple that 
TiPPoo's bigoted fanaticism doowed to destruction, 
after his successful storm on the too extensive and 
feeble barrier, the Travancore lines, in 1790; from 
whence a general conflagration of all Hindoo tem- 

les and Christian villages, with their churches, 
marked the progress of the destroying host, as far us 
Varapoly, and in the.space of three days, thirteen 
large, and in many respects handsome piles of build- 
ing, were laid in ruins. 

ALMOST all temples belonging to the Sr. Thomé 
Christians in the southera Malabar, of which J had 
occasion to observe more than forty, were built in 
the same style, aud nearly upon the same plan. The 

. facade with little columns, (evidently in imitation of 
the style of architecture prevalent in 4sid Minor and 
Syria, from which the Christian religion, and with it 
the model of their temples, appears to have been 
transplanted into Malabar;) being every where the 
saine; only that those belonging to the old Nesto- 

e rians or Schismatics have preserved their ancient sim- 


plicity, 
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plicity, and that the fronts of such as adopted after- 
wards the Latin rite, and acknowledged the supre- 
macy o£ the Roman see, are decorated with Saints in 
niches or basso-reliévos, and thet some of the most 
conspicuous had au arched choir. —The largest Chris- 
tian temple was at Alangadce or Mengatte, five miles 
from Paroor. aud to judge trom the present ruins, it 
must have been a very baudsome and noble struc- 
ture. At Angamalee, the seat of the Syrian Metro- 
politan, there were not less than three spacious tem- 
` ples, not inferior to the specimen exhibited in the 
ruins of Coorty But they have all been cor.verted 
into heaps of ruins, by the destroving hand of the 
Mysorean invader, as was also the neat church and 
college built by the Jesuits at dmbdlagatte.. 

Tus great number of such sumptuous buildings as 
the 57. Thomé Christians possessed ir. the inlaud parts 
of the Travancore and Cochin dominions is really sur- 
prising ; since some of them, upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, must have cost upwards of one lack of rupees, - 
and Zew less than balfthat sum. How different. must 
have been the situation of this people in former times, 
in comparison with the wretched condition in which 
we behold them at present! scarcely able to erect 
a cadjan shed for their religious meetings over those 
splendid ruins, that attest at the same time their for- 
mer wealth and present poverty. In the same pro- 
portion that their opulence decreased, their popula- 
tion appears also to have diminished. A/angads con- 
tained, before the year 1750, more than a thousand 
Christian families, who lived in substantial houses, 
of which the ruins are still extant, and bear evidence 
to the fact. Or those families not full one hundred 
are now remaining, and them I fcurd in the most 
abject state of misery. The same melancholy con- 
trast is cbservable at Zngamalee, and many other for- 
merly opulent christian towns and villages. 
THEIR 
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Tauern pristine fleurishine condition, and even 
opulence, however, cau easily be accounted for. The 
bulk of the $4. Thomé Christians consisted mostly 
of converts from the Eramin and Shoudren cast; 
and not, as the new Christians, or proselytes made by 
the Por'ague:e missionaries, of the lowest tribes : 
and as thc im roduction and propigation of the Chris- 
tian religion, by the Syrian at Iventurers, probably so 
ezriv as the fifth century, gave no umbrage to the 
Prsumars, who, at that period, governed Malabar, 
these converts were allowed to retain their patrimo- 
nial estates. with equal security, and exemption from 
taxes, as the indigenous Bramins and Nairs. For, 
under the ancient mild Hindoo government, and 
even in modern times, till Hyper ALLY made his 
first nruption, imposts on landed property were un- 
known in Malabar. The Si. Thomé Christians pos- 
sessed, in addition, another source of wealth, which 
was trade. They w ere, in fact, the only, at icast the 
principal merchants in the country, till the Arabs 
settled on the coast; and they continued in a flou- 
rishing situation, till towards the middle of the pre- 
sent æra, when the Rajas of Zravancere and Cochin 
overturned the whole system and laws established by 
the celebrated Cueruma PERUMAL, and after dis- 
possessing the independent Rajas of Paroor, dlanga- 
da. Tekencoor, (Vaddakencoor, Porka, Coin, Calli- 
coilan, and many other petty Nair chiefs, under the 
name of Caymars; who formed the states of the 
country, and were long a strong barrier against the 
attempts at absoiute power by the Rajas ; "they di- 
vided into unequal shares the wholeof the conquered 
cowntries, of which the Raja of Travancore appro- 
priated to himself by far the greatest part, and intro- 
duced the present oppressive system of government ; 
if tbat can be calied such, which is in fact an inju- 
dicious imitation. of the late Mysorean system of 

“finances; without the order, regularity, and in some 
manner 
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XIV. 


Account of an hereditary living Deiry, to 
whom devotion is paid by the Bramins 


of Poowa and its neighbourhood. 


By Caprarn EDWARD Moor. 


Tux opportunity afford ed me of visiting the city 
of Poona, with the embassy in 1800, 1 eagerly 
embraced, to obtain information respecting an extra- 
ordinary family, which enjoys the distinction of an 
hereditary incarnation of the divinity, from father 
to son; and the following is the result of my re- 
searches. My opportunities for i inquiry were favour- 
able, and I consider my authoriues tolerably good; 
but I think it necessary to premise, that I do not 
pledge myself fer the minute veracity of cvery par- 
ticular. 

MoonanA GossEyn was a : Bramin of Poona, who 
by abstinence, mortification and prayer, merited, 
above others, the favourable regards of the Almig ehty. 
CiuNPUTTY, the most common name in this coun- 
try, among the many hundreds of SREE GANESA, 
accordingly vouchsated to appesr to him, at Chin- 
choor*, in a vision by night ; desired him to arise, 
and bathe ; and while in the act of ablution to scize, 
and hold sacred to the godhead, the first tangible 
substance that his hand. jennoup rat. The Gop 
covenanted that a portion of his tloly Spirit should 
pervade the person thus favoured, and be continued 


as 


i town is also called Cicosr, Chicoree, or Chintijwur, the 
latter is perhaps the most correct orthography, 
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as far as the seventh generation, to his seed, who were 
to become successively hereditary guardians of this 
sacred substance, which proved to be a stone, in 
which the Gon was to be understood as nystically 
typified, This type is duly reverenced, is carefully 
preserved, and hath ever been the constant compa- 
nion of the sanctified person inheriting with it the 
divine patrimony. 

_ Tris annunciation happened £bout the year A. D. 
1640. and six generations have since passed away. 

Ir doth not. now appear what was the precise ex- 
tent of the divine energy originally conceded ; but 
it is inferred to have been a. limited E of work- 
ing miracles. Such as healing sickly uncleaulinesses, 
grantin g toa certain degree the: Jesives of pious sup- 
pliants, and the faculty of furetellicg, under some re- 
strictions, the events of futurity. 

Tues gifts appear, indeed avowedly, to have been 
enjoyed in a more extensive degree by the first pos- ` 
sessurs, than by the latter. —The Brazains admit that 
the farther the remove from the favoured maa in 
whom the Gop became incarnate, the greater is the 
chance of degeneracy; although such degeneracy 
might not have been inevitable. It is therefore pre- 
sumable that the early inheritors worked more con- 
spicuous miracles than have of late been manifested. 
—Some.remains of supernatural power have, how- 
ever, been remarked, as will be noticed, in the exist- 
ing incumbent, GanastE Dzo. 

Tue holy inheritance has thus descended. 

MoonanBna Gosseyn had but one sou, CHINTO. 
Moun Deo (the Ist) at the time of the visitation ; and 
as he immediately became Sunna-assee, he had of 
course no other; to him about the year 1650, fell 
the godly estate. His eldest son Naunaix Deo 

' succeeded, and after dispensing his miraculous ener- 


‘gies twenty-five years, died, leaving them to Cs1 x ro 
Muy 
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Mux Deo (the ed). His eldestson Duuwzr Dern 
Do succeeded, and died about the year 1770, from 
which period his first born, GaBaseEx Deo has pos- 
sessed, with its sauctified accompaniment, the guar- 
dianship of the sacred stone. 

Tur divine donation was covenanted to continue 
but for seven generations :—whence, on the demise 
of Bawa Dero, "the present heir apparent, to wnom in 
the fulness of time it will descend, the holy incarna- 
tion, unless perpetuated by farther miracles, will, as 
an emanation from Gop, be absorbed in him. 

Ir doth not appear that every Deo (by which title 
the representative of this family i is always called) hath 
performed miracles. Cue is mentioned of the ori- 
ginal founder of this incarnate godhead, ifit may be 
so called, which produced the. "first worldly i posses- 
sion of the family. 

Soow after his visitation, and while in great po- 
verty, he was passing by Panowla, a town near Chin- 
choor, the Pataleen * of which place having been 

many years married, without male issue, despaired of 
ever obtaining that blessing. She implored and ob- 
tained the holy man’s prayers, and her pious desire, 
and in token of her gratitude, bestowed on bim the 
produce of a field, situated near Panowla, of the an- 
nual average valuc of three hundred rupees. With 
this a temple was endowed, at Chinchoor, which still 
enjoys the grateful g gift, and had not for many years 
any other secular estate. 

No miracle, that 1 have heard of, is recorded of 
the next legatee. 

Narkatn Dro, thethird in lineal ascent from the 
present Deo, performed a more important and con- 
spicuous miracle. Ft was in his time that the Mag- 
hul army of Hydurabad so successfuily invaded the 


Mur atta 
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Maratta téertitories. After plandeting and burning 
Poona, a party proceeded to Chinchoor, to lay it 
under contribution. To this the Do pointecly re- 
fused to submit; confiding in the divine influence 
wherewith he was invested. The intolerant Musul- 
mans derided such superstition ; and with the view 
of rendering it ridiculous, offered to send a nuzur to 
the Dro. The offer was accepted, the Dro betook 
himself to prayers, and the insulting bigots deputed 
certain persons, accompanied by many voluntary at- 
tendants to see the humorous result, with a ceremo- 
nious and apparently decorous and appropriate pre- 
sent. It, however, consisted solely: of cow’s flesh, 
and when the offensive obtruders promised them- 
selves their sport, at the. first exhibition of so horrid 
an abomination, how were they astonished and dis- 
mayed at uncovering trays of the finest and most 
sacred of Hindoo flowers ! . 

STRUCK with the miracle, ** those who went to 
scoff, remained to pray,” and refraining from farther 
indecency, recognised the finger of Gop. 

So unequivocal an interposition of supernatural 
power wrought on the unyielding minds of the Mu- 
sulmans ; and to expiate “their offence, a B was 
soon af*er made by them, of lands, towns, &c. situat- 
ed in he Moghul territories, and not their recent 
conquests, although not far from CÀ inchoor, of the 
yearly value of twenty- -seven thousand rupees, which 
the temple enjoys to this day. 

A farther grant of enaam lands about Caeo 
of thirteen thousand rupees per annum, was made, 
at different times, by a late Peshwa, om what ac- 
count- whether miraculous or not, I do not learn. 
The Bramins, however, admit suck donations tc bein 
themselves miracles; the generous impulse being 
from divine inspiration. These three grants the tem- 
ple still enjoys, and they constitute its permanent | 

reyenue 
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revenuc.— hé expences attendisg the charitable 
works of the Dro, such as supporting sacred esta- 
blishments, feeding and nourishing Bramiss, and 
holy and poor people, have amounted of late years, 
it is averred, on an average, to a lakh of rupees: 
Part of this is made up by the casual presents made 
by pious visitants, according to their faith, hope, 
or charity, but doth not amount, in general, to more 
than five thousand rupees; and the deficiency, of 
more than half a lakh, is therefore acknowledged to 
be miraculously acquired. 

I wirr digress a moment here to observe, that it 
is nota very uncommon circumstance fora holy man 
professing poverty, and without the apparent means 
of gaining a rupee, and rejecting all offerings, to dis- 
burse thousands of rupees monthly with a very lavish 
hand. A convenient personage of this description 
resides in Moorgoor, a town twenty-five miles nor- 
therly from Darcar—Mn. Uurnorr and I were 
there in 1792, but did not then know of this mira- 
culous prodigality, as it is reputed to be. 

Presents are made in kind to the Dro of Chin- 
choor : cultivators of land bring him grain, manu- 
factures, cloths, &c.—the rich bring money and 
what they please. These are laid up in store-houses, 
after being registered by the servants of the temple, 
to which are attached a dewan, chobdars, acceunt- 
ants; &e. &c. all Bramins, as is every individual 
about the Deo; his palkee bearers on a journey 
only excepted. 

However meritorious and honourable it may be 
dcemed to be employed, even menially, about the 
sanctified person of the holy man; carrying the samc 
a journey is rather too laborious and unprofitable a 
service for Bramins to undertake voluntarily. Where 
priests are the task-masters, it were unreasonable to 
eexpect that they, more than others, would allot the 
severest to themselves. 

Cc Tur 
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Tue Dro is, er officio, what is called a dewanna— 
but the term “ fool,” may nct in this instance, as in 
most others, give the best translation of the word. 
He is totally unmindful and ignorant of worldly af- 
fairs—unable, they say, to hold conversation beyond 
the proposition, reply, and rejoirder, and then in a 
childish blubbering manner. To some questions on 
points of futurity he replies, accordingly as he is in- 
spired, in pointed negatives or atfirmatives ; zo others 
enigmatically, or by benignant or indignant gesture; 

sometimes he is.totally silent, and, apparently ab- 
sorbed in abstract cogitation, doth not recognize the 
suppliant. From such data is deduced how propi- 
tious, or otherwis ,'is the almighty will on the pur- 
suits of the petitioner. . 

Tne ordinary occupations of the Dro do not dif- 
fer materially from those of other holy men—he eats, 
takes wives to himself, &c. &c. like other Bramins, 
but by some is said to be exempt from illness; others 
say he is subject to bodily inarmities. So regular a 
lite, however, in point of regimen, unruffled by 
worldly cares, may well ensure a continuance of 
health, and, in general, prolongat: on of existence. 

Ás the elder son inherits tae spark of divinity, i 
às necessary that he also be a fool, as he hath ever 
proved, ‘To the ud ‘whether, the second son 
being sane, and the elder dying without mele i issue, 
the second, to whom the patrimcny then descends, 
would become deanna ou his accession?” the Bra- 
mis demur: It hath never, they say, happened. 
Gop made the covenant, and the mcans of fulfilling 
it are not for man to point out. 

iowrvrn remote the degree of consang guinity 
may be, all of this family assume the final name 
-Deo—lt did not occur to’ me to inquire if the fe- 
males are peculiarly estimable —1 judge not very 
highly so, from never having heard of exa.ted pers 
sonages seeking them as wiv ves—the males, indeed, 


do 
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do not, beyond the reigning family y, seem, much 
distinguis! ed. 

Iv might not be very interesting, if practicable, 
to trace minutely the genealogy of this family to its 
holy root, and I shall go no farther in this retrospect 
than to the immediate ancestors of the present Deo., 
iie, Durner Dur Dero, called also DugNxE Dur 
Bawa, had four sons (no daughters) by Hs only 
wife Aawan, who died in 1780, aged 65—about 
ten years after her "IUspang, who lived to be nearly 
four score. 

: Cantie DNO. born about 1740. 

. GuuNNABA Deo, born about 1750, died 1795. 

3 MoonABA Deo, born about 1755, now hving 
at Ranjangow, of. which temple he is superior. 

4. Barraser Deo, born about 1760, now living 
at Ojoor, where he is head Brahmin. 

GaBaJEE Deo married 1. ABBA EE, who, in 
1775, bore him, when she was twenty years old, 
his only son Baba Deo, and died without further 
issue, at the age of 26. 

ABBA EE now living, about 35 years of age, 
who has proved barren. Basa, or Bawa D Eo, 
married 1. NEEROBA EÈ, born about 1780, stil liv- 
ing, by whom he has an only daughter born in 97, 
od. wife, name not known, born about 1784, this 
ends the cldest branch of thc family. 

* GuxxABA Deo, the second son, had two sons, 
who are living, ‘as is their mother, at Seedutak, 
names not known 

Moorasa Deo, the third son, had only one 
wife, and by her one son, whose name does not 
occur. That son was ene years old in 1798, iu 
which de he bruised himself to death on the pecestal 
of his god at Ranjangow, in consequence of some 
indignities offered liim, or the tempie, by a party 
"of Sux pEA'S soidiery : his widow is living childiess, 
although the marriage was consummated at Ran- 
Jango: this ends the third branch. 

Cc 3g BAPPAJEEL 
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DAPPAJEE Deo, the fourth son, has one wife, 
GUNGABA EE, now SERES about thirty-five € years: 
they have. two sons, "Baa gir Deo, born about 
: 1786. 9d. NANNA Dro. born in 1787, both living 
at Ojoor. "The eldest lost his wife in 1709, who had 
born him a son in 1797, named Herruar Dro, now 
living: he is married again, but his living wife is 
only "eight. years ok. Nanna Dro has a wife. 
twelve years old—no child. 

Tue temple-of this Bappaser Dero, at fore 
enjoys enaam land to the value of four ‘thousand a 
year, granted by the present Peshwa, in conse- 
quence of supposed benefits received from the holy 
man's prayers. 

GaxnajEE Dero. goes at least thrice a year, on 
fixed days, to Moor isheur, a respectable town a 
few miles beyond Jejooree. A detail of the circum- 
stances of his journey, which seldom vary mater ially, 
will tend to illustrate his character, and show the 
degree of estimation in which he is held. 

Oxk of the days is the 9d of Maug, atswering 
this year to the 31st of January. He leaves Chin- 
choor pretty early, and the Peshwa and court, ap- 
priscd of his approc. ch, go forth to meet him, gene- 
raliv about p between a hill. called "Guanis- 
kunda, two miles off, and the city. Toe Deo 
rides in bis palkee, attended (I speak now of the pre- 
sent Dro) by a suwaree elepha: E given him by the 
late Peshwa, Ma» noo Rao, a fev, perhaps a dozen, 
of his own. domestic horsemen, and about a hundred 
servants on foot; as he approaches the Peshwa, his 
palkee is put dow n, and be seats himself on a carpet, 
with the sacred stone, which he never quits, ina box 
beside him. The PesAzca alights from his palkee or 
elephant, advances toward the Dro with folded 
hands, the posture yt a suppliant, prostrates himself 
and kisses his feet: the’ Deo neither rises, nor makes" 
a E but with his hands raised a little, with the 
pal ms downward, makes a benedictory gesticulation, 

‘aeccmpanied 
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accompanicd by a motion, signifying his desire that. 
his visitor may be seated: the Peshwa, and a few 
distinguished persons, such as Ixiarv Rao, Citat A 
APPA, &c. sit, but at some distance, on the c.rpei: 
two or three questions and answers of supplic ation 
and blessing are exchanged, and the Deo bestows 
on the Peshwa, and others, a quantity of rice and 
dal, and perhaps a. cocoa nut, or such trie. The 
Peshwa receive s them, sakes: a humble obeisauce, 

and takes leave. "The Deo enters his palkee, and 
proceeds, followed by the Peshwa, &c. by the wood- 

en bridge to the city: the Peshwa quits him near the 

palace, which the Dro never enters, nor the house 
of any mortal, but always finds his tents pitched at 
fixed stations.’ The first is Zeeoor, a respectable town 
about ten or twelve miles from Poona; the next 
Rajwarry, a large village or town just above the 
ghaut, on the Jejooree, or Meritch road. At both 
these stages the Dro prepares a feast for all Bramins 
that choose to partake; he goes next day to #fvo- 
rishiur, where he remains in liis tents three or four 
days, and here the principal event of his journcy i: 
particularly noticed. Ona certain day he orders a 
portion of rice to be cooked, the quantity is.deter- 
mined by the inspiration of the Deity. The Dzo 
has no premeditation ; his impulses are divine aud 
momentary. This quantity of rice, be it one kundce, 
one and a half, two, two and a haif, or three kañ- 
dees, (these have becn the quantities usually ordered; ) 
as to sufficiency or insuthercncy for such as choose 
to cat of it, determine the bounty or scarcity of the 
ensuing year. 

Fon instance, say one kundee shall usually suflice 
one thousand men of ordinary appetites; if chis quzn- 
tity be ordered, and tour thousand, or more persens, 
shall assemble to partake of it, they shall nevercheless 
all depart satisfied, if the Almighty inteud a suificient 
season—-nay, if an abundant year be wiled, frag- 

C.c 3 : ments, 
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ments, i in proportion to the superabundance, shall 
remain. 

Ir, on the other hand, three kundees be cooked, 
and but one thousand, or fewer, persons partake 
thereof, they shall notwitbstanding remain unsatis- 
fied, although the whole shall have been eaten, should 
the displeasure of Gop threaten the land with scar- 
city. 

Tire actions of the Dro on the night of tais d 
are also minutely watched; as his actions, as well as 
words, are but the transient manifestations of the 
Almighty will, totally unpremeditated, and unrecog- 
nized "by the DEo,. they are noted as prophetic.— 
Should he remain the night through in peaceful re- 
pose, national repose 1s thence predicted ; should his . 
slumber, or his waking moments be perturbed, simi- 
Jar mishaps threaten the public weal If, as hath 
, happened, he starts wildly from his seat or couch, 
seizes a sword or spear, or makes ny movements in- 
dicating martial measures, a war, attended oy cir- 
cumstances deduced from the nature of such move- 
ments, is foretold. —Every circumstance of this kind 
is carefully noted by persons employed by govern- 
ment; alliscarefully considered, and reported ac- 
cordingly, with appropriate inferences. 

Tue following is the miracle before hinted at, as 
performed by GABAJEE Deo, the only one that has 
come to my knowledge, excepting that continued 
one, as the Bramins affirm it to be, of miraculous 
prodigality. Living beyond one’s visible means, 
scems a very loose argument in proof of a miracle, 
aud would, I apprehend, be susceptible of applica- 
tion, too extensive to allow of its being considered 
as legitimate. 

A WELL known Sahookar of Poona, named Trim- 
BuK Das, had, for.many years, laboured under a 
cruel and unseemly disease, calied here koora; it 
appears in white patches, of the size of a mee some 

arger, 
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larger, some smaller all over the bodv, and although 
said not to be leprous, is clearly referrible to that 
class of discase.— l'uiMBUK Da was afflicted) to an 
offensive degree, but the disease, after baffling every 
effort of skill that could be exerted, yielded to the 
prayers of GanazrE Dro, seconded by the long 
proved piety of the patient; who undeviatingly, 
during a course of I think seven or eight years, vi- 
sited the holy man on a certain day of every moon, 

using on his return home, in partial and general 
lavements, the purifying water with which ‘he and 
others had devoutly washed the fect of the saactified 
personage: from such faith and piety he became 
whole and clean, and is now a perfectly sightly man 
— very few years have elapsed since this mirecle was 
completed. 

Tue foregoing is the result of my inquiries on the 
subject of the Chinchoor Deo, to which ted'ous de- 
tail I have to add an account of a visit we paid him 
on the 10th of January 1800. 

I nav expected to find Chinchoor, like Jejooree, 
filled with beggars, but was mistaken, for it bears 
the appearance of an industrious town; the houses 
are good, the streets clean, the shops well supplied, 
and the ground about it indicating seasonable culti- 
vation ; the town is pleasantly situated on the left 
bank of a pretty river, and is said. to contain five 
thousand inhabitants, including three hundred Rra- 
min families: we ‘arrived early, aud after secing the 
principal temples, which are near the river. and the 
environs of the town, we took our breakfast of milk, 
fruit and bread, in a Bramin's house. Some of our 
party not being accustomed to the society of calves 
and horscs, were rather annoyed by them, as well as 
by smoke. Our party consisted of Cozoxrr and 
Lorn Greorce Brursronp, and my colieague Mn. 
Lovett—a Bramin to introduce us to the Dro, an. 
old acquaintance and fellow traveller of inine—an- 

Cc otis 
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other Bramin in office about the Deo, with whom T 
formed an acquaintancs, in view to gathering the in- 
formation detailed in this letter; and a Brumucha- 
ree from Bunarus, who was our constant companion, 
and seemed to care litt e for any other society. 
AnouT 9.o'clock we were informed that the Deo, 
who intuitively knew o> our visit, had finished his 
prayers, and would see s, we accordingly proceeded, 
and after entering an. extensive walled enclosure: by 
a fo-titied gateway, were seated on carpets in a sort 
of veranda on a confined scale, into which a small 
door, not more than three feet by two, led from an 
apartment in which we learned the Deo then’ was: 
through this door none but Bramins were admitted. 
In two or three minutes the door opened, close to 
which sat the holy man, if it be lawful to cail him 
man, on a shawl thrown over a seat a little raised, 
with another sháwl over his head and shoulders: we 
immediately arose, and made a respectful sulam, and 
presented our offering, consisting of a cocca-nut 
each, and a handful of rupees, about thirty. The 
Deo at first took very litcle or no-notice of us, or the 
present, which was removed by. an attending 
Bramin. Presently he cast his eyes full on us, and 
surveyed us attentively, but wildly; and suddenly 
moving his head, he fixed his eyes with knitted 
brows on the eround, and soon. as suddenly viewed 
us again. Silence was now broken by our Drumins. 
explaining to those attending who we were, (the 
Deo was supposed to krow all about us,) and pre- 
sently the Dro himself spoke. He desired we would 
tell our names, which we did, and proceeded to tell 
our business also, namely, ‘‘ to bring a letter from 
His Errrannic Masesry to Sree Munt, (the 
Peshwe,) which had bee. delivered the day betore, 
and that now having paid our respects to MAHARAJ,” 
(as the Do is addr essed iu con versation,) “we had 
little else to do in this ccuutry, and should, after a 
visit 
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yu in the evening to Doczcv Rio SENDH EEA, 
ain without delay to Bombay.” The Deo con- 
Dad some minutes in a state of apparent cogita- 
tien, so etimes fixing his eyes, but without *'spe- 
csl tion,’ on us or other objects. Lie presently 
wnispered ore of the Bramins, and we were desired 
te wok any question or questions we pleased, a. that, 
probably, futurity would be opened tous. We were 
not altogether picpared for this; however, we im- 
mediately derine to know the result of the present 
war between Hngland and France, and when it would 
be terminated. it was communicated in a whisper, 
and in like manner directly answered by the Deo; 
when the Bramia declared aloud that the existing 
war would assuredly terminate triu:npnantly and 
advantageously to the English witnin six moons. 
We were, for fear of tres Passing, rather sparing of 
our questions. 

THe Bruhmucharee had expressed some surprise and 
displeasure at the accounts we had previously given 
of this hereditary living Deitv, and did not at unis 
visit deport himself with such gravity and decorum 
as it is common for Bramins to assume. He would 
not pretess any faith in the power ascribed to the 
Deo, of working miracies. lie reauired, Le saig, 
ocular demonstration of the existence of that power; 
nor would he credit the prephetic spirit, mniecil 7 mi- 
fested by the fulfilment of the prediction. This, 
particularly the first want of wth, atwraed ereat 
room to gall him in argument, as he did not perhaps 
foresce the extent of the objection ; ; for ne ackaow- 


ledged he had never seen a miracle periormid, al- - 


though he would not disavow his. belief. in many. 
Following the bent of lus 1»quisitive dispasitics, hc 
asked the names of several persons near hiw, who 
happening to be of the reigning family, assumed the 
patrouymic final of Dro, On IR h vas iectined 
to be jocose; and we were, indeed, cunged to :e- 

A press 
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press his propensity to turning what he saw into 
ridicule. l 

ArTER sitting about twenty minutes, we asked 
permission to depart, and while the customary gifts 
on taking leave were bringing. we were desired 
from the Dro to require sometaing of him. The 
return to this generosity was easy enough, and we 
accordingly implored the favour of his ‘holiness on 
our country, and his 2rayers fcr its prospeiity in 
general and our own in particular, which were 
vouchsafed, and in such a mode of expression as 
to leave an obvious cpening to infer that such 
favour and prayers had not been without their pre- 
vious effect in raising England and Englishmen to 
such a pitch of oe and general happi- . 
ness. We had, therefore, only to beseech a con- 
tinuance of his ed 

Ar going away the Deo gave each of us, in- 
cluding the Druhmucharee, some rice and spices. 
We made our reverences and departed. 

tue Deo did not appear to us to merit the appel- 
lation of Deewana. His countenance is expressive 
and not disagreeable, his eyes keen, complexion 
rather fair: he seemed about fifty-five, but is, they 
say, five years older, and is apparently, (but he did 
not rise,) of middle statcre. 

We saw also his son Bawa Dero, sitting at some 
distance, in the apartmest with the Dxo,. among 
some Bramins. Ue is a fat, dark, but not very iil 
although rather stupid Icoking youtn, about Ave- 
and-twenty. He took ro notice of our saleam, 
farther than vacantly starmg at us; of the two, the 
son looked by far the mcst. like a Deewana in its 
usual signification. ` 

I nap nearly forgotten to mention that dung 
the visit the Brukmucharce was invited to see the 
symbol of the divinity, the sacred stone, to-whose 
presence it was not judged advisable to admit us, 

altho.gh 
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elthough we had been previously led to expect it; 
we cid not, therefore, urge it, but the. Bramu- 
charee aemurred at going, unless we also were in- 
dulged «ith a sight. He was, however, prevailed 
on to go without us; and he reported this typifica- 
cation to be an ordinary sort of a stone of three or 
four seers, coloured red, oiled, &c. 

WiraursN the enclosure or fortification, as it may 
be called, in which the Dero lives, we were shewn a 
large room, with another over it, in which the Dro 
feeds Bramins. The two, they said, would accom- 
modate two thousand persous. The one we saw was 
very large, and either, they said, built by Hurry 
Puwrt, or that he had entertained a party there. 

We here put on our shoes, which we had of course 
quitted at the entrance of the holy ground, and de- 
parted, 


Letter to the Secretary from His Excellency the 
Honourable Frzpertc Norvu, Governor OF 
Cevrow; introductory to the following Essay. 





WILLIAM HUNTER, Ese. 


Sceretary to the Society for Asiqtic Researches, &c. 5c. Sc. 


SIR, ' — j CALCUTTA. 


I nave. the honour of transmitting to you, to be 
laid before the Committee of Papers, au Essay on 
the Religion and Customs of the Cingalese, drawn 
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government. 


IT is necessary to mention, that this Essay was 
concluded before the arrival on this island of the 
embassy of Colonel Symes, and of the account of | 
the Religion and Customs of the Inhabitants of 
Burmah by Doctor Bucuanan, contained in the 
sixth volume of the Researches of the Society. 


I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


FREDERIC NORTII. 
Coronno, 
27th September 1801. 
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to all the gods; he is, however, not what we mean 
by a god, being inferior to them in some things, 
and above them in others. Hets not purely a spirit, 
as he has a body: he over-runs the different worlds 
with rapidity, in the same manner as the geniuses in 
the Arabian Tales, well beloved by Visum >U, and 
aided by his power. He governs the bad spirits, who 
have withdrawn their allegiance from tbe gods, 
and who are hurtful to meu: yet he is the son of” 
a Ming, a husband, a father, aad a pilgrim. He is 
eichtcen cubits in height, eats rice and vegetables, 
anıl has several of the attributes of humanity. He ` 
1s called Saman the Saint by Excellence. I have 
made every na and have been informed that 
thcre is no etymology for the word Boupuov in the 
ancient languages of Ceylon. Whatever may be the 
opinion of the Singalese respecting him, we shall 
consider him as a man. As Brauma is an idea, 
and not a being, there can be no question about 
whether Dou puou lived before or after what never 
existed as a veing. But it would be wel worth 
ascertaining which of the two religious, of BRAHMA 
or of Bounpuou, is the. more ancient. From the 
similarity of the two religions, there car. be no 
doubt but that the one is the child of the otaer; but 
itis hard to know which isthe mother. We find the 
religion of BoupHou in ancient times extending 
from the north of Tartary to Ceylon, and trom the 
Indus to Siam, (I will not say as far as China, be- 
cause I do not believe that For and .boopuov were 
the same person.) In the sam? manner we see that 
of Brauma followed in the same countries, and for 
as long a space of time. It is, therefore, uot in 
history, but in the precepts of the two religions, | 
that are to be found the data bv w hich to dezide this 
question. According to the Braümins, a being ex- 
isting of itself hatched an egg ou a flower o? a lotus 
thats was floating on the waters, and out of this egg 
came the world: if they were asked whence came 
this 
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this egg, they would no doubt answer that the 
Supreme Being had laid it; therefore the world has 
been created. In the opinion of the Boudhists there 
has been. ho creation; Mana Brana, all the 
Sakreia, and Brahmes, have existed from all time, 
and so have the worlds, the gods, the human race, 
and all the animated beings. 

Tnzv do not believe in the history of the egg, 
and though they hold the flower of lotus 1m respect, 
it is for a very different reason from the Brahmins. 
According to the latter, animated nature Is sulject 
to V. transmigration. The soul, given to all 
animals, departs fróm the body of one to enter that 
of another, and so on ad infinitum. The Zoudhists 
believe that the soul exists from all time; that they 
are to transmigrate in the course of a time eoi 
long, to be determined by their’ good or bad be- 
haviour, and then cease to exist. The end of the 
soul is called, in Singalese, Nivani, and I am told 
in Sanscrit, Nirgwani. This is the passive hapni- 
ness to which all the Boudhistslook up. A criminal, 
that was lately hanged at Point de Galle, declared 
he was happy to die, as he would then become 
Nivani. But in this he shewed his ignorance of his 
religion, as he could not become JVieami till he 
first had been one of the Doupnuous. The Brahmins 
calculate the antiquity of the word beyond what 
can be conceived by the most extravagant mind; 
but these calculations are supported by ascronomical 
periods ingeniously. combined together. As the 
world never was created in the opinion of the Boud- 
hists, their calculations only relate to the immense 
number of transmigrations of Boupuou, from tie 
time he first thought of becoming Boupuou, till 
that when he became Nivani ; ; and "this period th icy 
compute at an unit followed by sixty-three Zeros, 
being the result of some combinations so intricate, 

3 that 
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that it may be easily imagined that very few of their 
wise men understand them. There e aré traces, how- 
ever, of the Brahmin calculations to be fcund in 
those or the Boudhists. The Břreñmins arid Boud- 
hisis are equally bigoted and extravagant, with this 
difference, that in the former religion are found very 
deep ideas of astronomy, in tke fatter none: I have 
till now searched in vain for cn instructive work in 
Singalese, relative to the heavenly bodies, arid have 
only found uninteresting speculations on the in- ' 
fluence of the stars on the affairs of the world: the 
Brahmins respect fire, the Boudnists do not. The 
former eat of no animal, the latter are restricted 
only to thé not partaking of the flesh of nine, of 
which the ox is the principal. l 
I am rather of opinion; upon a comparisor of the. 
two religions, that that of Boupucu is the more an- 
ciert, for the following reasons— The religion of 
 Bounpnou having extendéd itself in very remote 
times, through every part of Zndia, was in many re- 
spects monstrous and unformed. An uncreated 
world and mortal souls, are ideas to be held only mi 
an infant state of society, aud as society advances: 
such ideas must vanish. —A fortiori, they cannot be. 
established, in opposition to a religiou already pre- 
vailing in à country, the fund amental articles of 
which are the creation of the world and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Ideas in opposition to all religion 
cannot gain ground, at least cannot make. head, 
when there is "already an established faith ; whence 
it is fair to infer, that if Boudhism could not have 
established itself among the Brahmins, and if it has 
been established in their country, that it must be 
the more anciént of the two. 
In looking into the Singalese books, we find 
several striking resemblances between’ their astrono- 


mical system, "and ‘that of the. Brahmins; for in- 
P . stance, 
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stance, we see the number 439, followed by any 
number (no matter how great) of zeros, which 
among the Indians is the result of certain combina- 
tions in the movement of the heavenly bodies; com- 
binations which agree almost exactly with the calcu- ` 
lations founded on Nxwrow's system. This saine 
number 452, among the Boudhists, is no longer the 
result of astronomical combinations, but of arithme- 
tical ones, arranged expressly to obtain it. The 
Boudhists nave only a mechanical knowledge of it, 
and generally attach sixty zeros to it; whereas thc 
Bramins put-but three or four: had the former re-- 
ceived it from the latter, they would have either kept 
it entirely, or changed it entirely in its mystico- 
numeric details, so that the number 432 would either 
have been kept in its original purity, or entirely lost; 
but if, on the contrary, they transmitted the science 
to the Bramins, as in the unfortunate wars which 
they must have suffered in the reformation by the 
Dramins, they were driven from their country ; and 
their effects, books, observatories and astronomical 
tables were lost; they could preserve only a loose 
remembrance of their former science, (for they were 
obliged to wander a long time before they could 
unite in a body either on Ceylon or Siam.) Hence, 
is it not evident that the Boudhists were possessed of 
astronomy before the Bramins, and as both religion 
and astronomy are united, is it not probable that the 
religion of the Boudhists is the more ancient? It is 
ascertained that ZonoASTER is not very ancient; it 
is said that a council was held on the subject of his 
priuciples, and that the result was an adherence to 
their belief in the immortality of the soul: therefore, 
Zoroaster must have established something, per- 
haps the adoring of fire, or somewhat of that kind 
at present used by the Parsees of Bombay and Surat. 
The Bramins do not adore, but they respect fire, and 
D» keep 
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keep some constantly lighted i in their ies as well 
às in their temples. The Boudhists pay nc kind of 
regard toit, because nothing of tke kind wasthought 
o? when their religion was TNE The Boudhists 
eet animals, the Bh ramins do not. If it should be 
held that’ reforms tend to the per? ‘ection of religion, 


tc decide on the question of priority of ag: on: "that . 


ground, it should: be ascertained whether it be better 
to eat a partridge than a potatoe, which ‘being a 
matter of taste, cannot be easily decided. But there 
is a more direct. way of coming to a conc.usion on 
this subject. All reformers attempt to throw a slur 
or. the individuals professing the religion they wish to 
reform: now ifthe Boudhists had been’ the reformers, 
they could not have reproved the Bramins for 
eating rice, as they eat it themselves; nor for eating 
rice only, for when the religion allows eating both 
meat and rice, it is in every perscn’s choice w whether 
he will eat only one of these. But if, on the con- 
trary, the Bramins had been tbe reformers, they 
couid throw blame on the Bouchists, by prc hibiting 
meat to themselves: these reasons make me believe 


that the religion of the Bramiizs isnot so arcient as. 


‘thet of the Boudhists, and that Ment was tlle re- 
former. But that is a question of. no Importance 
to ie at I have to say faa 

ACCORDING to all thé old Sixga/ese authors, par- 
ticularly Nimr Grarexe*, and the Boupsou Gu- 
a»utattoet, Boupnou transmigrated during four 
asankes, and one hundred thousznd mahakalpes of 
years, í from the time he took the resolution to become 
Bospuoy, till that when he was born for the last 


tune according to some, or, as others will bave. it,- 


till he became Névani. To form an idea of this pe- 
riod, 


* An incarnation of PoupHow, under the name of king ‘Nii. 
t History of the achievements of Boupnov, 


as 
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riod, the meaning of the words asenke and mahakalne 
must be explained. There are two ways of explain- 
ing makakalpe: the first supposes a cubic stone of 
nine cubits on each side; a goddess of great beauty 
dressed in robes of the finest muslin, passes once in 
every thousand years near this stone, at each time 
the zephyr g gently blowing the muslin on it, till iu. 
this way it is worn down to the size of a grain of 
mustard: the space of time necessary for this is 
called antakalpe; eighty antakalpes make one maha- 
kalpe. According to the second way of explaining 
the term, it is said that the earth inereases seven yo- 
duns in one antakalpe; but a thousand years only 
increase it the thickness of one finger, in the opinion 
of the Boudhists. It then remains to be, seen; how 
many fingers there are in one yodun. The calcula- 
tion is as follows: | 
12 fingers: - - make. - <. 1 viet, 
9 vietss «e E riene or cubit. 
7 rienéS esetere cece 1 jaté. 
BY jatess enn ml isbe. 
80 isbes ++ eee rede eee ed gaoué 
4 gaoues vee eee. ++ 4+] yodun. — About 
14 English miles. One yodun is, consequently, 
1075800 fingers -—7 yoduns 7526400 fingers, which, 
multiplied by 1000, the number of years makes 
7526400000, the amount of an antak alpe, which, 
multiplied by 80, produces 602119600000 years, or 
one mahakalpe. The first idis involving in 
it à calculation beyond the power of the huma» ima- 
gination to reach, leaves us nothing to say on the” 
subject, except to express our total disbelief of it. 
The second is at least intelligible, and, it will be seen, 
ears a smaller proportion toan asanke, than a second 
does to a thousand centuries. The asanke isa num- 
ber explained in three verses by an ancient author; 
these three verses are composed of the following 
Dog words, 
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de each having a numerical meaning— Satan, 
Sahajan, Lakhan or " Lakse, or Lack, &c. &c. 


Satan----sig nifies. « s 100 
Subajag- whee. oie sew eU NS es 1000 
Lakhan «0+. eee 100,000 
Naouthan----- eee eee 000,000 
Cathi .+----- 531000000000 
Pakcthi -------- 1000000000000 
Cothi Pakothi Ae ae EDAEN 
Cothi Pakothi Naoutham ---+18 zeros. < 
Nina Outhan «s.e... TE 21 do.. 
-Hakoheni & m Rh. ecncrtotvs LEX cA do. 
Pingu 2 ehewas veered xd 97 do. 
Aboudhan io v RICE es A up queden ca iud 30 do. i 
Nina-Boudhan .-.--««+. (83 do. 
Abaliate*s9e9À nomo DEDE -36 do. 
"uNbeDhat coe eos ac ew v cas 39 do. 
` Athethan wo» X. EE E EREE bees 49, do, 
Soghandi meh eet n A5 do. 
Kowpellan ^e (A8 do 
Komodan -+-+-+++- eet n s b5l do. ~ 
Pomederikan. «++ +eeeseeees +54 do. 
Padowonan :::: nn 57 do. 
Mahakatta «4. '60 do. 
Sanke or Asanke :...... esee 63 do. 


DNE sanke or asanke is, therefore, a number of 
years amounting to an unit with sixty- -three zeros 
-after it! I suspect that there is an error in the four 
first numbers, though all those, whom I have con- 
sulted, have assured me there is not. -This is to be 
“lamented; for had the account.commeneed with 1, 
the second line been 1000, the third 1,000,000, &c. 
and so on, and that the second were added to the —, 
first, the third to the two preceding ones, the fourth | 
to the three, and so on, it would produce a fine ma- 
gical square, of the same description as that display- ' 
ed by the wise men of Siam, and which a famous 


astronomer, Y 


"u 
| 
" , 
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astronomer, Mons. De Cassrnt, has not thought 
unworthy of employing his time in calculating. It 
is worthy of remark, that the asanké is denominated 
by sixty-four cyphers. For if this number be used 
to divide a mahakalpe 60211200000, the quotient 1s 
940800000, which last number can be equally divided 
by 64, by 4, by 80, by 32, all remarkable numbers 
ih the mysterious calculations of the Boudhists. If 
the numbers of antakalpes, 80, be multiplied by the 
number of Boupnous, 5, it will give 400; and if 
64, the number of cyphers in an asanké, be multiplied 
by 5, it will give 320; these two numbers, added 
together, make the quotient of 439000, by 600, a 
period famous among the Chaldeans as well as the 
Lndians, 438000 representing the Kali of the Bra- 
mins. It is certainly not enough that this number 
should be produced by means of certaim divisors and 
multiplicators; but if must be proved that these 
numbers are particularly marked in their religion. 
‘The number 5 stands for the five Boupnous, of 
whom one is yet to come. The number 4 represents 
the four Boupnovs that have already appeared, and 
also the four asankes of transmigrations of Gavu- 
TEME, the fourth Boupuov; 80 is the number of 
years of the last life of the same Boupuou, for, ac- 
cording to the most authentic works, he was, 
ikumareia (Prince) during. -++16 years, 


King, during eRe Bd AUR DELE 13 do. 

Pilgrim, during -+---+++++-+ 6 do. 

Boudhou, during: +++. se... 45 da. p" 
Total: - 


THIRTY-TWO represents the ce of his great 
qualities, as well as of his middling ones, whicn, 
added together, amount to 64, the number of 
cyphers of the asanke.—In fine, to be short, we shall 
only observe that four asankes, 100,000 mahakalpes, 
and 32 great qualities of Bounuoy, compose mysti- 

D p B cally, 
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cally, if not arithmetically, the Kali of the Brah- 
mins of 432,001) years.—We shall have occasion 
hereafter to remark the coincidence in the calcula- 
tions of the Boudhists with those of the Braamins. 
—The Boudhists of Ceylon are thc descendants of 
the Boudhists of the continent cf Asia, who ewi- 
grated at the revolution effected by the Brahmins.— 
Having lost their astronomical tables, they have 
attempted, by a variety of forced, and often un- 
intelligible calculations, to produce the numbers 
resulting from the astronomieal experiments of their 
ancestors, —as they have themselves preserved na- 
thing ofthe science, except these numbers. 


COSMOGONT. 


Tue Boudhists imagine, that the world is com- 
posed of an infinite number of worlds, resembling 
one another. In the centre of these, lics a stone 
called Maha Meru Pargwette, (Pargwette signi- 
fies a stone in the Pali language, ) sixty-eight tnou- 
sand yoduns in height, and ten thousand in circum- 

ference, making a hundred and forty thousand 
English miles. Sagreia, the King and God, iives 
^at the top: around tkis stone lies another, called 
Fougandere Pargwette, one half the height of the 
former. The space between these ‘stones is filled 
with water, and is termed Sidhanté Sagre, meaning. 
. the coldest water: Yougandere is the seat of the 
stars, the planets, and all the bodies whether lumi- 
nous or not, which we call celestial: around Fou- 
gandere is Issedare Pagwette, where lives a bird 
called Gounorass, 150 yoduns in height: and next 


* 


to it lies Karvike Pargwette, an uninhabited stones 


Next to the last mentioned place is Seudassene Parg- 
So vC? EC, 


-— A". 
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vette, a similar one: next to that Vineleke, and then 
Assuckaru. The space between all these stones is 
filled with the coldest water, Sidhanté Sagre. 
Tchiakrecalte Pargwette, or Sakwelle Gale, surrounds 
a vast space, Inclosing Assuekaru. ‘The circum- 
ference of Sakwelle Gale is 3,610,350 yoduns, and 
its diameter 1,903,400, uninhabited, is all of solid 
stone. Each of these Pargwettes is only half as 
high as that which it surrounds; so that dssuekaru 
is one 128th part of the height of Maha Meru, and 
Tehickrecatle Pargwette one 256th part. Between 
Assuckaru and Tchiakrecatte are four countries, 
called Araha  Dwipes, (Detpe signifies island, ) 
placed at the four cardinal points. Pourgwevidehé 
at the west, Giambu at the north, Aprigodant at the 
east, aud C/turu Kurudiveine at the south. Feurg- 
wevidehé is in the form of a half moon, and is mha- 
bited by people. whose faces are shaped like a haif 
moon. It is seven thousand yoduns in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded. by 500 islands, cach of 
them one hundred yoduns in circuit. ^ Giambu is the 
earth we inhabit. It ts of a triangular form, aud is 
divided into two parts; that in which men imme- 
diately live is seven thousand yoduns in circuit; and 
the other, in which spirits only exist, is abont three 
thousand. The elephants of the first class, which 
are 1,006,000, 000 times stronger than those of the 
tenth, live also in this place, which is called [fimedé 
Vani. Itis besides the favourite residence of Visu- 
NU, of Isware, of * Natue, and several other 
great gods, who are there for the protection of the 
earth. It is surrounded by five hundred small 
islands. The small part, Himalé Fani, is of the 
same shape as the whole together, being triangular, 
the other part is a trapezium. They have. all toge- 
ther 10,000 yoduns in circumference. As the triangle 
Himalé Fani i$ three thousand yoduns, the rapezium 
Dp4 must 


* The Nats are not known here, there is only a god called Na rus. 
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must be. about nine Mourad but the Singalese 
books make it but seven thousand, which Panno be. 
the case, geometrically, even supposing a triangle 
carried to its éxtreme length. but arithmetically, 
seven and three are ten, whica is all that is necessary 
‘ta satisfy the Boudhists of the present day. The m- 
habitants of * Giambu, our earth, have a triangular 
head, which, however paradoxical it may appear, .is 
clearly proved by the learned Singalese to be the 
case, by lines which they trace on their own faces. 
Giambu is situated to the north of the system; 
around it are five hundred slands, one of which, 
Lanke, is the island of Ceylon. This island is 
guarded by four great gods. before, by Visunu ; 
behind, on Adam's peak, by Saman: Ranne Kou- 
MAREA, or KarREGAM, is on the right, and Avz- 
NAIKEOn the left. The fore zart, according to the 
Singalese, is De-undere, the h nd part. Adams peak: 
on the right lies the pagoda of KarrecaAm, and on 
the left Putaland. Visnwv nas placed them thus. : 
Apregodami-is & country of a round shape, inhabited 
by men with round faces like the full moon, and by 
spirits of a particular descripticn thatare to be found 
no where else. It is situated in the east, is seven 
thousand yoduns in circumference, with five hundred 
islands round it... Üturukuru- Piveint is in the south, 
.ofa square form ; its inhabitants have square faces, 
they live there five hundred years, and there are five 
hundred little islands round it. As we have one day 
the prospect of being in one or other of these coun- 
«ries, the ladies, who may be shocked at the idea of 
having tr iaugular faces, have at least the consolation — . 
to be able to "choose in their next transmigration be- —— 
twixt square faces, full moons, or kalf moons. 
Tux system cf the world, cr of the parts com- 
osing the world, which we have just described, is 
called. Sakwelle. On the Mara Meru aoa 
E are 
* Giambu Dwipe is as Zabudiba at dua, Giambuis a tee ( Eus . 
genia.) s : i 


ta 
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are four stones; the first between the north-east and 
north-west; the second between the north-east and 
south-east; the third between the south-east and 
south-west; the fourth between the south-west and 
north-west. The first stone is green, and re‘lects a 

green colour over the whole of that part of the Sak- 
welle which is opposite to it; even the inhabitants 
are green: we are these inhabitants. Our not per- 
ceiving this, 1s to be attributed to a defect in the 
organs of our sight; but holy persons, virtuous 
souls, see us as we really are. The second stone is 
red, and so is the corresponding space arouud it. 

The third stone is yellow, the colour of gold, and 
so is the space about it. The fourth is the colour of 
silver, as is its corresponding space. The sun that il- 
lumines Fougandere travels round its habitation ; 
when it gives light to the north, the south 1s in ob- 
scurity, and' vice versa, It will have been observed 
that there are eight Pargwettes, in the same manner 
that we should have eight planets, had not one been 
suppressed. Our Sakwelle appears to be divided into 
separate parts by the waters that are between the 
Pargweties, but they all, though in different parts, 
unite themselves at their base. There is an infinite 
number of Sakwelles that touch one another by the 
points of their circumference. They are all of the 
same size. On account of their round space, there 
must be empty spaces between them, which form 
spherical triangles. "These triangles are cold hells, 
called Zokonan, Tariké, Naraké. 'Yhe hells thate 
are hot, lie under the earth we inhabit, and are 
termed ‘Avitchi Maha Naraké. There are thirty-six 


feat hells, or Maha Naraké. ^ 


‘Tre heavens are divided into three classes, the 
Kamelokes, the Brahmelokes, and the Arupelokes ; 
amounting in all to twenty-six, and are placed one 
above tlie other. 


-1. Tehat- 
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CEA 


attourmaharagikeie, dil: is) 
42000 yoduns: n height, count- 


ing from its base to the zo» of; 
Mahameru Pargwette. 


""aoutifcete or Tretrinsak: this 


heaven is governed by SAK RELA. 


eU } — 
jamé,governedbySuiaMEXAME. 
Santhoupité, governed. by Tos- 


SITE. 
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Parenermitté, governed by Wasa- 
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 Singalese manuscript. ) 
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Kamelokes. 


Brah aelot ES. 


‘ee Or” 


Aroupelokes. 


WHEN 


4 
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Warn the Mahakalpe ends, that' is, when the 
system of the worlds is overturned, and that all is in 
disorder, the heavens desciibed by the numbers 
7, 8, 9, 16, 11, 12, are inastate of conflagration. 
Those numbered 13, 14, 15, 16, are laid waste by 
violent winds; and those numbered 17, 18; 19, 20, 
£1, 99, are inundated. The heavens, called the 
Aroupelokes, are of a very extraordinary ee iptiou ; 
there are many living bodies without souls, or the 
soul is not the life; and there are souls without 
bodies, and vet are not spirits, besides several other 
things equally curious. As cach of us may hope to 
see this when we transmigrate, ] shall not give a 
further detail of it. 


THEOGONY. 


Tusere are three kinds of Beo nuous, the Laou- . 
touras, the Passes, and.the drihats. There is 
nothing in the world superior to the Laowsouras. 
One of these is constantly in a Mahakalpe. If there 
be one, the Mahakalpe is called Sarukalpe; two, 
Mandakalpe ; three, Warukalpé; four, Suramande- 
kalpe; five, Mahabadre-kalpé. We are in this last, 
because it bears five Bou onuous; four have alread 
ended, having become Nivani. The fifth will finish 
with the present Mahakaipe*. The first of these 

five 


* Sir W. Jones, in his Chronology of the Hindoos, vol. 2d of the 
_ Asiatic Rescarches, gives the names of seven Rishis, or holy persons, 
followers of VaivaswaTa, Son of the Sun. Their names are Cas- 
YAPA, Atri, VASISHTHA;, Viswamirra, Gautama, Jama- 
pigny, and Brarapwaya. Among these seven names are to be 
found two of the five Boupyous, Kassrape and Gauremr. I 
think that.the name of Marrri fs corrupted into the word Wistva- 
siirra. In the same treatise there is great mention made of Bovp. 
Hou under the name of Bovpna, whom BAGAwATAMUT supposes to 
be of a-colour between v atte and red. 'Theauthor of the Amarecosha 
sakes him to be son of Maya: it is said farther on, that ke is the son 

fthe moon, a male deity, and that he married ILA, daughter of Menu. 
From what is said in the Sanscrit books about Boupuu, I conclude 
that the BreAmins made -his history 1 intricate, in order to destroy the 
rememorance of Aim, 
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five Boupnocs was called Kaxoosanpe: the se- 
cond Konacame; the third Casstape; the fourth 
GAUTEME; he, by whose aws the worll is go- 
verned, and will be goverrec for 9657 years "to 
come, from the 1st of May 1301 of the Christian 
era. It is 2344 years since Boc puou became Ni-- 
vant. This era is called DovupEovuvanousk; the 
fifth, the Boupuou to come, will be called Marrre. 
Ile is actually in the heavea Santhoupitie. There 
has been a Laoutouras Dounuov, named DIPAN- 
KERE, who has done incredible things. © He lived in 
a very remote Mahakalpe. Between him and Gavu- 
TEME there were twenty-two J«outowras. The Passe 
Bovupuovs are very numerous ;; but none have ever 
existed in a Malaka which has produced a Laou- 
toure. l 
Tur Arthats are as numerous as the preceding 
ones; many of them were promoted by Gaureme 
to be his guard, but they heve all become Nivani. 
The last survivor of these inhabited the anny, the: 
northern part of Ceylon, before he became 4rihat. 
The Laoutouras owe their becoming Bounnous to - 
their virtues. They transmigrated an infinite num- 
ber of years before they obta ned it: They were all 
animals, men, and even spirits or gods. Among 
these gods are all the Brahmes, and ever Mauna 
Brauma himself, But in zhe spiritual hierarchy 
they are all inferior to the Boy puous. ^ The state of 
a BoupRou is that to which every being should 
aspire: because, to become Vivani, one must first 
be a Boupuot of one of the three sorts. The violent 
propensity to become Nevani proceeds from a dread 
that, in one of their infinite aumber of traasmigra- 
tions, they may assume the shépe and char acter of 
an uncleanly animal, or an inferior devil. Mauna 
Brauma is a god who has bezoine such, after many 
trausmigrations, and who is destined for the state of 
Bouvpueu ; in the mean time, he is superior to all 
the Br almes. There can be but one Mana 
Drauma 
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Bratara in the space of two Kalpés and a half; 
the present was servant to Gav TEM E; and held the 
parasol over his head; Sagcreia is nearly of the saine 
kind of gods as the Brahmes, but he is superior to 
Mana Brauma. There have been many PAK EIAS, 
though never more than one at a time ; his residence 
is on the central stone of our system of worlds, Mara 
Meru Paxewetre; he is always occupied in doing 
vood: the books are filled with accounts of his 
functions. When a man, perfectiy virtuous, is af- 
flicted with physical or moral pain, this good king 
knows of it by a shock which he feels on his throne; 
he instantly approaches the unfortunate person, who 
is relieved on the spot, without sceing his benefac- 
tor. Four gods watch round his pargwette inces- 
santly, each of whom has an army of beings subor- 
dinate to them, though not constantly with their 
masters. The first, ViRUPAKSHE, who commands 
an army of snakes; the second, DEn rERATCHRTRE, 
the chief of a whole race of Gouroulas, who are se- 
veral hundred yoduns in height, and inhabit, as we 
have said before, Issedure Pargwette. ‘The third, 
lYarrREvENNE, who commands the devils; the 
fourth, Vivupe, chief of the gigantic spirits, called 
Rumbandé. Under the stone of Saxreia lives a 
devil, called Assu RE, who watches the moment when 
the posts are not guarded, to attack SakREia. But 
the four Gods are immediately informed of it by 
means of their divine science, and the devil is in- 
stantly hurled back into his dungeon. 

Bur to return to GauTEME Doupnov ; he is ge- 
nerally called Saman Gauteme Doupnou VA- 
ANSE; the Lord Saint Gauremre Boupnov. It 
has been justly observed, that the Samonocurv ki of 
the people of Stam is the same as the Beunuou of 
the Singalese. But I do not know that the analogy 
in the names has as yet been observed. We see uow 
that Sauoxo and Saman resemble each other; a: d 
that Copom can ve easily taken for Gaureme. 

» 4 liou puou, 
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Eovruos, in one of his three voyages to Lanka: 
dwipe, the isla-td of Cei eylon, left on the top of Jaman 
alé Svipade, Ad nm peak, the print of one of his 
feet; but though I have beer: zt great pains to find 
it out, I have not as yet been able to ascertzin whe- 
ther it was his right or his left foot: and I am con-; 
vinced that it- must be; universally, a matter of 
doubt, for all the feet of Botpaov that I have seen 

in the temples are so awkwardly made, that there is 
no distinguishing the little tce from the great one. 
There is also a print of Dovpnov's foot at Siam, but’ 
from the accounts of travellers, it is equally uncer- 
.tain whether it is his right or his eft: it stffices to 
know, that it is the mark of Boupuov. ` This not 
being doubted by any of tae ida the very 
good christians excepted, to waon the Portuguese — 
priests have clearly proved that this is the mark of | 
Apam’s foot. The Boudhists of Ceylon, Fowever, 
discredit the account of Boupuos having scridden 
from Siam to Ceylon, having one of his feet at each 
of these places at the.same time. ‘As Boupnou was 

| but eighteen cubits high, it is a thing impossible ac- 
cording to their own tenets. 

. Gauteme Boupnou was the son of a king of 
Griamsu Dwipg, called Soupopexke Mana Rasta, 
whose kingdom was one of those seven large stones 
that I have not been able to learn the names of; his 
mcther was called Maya, or cather Maha May 4.-— 
Ile was there known under the name of Prince 
SiptAmTE; be hada son by his wife JASSODERA 

= DEVI, who was called Ran OULE, and who succeeded, 
to the throne on the death of his father. qaving in 

vain attempted, during four asaakes, more thanza 
hundred thousand mahak alpes, to 2ecome Bowpnou, 
he at last mace himself a pilerirn, ‘At the end of 
six years pilgr mage, an account of which is giveu 
in a large volume, he became Doupnov ; in forty= 

. five years after, ^ wani; haviag established an crder 
of things in this Mahaka'pe, which is to last 

for 


ED 
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for five thousand years; after which? there will 
be several changes in the present system; long 
wars and a successive diminution in the lives of 
men, till they are reduced so low às not to continue 
beyond five years; and every one will commit, 
during this short space of time, unheard crimes. A’ 
terrible rain will sweep from the face of the earth all 
except a small number of good people, who will re- 
ceive timel 7 notice of the evil and will avoid 1t. All 
the wicked, after being drowne:], will be changed 
into beasts, till at length MAITRI Bovpnou will 
appear, and will establish a new order of things; he 
is now alive for the last thne but One, an rd iuhabits 
one of the superior heavens. It is known that he 
will be born for the last time in the kingdom of Ke- 
dumati. His father will be SouBgRAMANE, his mo- 
ther Brauni Veri-pevr, his wife CnuANDRE 
Mouga: (moon face e) and his son, BranĮme WAR- 
DENE Marrri will be 83 cubits in height, and be 
always surrounded by 100,000 Rahatans, a species 
of spirits not very remar! kable in the celestial hierar- 
chy, though tolerably powerful. It willappear from 
arhat I have said, that the present Mahakalpe will 
end in five thousand years, to commence from the 
day that Boupuou became Nivani; that a. kind of 
Cuzos will succeed, and will continue till the ap- 
pearance of MAITRI Boupnou. It is stated in 
some ot the books, that the Afahakalpe wiil end 
with Afarrer For my part, I dare not decide a 
qt iction of so much importance, which might ong, 
day give rise to wars, if the Priests of Boupuow dis- 
pi ated; but luckily their views are limited to 1c- 
ceiving peac eably the alms of charitable persons, and 


of covering their Idol every duy with fresh flowers. 


THE HELLS. 


I nave brought the reader to the end of Kalpé ; 
but tt is Bot fair that he should arrive there without 
iret passing through the hells. Being in them, we 


shail 
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shall remaifi but a short time, as the diabolical sys- 
tem of the Singalese is so complicated that a long 
narrative would only disgust the reader. 
Tus Hells are places “of transmigration for the 
souls of those who have deserved punishment, and 
they transmigrate into different persons according to 
the weight of their offences. Wherever one may be 
in transmierating, he is liable to bea devil, which is 
, certzinly a punishment ; for thoügh there is power, 
there is also misery attached to the state of a. devil. 
` The Preteio devils for instance, which are the most 
numerous, are wretched beings, who, though con- 
stantly hungry, have notany thi ung toeat; andbeing 
always about us, are but too happy if we afford them 
food by spitting or blowing our noses. They are the 
only devils who do us no harm. All the others find 
a pleasure in rendering us unhappy, by-causing our 
illnesses. This has led to the ru of Bales, which 
are, however, prohibited by Bovpuou ; we shall 
speak of them hereafter. Isvaraand Val1ssEVENE, 
two powerful gods, . keep all the devils subordinate 
to them in as much order as possible, but they are 
notalways in time to prevent the effects of their 
malice. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


We have already given the opin:ons of the Boud- 
hists about the antiquity of the world, together with 
their truly wonderful chronolog: cal calculations. 
We shall hereafter’ give an extract from the hook of 

LAGTA PASKEMOODILLIAR, clief of the cast of 
Saleas, in which there are curious details on this 
subject. At present we shall touch on a chronology 
that.approaches somewhat nearer to our. understand- 

ing. We shall not speak of the history of Bovp- 

Hog, a part of which is containec in 550 volumes, 

each relating to the history of one transmigration 
only. We intend to give a copy of some "of the 
paintings on the walls of the pagodas, with taeir ex- 

planation. 
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planation. It is, however, at present sufficient to 
establish, that on the 1st of May 1801, there will 
have been 2344 years since Boupuou became Ni- 
wani; but not as some ignorant Singalese state, 
since he was born for the last time. Boupyou knew 
(from his great knowledge) that the descendant of a 
Lion would attempt the conquest of Ceylon.—As 
there were then seven hundred devils remaining, who 
had escaped destruction when Bovpnov made great 
havoc among them in one of his journeys through 
the Island, he thought proper to avail himself of the 
destiny of this hero in order to destroy these 700 de- 
vils.—He accordingly ordered Visunov to afford 
him every assistance towards the success of his pro- 
ject.—DoupnHou became Nivanz, and seven days 
after, Vice Kumarera, the hero, departed and ar- 
rived at Ceylon with 700 giants, which Visuwou 
had procured for him, and a sanctified girdle, and a 
species of holy water which Sakreia had made him 
a present of. The following is the genealogy of 
Vice Kumarera. Vacooractia, the husband of 
his grandmother,was a descendant from the Sun, king 
of Vagouratté,. and father of a girl who had a con- 
nection with a furious Lion, the scourge of the coun- 
try. This connection produced Siniepauoo, Ku- 
MAREIA. (SiNHE means Lion). Vacoo was never 
sufficiently powerful to destroy this Lion. He or- 
dered SrnnuBanoo, (the only one in his kingdom 
sufficiently strong to fight with this Lion) to attack 
him. SixmHEkBAHOO, after repeated menaces from 
VacooRAGtIA, at length determined to enter the lists 
with the Lion, his father, attacked and killed 
him. In consequence of this, he acquired a title to 
the crown of Vacoo, and on the death of Vacoo, ob- 
tained it, and added to itthatof Larestnue. Vics 
KuaAREIA, who, we have already said, debarked 
on Ceylon, was his son. He landed at Tamme in 
the /Vanney, and lay down to rest with his 700 
f Ee giants 


! 
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giants under a * Bogaha tree, which sheltered 
them all There was at that time in Ceylon, a 
female devil, who had, three bo and who knew , 
| when one of those fell it would be the sign of a 
powerful stranger having arrived in the Island, who 
would marry her. This breast fell, she immediately 
disguised herself, as a bitch, and went in quest of .. 
the stranger. Having found kim, she smelt his feet, 
and retired. Vice judged, from seeing the bitch, 
that there must be inhabitants at no great distance. 
He sent his giants to reconnoitre ; these, misled by 
the bitch, whom they followec, found themselves 
suddenly on the borders of a lake, iuto which they 
were all plunged. Vice having waited their return 
in vain for a long time, suspected they had met with 
a misfortune, and marched forward in expectation of - 
hearing of them. He arrived also on the borders of 
the lake, where he found a beauzifal woman, called 
Kuvent. This was the same devil he had seen dis- 
guised as a bitch. He suspecting that she had hid 
his giants, without hesitating, seized her by the 
hair, "and tl hreatened her with the ar dreadful ven- 
geance if she did not deliver them up-to him.. She 
consented on condition that Vier would marry her. 
He not having a woman at the tirae with kim, and 
she being beautiful, agreed, and took the oath ac- 
cordingly. At this instant the giants sprung out 
of the waters in the same state as they had entered 
them—Kovent then informed kim that all the de- 
vils of the Island inhabited two villages near the -: 
ww, lake, and that she would enable nim to destroy them 
all, if he pleased.—VicE immediately accepted the 
proposal. Kuyewnt changed herself into a mare ; 
Vice mounted her and darted blows on every side 
wherever she brought him. This he did with so 
much success, that in a few hours he killed all the 
devils in the Island, except one. This one 1s still in 
Ceylon, and dces a great deal of mischief. It is, , 
probably, the one that a well xnown traveller, 


- (Knox) i 


* Bogaha isa ficus, but not: ‘the banian tree, 


é 
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(Knox) proves by an irresistible. argument, that he 
has heaid at different times.— V t61; then, finding 
himself master of the Islnd, took the title of Vox 
Racra, and the inhabitants that of Sinhale (friends 
of the Lion) out of compli nent to Vicz. This is 
the origin of the word Singalese (as we call it). 
Vier Racta was the first of the line of kings, de- 
scendants of the Sun. It has been mentioned that 
he was the grandson of a, Lion ou his father's side : 
Dut as his grandmother was a descendant ofthe Sun, 
itis sufficient reason why be should be considered of 
that race. Also, since his tine,all the kings of 
Lanka Dw ES (since called Ceylon from Stuhale j ‘have 
taken the title of sons of the Sun. 

Ir will appear from what we have said, that Vier 
Racra arrived in Ceylon on the 7th of May, 543 
years before the coming of Christ. I do not know 
upon what authority VALENTINE states his arrival 
in the year 106 of Jesus Christ, 649 years after the 
statement made by the most authentic writers, He 
is in another error, when he declares him to have 
reigned only thirty years; the Singalese being ail 
agreed, on the authority of the Manavanse, the 
SASSENANVANSE, and the Racia Va tuts, that he 
reigned thirty-eight ; but they vary in their accounts 
of the time of reigning and the number of the fol- 
lowing kings. I have before me seven or eight lists 
of their kings, not one of which agree —‘the first 
extracted from the MAnAvANsE, the second from 
RaGiaAVALLIE, the third from SasskENANVANSE, 
the fourth and fifth are Dutch manuscripts, the sixth, 
is VALENTINE'S the seventh Racra Paxses Moo- 
DILLIAR Of Saleas, who has attempted to recoucile 
the different statements ofthe other authors, but (as _ 
he himself allows) to no purpose.—A bout twenty 
years ago, a learned pricst passed several months in 
the archives of the king or Candia, to ascertain 
, these and other points relative to the Island. ‘Lhe 
"work he has written is much esteemed, and great re- 

Beg ` lance 
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liance placed on its exactness; notwithszanding 
which, I have found oat an error of one year in, fol- 
‘lowing his chronological calculation. I have only 
seen the latter part of the work. "The author's name 
is Trpouwave Nargr Ounanse. He gives an ac- 
ee of 206 kings (exclusive of the king then on 
the throne) whose aggregate reigns amount to 2400 
years. Butit would be necessary to see the whole 
of TEBoUAvE's work, before we can come to a posi- 
tive conclusion on the chronology of the Island.— 
{ hope soon to get possession of :t. I am Duy 
conzdent it will “clear up severe} historical as well as 
chronological statements: though the history of the 
kings anterior to Rasia Sinus, who lived 170 
years ago, hardly contains more than their names. 
"There are nevertheless a few interesting facts, of an 
ancient date, mentioned by Tencuave, such as that 
Divenrpatiss was the first king who introduced 
writing in the Island.. Le lived ia the year 292 of 
Boupnov V AROUSSE, and 321 before Jesus Christ. 


KINGS. | 
pce ae TOTHE THRONE, 


A SrNGALESE cannot be king of Ceylon, that is, 
every person born of a dingalese father or mother, is 
‘excluded from the throne; the reason given for this 
is, that no Singulese can prostrate himself before one 
of his own nation.—Theson of a Singalese woman is 

~ considered as of the same country as his mother, 
though his father should belong to a . different nation. 
"They lie on their bellies only before kings, but as no 
"Singalese has ever been a king, they could not prostrate 
themselves in that manner before a king of their na- 
tion, ashe would be the first of the newrace. One 
PATTHIEBANDARE descendant of h iugs on tae fa- 
~ther’s side, but of a Singalese motier, usurped the, 
“grown ; he was shortly efter massacred. 
as ~ . TRE, 


' 


o 
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Tue king may have ag many women as he pleases, 
who are not cousidered as concubines when they live 
in the palace; but the issue of a royal race can alone 
pretend to the crown. These are called Princes, 
Kumarcia. l 

Tue eldest son generally succeeds to the throne ; 
but if he be disqualified on account of irreligion, bad 
morals, or want of understanding, the least objec- 
tionable of his. brothers is made to supersede him. 
If the king have not male issue, one of his relations 
is chosen to succeed him; and if he have not these, 
an offer of the crown is made to some prince on the 
continent professing the Doupnov religion. 

THE courtiers, holding the principal offices, de- 
cide, conjointly with the inhabitants of six cantons 
called Ratte Paha, all claims to the crown. They 
coufirm or annul the nomination of the late king, 
and in the latter case elect another, who is generally 
considered as the lawful sovereign, provided the 
electors have followed the written laws on the sub- 
ject of clection, and that the fundamental conditions 
of being of a royal race, and of tbe religion of 
Boupuou, lave been adhered to. 

Tue election is of course subject to be decided by 
intrigue. The first minister or others may influence 
the vote of the Lutapahe, and intimidate the rest. 


COUNCIL of the KING. DECREES. æ 


Tue council of the king is composed of all the 
graudees of the court, that 1s to say, of two ADI- 
KARES, the great Dessaves, or coilectors, and the 
Mana Murrita, or chief secretary. The priests of 
the first class appear there also, when particularly 
invited. The decisions are not carried by plurality 
of votes; the king listens to his council, and then 
decides as he pleases. Priests can only give their 

opinions on the private conduct of the king, and 
| Exes on 
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- on subjects of religion. In cases of war or revenue, 
it is strictly forbidden them to utter a word A 
Dutch manuscript, written about twenty or twenty- 
five vears ago, asserts that the king cannot vanish 
with death; but this is a mistake. He is abso.ute in 
his kingdom; and, in fact, is the only person who 
can condemn to death, which he can do without 
even pissing sentence, for he can inflict it with his 
-own hand. 

Racra Styne, having been abandoned .b» sixty 
of his guards, at the moment he was engaged with a 
fierce wild boar, revenged himself of their cowardice 
by running his lance through every one ot their 
bodies, The Dessaves are judges i in their respective 
provinces, but they have not the power of inflicting 
à punishment that may lead to the death of tre de- 
linquent. Where the offence is very weight, the 
criminal is stripped of his all, and the judgé appro- 
priates it to his own use. 


TEMPLES. z 


Tue temples of Bovpuou are called Fikari, which 
signifies a kouse; but its received meaning is the 
house of Boupuov, in the same manner as the term 
Kumareia, which means son, is only PE to the 
son of a king by a princess. These temples have no 

-&crtain form, being generally built in the caves of 
rocks. And it de epends upon the particular form of 
the cave, whether the statae of Doupuov be stand- 
ing, or sitting with its legs across, or lying down 
on its right side. -This statue is invariably yellow, 
from the head to tie feet. A large vellow garment 
covers the whole body, except his right. breast. 
This garment is lined with red ; the only | part of the 
lining to be seen 1s that ohen is fólded and thrown 
over the left shoulder. Boupnov has bracelets, like 
all the Indian figures; his head is naked, his hair 

neatly 
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neatlv plaited from the iiie to the hiad part of his 
head, at the top of which is a flame, which, in 
statues of eighteen cubits, is three feet two or three 
inches iu height. There are generally figures ot 
some of the divinities painted on the walls of the 
temples; and these figures, in the richer ones, are 
made of earth or wood. Those of Bounpuou may 
be made of any kind of materials. oh people 
make offerings to the temple in gold, silver, brass, 
or even stuffs. It is an homage to the memory of 
Boupuou, for which a recompence is expected 
in this life, and not in the other. 

Ox one side of the “kari there is always a monu- 
ment, in the form of a cupola, placed on a moulded 
pedestal. This monument contains a particle of the 
bones of Dounnov: it is rather difficult to conceive 
whence all these particles have come, as his body 
was burned on a pile of sandal wood one keed 
and fifty cubits high. ` This cupola is called Daged 
Vahansé. Da bone, Geb bell y, Fahanse word. It 
is clear that the word belly is here used in a meta- 
phorical sense. Vahunse is a term applicable to 
every thing that creates respect. ‘The priests live 
close to the Pihari ‘Their habitations should be 
humble, and covered only with leaves. This has 
given rise to their being called’ Pans- elé, house of 
eaves. Abuses have, ‘however, crept In among 
NUS and tiles are seen to their houscs instead of 
caves. 


PRIESTS. 


Tne priests are all dressed in yellow: thcir gar- 
ment is large and folded back, hke that of Bouna 
uov, on the left shoulder, leaving the right breast 
and shoulder uncovered. They are forbidden to 
marry, or to have concubines. They cannot touch 
meat, vegetables and eggs being their sole dict. 
T hey arc not to eat after twelve o'clock, and must 

Eras - be 
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be three months during the year away from their 
ordinary habitation. They differ in their opinions 
as to the cause of this regulaton. It appears to me 
to have been made for the purpose of spreading their 
doctrines more generally, as they are obliged to 
preach whenever there is an assemblage of the faith- 
ful They live partly on the’ prodice of the lands 
annexed to the temples, but more particularly by 
. the alms they receive, in raw or boiled rice, vege- 
tables, pastry, clarified butter, or ghee, &c. &c. 
They must clean out their temples twice a day, and 
always keep at least one lamp lighted in them. 
Every morning they are to soread fresh flowers on 
the statue or pedestal of Bovpnov, and must have 
music both morning and evening. There are only 
two orders of pr ies load, the novices, and the or- 
dained; the first are called Saman Eroo Omunanse. 
` They can be novices from tae puberty, if they 
know how to read a little, and have some know- 
ledge of the precepts of their veligion. Previous to 
their admission, they cre examined, and it depends 
on their answers whether they gain their object. 
They are asked whether they are afflicted with the 
falling sickness, or‘ the leprosy; if they be herma- 
phrodites ; whether they have beer. born slaves; if 
their parents be alive," and if they have obtained 
their consent to embrace the priesthood ; with several 
other questions. 

Ar twenty years of age they can be ordained, that 

become T'irounnansé. Questions are then put to 
therm so numerous as to fill a small book. Previous 
ta becoming a candidate, the novice must provide 
himself with eight things, which are indispensably 
necessary towards admission. A wooden plate for 
his food; three different yellow garments; a stick, 
for no other purpose than to enab.e him to walk; a 
round fan, called /Patapeje, to hide his face when 
he speaks ; a coarse sack to filter bis water; and a 
needie to mend his garments. ‘There is a law that 
makes 
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makes all the Tirounnanses equal in rank. But this 
law not having been sufficiently attended to, it hzs 
been necessary to establish chiefs among them, to 
inspect the temples in a certain district. These chicfs 
are called Naike Ounnansé. A little after, there were 
two inspectors general made of all the temples in the 
island, ie are called Mahanaike Qunnanse: they 
reside at Candy. At present there is but one who 
enjoys a great reputation for sanctity. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tur author of the Dutch manuscript I have al- 
ready alluded to, says, that the law forbids brothers 
to have one woman in common; but he is deceived. 
There is no such law: no notice of any such custom 
is taken in the antient law, and there is no modern 
one yet. This custom prevails very much in Candy, 
and, to say the least, is tolerated. 

Iw all sults relating to marriage, this custom is 
considered legal, and must have resulted. from the 
manner in which the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed in Ceylon. A whole family goes in a body 
to ask a girl in marriage; the more numerous the 
family, t the greater title it has to the girl: It is the 
whole family that marries, consequently the children 
belong to the whole family, in the same way as the 
lands, which are never divided. - 

IT is probable that his Excellency, the Governor, 
will bring about a reform in this kind of marriages, 
aud place them on a more natural footing, by en- 
couraging agriculture, and ordering a division of 
lands, for the purpose of establishing, every where, 
a sole proprietor— Marriages, in Ceylon, are con- 
tracted by the right thumb of the man and woman 
being put together, the priest throwing a little water 
over their thumbs, and pronouucing the words laid 
down by Bou nnov for the occasion. 

Tug 
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Tue king is married i in the above way, but z shell 
of the sort called Clank ; (.Buczirus) must be pró- 
cured to pour the water from, with the aperture to 
the right; such shell is the principal piece ia the 
valuables of the crown. ‘Their reli igion authorizes 
them to have many wives; a man may have as many 
wives and concubines as he can maintain. 

Wikre a young man and woman are wel. dis- 
posed to marry each other, the family of the man 
sends a friend to thet of the woman, to sound the 
"intentions of the other party. In general, the girl's 
familv receives notice of it, and accordingly gives a 
feast to their guest. A few days afier, one wai the 
nearest most ag ed relations of the young man pays 
a visit to the girl s family. He info ms himself re- 
lative to her character and circumstances, aud if he 
be satisfied, purposes an alliance. To this he re- 
ceives no answer; but they trea: him with a inuch 
greater feast than the former, which is generally a 
sign of consent. The next ‘day, a relation of the 
girl comes to visit the family of zhe young man; he 
receives a grand entertainment in his turn. He in- 
quires particularly about the number of the fam:ly— 
their circumstances, &c, and declares, that if the 
young pair are satisfied, it would be well to cousent 
to their marriage. The young man and his family 
immeciately go in a body to demand -he girl, which 
is acceded to. A magician is then consulted, to fix 
he day and the hour. ‘The two fzmilies then meet 
at the house of the girl, where a giand feast is pre- 
pared, and the house ornamented according to the 
custom of the cast. ‘rhe magician consults his 
books, and holds a Clepsydra (or water clock) in his 
hand. The instant the lucky hour arrives, the mar- 
ried couple is covered with a piece of cloth, their 

right thumbs are joined, filtered water is thrown 
over them, a cup, contaiuing cocoa milk, is passed 
several times over their heads s, and the ceremony 
ends. The couple immediately rid themselves of 
- i the ` 
9 
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the cloth and retire into a room, where there is a 
white bed strewed with flowers, precious stones, &c. 
The magician holds the water clock ia his hand, and 
knocks at the door when the lucky hour arrives. 
The couple re-appear, and the rejoiciugs, in dancing, 
singing aud feasting, commence, which last twenty- 
four hours, after which the married pair are con- 
ducted in triumph to the house of the husband. 
These are the customs observed in Candia when 
only one man is married. But when there are several 
brothers married to the same woman, the only part 
of the ceremony rigorously adhered to is, the join- 
ing the thumb of one of the men to that of the 
woman. The other part of it may be dispensed 
with. | 
PROSTITUTION, as a profession, is permitted : it is ` 
even respected, and Is called Vaissia Darmi. Darmi 
means trade, state, employment. it is, however, 
liable to some very inconvenient restrictions. Ifa 
man appear before a woman of the above descrip- 
tion, and declare he will marry her, giving her at 
the same time a ring, a flower, or some other thing, 
asa token of his sincerity, she must remain faithful 
to him, though he should abandon her for vears, and 
leave her without the means of subsistence. SAKREIA 
one day traustormed himself into an old man, and 
going to a Vaissia, to try her, made her the neces- 
sary declaration, gave her a flower, and disappeared. 
At the end of tw elve years, the popr woman, W he 
with the greatest dithculty had supported herself, 
prayed to heaven in a strain of grief, that he who 
h.d given her the flower she then held in her hands 
might return. At that instant SAKREIA appeared 
in all bis glory, congratulated her on her tidelity, 
aud blessed her with affluence. 


DIVORCE. 


Divorce can take place without any form or pro- 
cess, 
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cess, at the will of the parties. If the husband or 
husbands be not satisfied with their wife, he or they 
return her the effects she has brought in marriage, 
and repudiate her. In the same manner, if tae wo- 
man be discontented, she insists on withdrawing her- 
sclf, and returns whatever she may have received in 
marriage. When the parties are not agreed as to 
the divorce, the Judge or Dessave interferes, and 
generally annuls the marriage when he cannot recon- 


. cile them. 


DRESS. 


THe dress of the graudees of the court, is not so 


majestic as that of the Turks or Persians, nor so ele- 


gant as that of the Indians, yet it is striking and 
pleasing. The hip is cov ered with a large cc loured 
cloth descending and ‘folded in such a way before, as 
to prevent any obstraction to the motion of the legs; 

this cloth ‘is called Pano: Over this, they wear a 
kind of petticoat of fine muslin (called Joupeti) with 
a gold border folded up in the way of the cloth. A 
box made of paste-board is placed round their bellies, 
the projection of which it increases five or six inches. 
"This box contains a handkerchie?, watch, anc other 
little articles. Their servants always carry their 
betel, chunam, and nuts of areke. A large sash 
with a gold border ties up the waole: it is called 
Ortou Kuichie. The upper part of the body is co- 


vered with cloth worked in gold, or varieg ated silk, 


_ or plain white muslin. ‘The sleeves ere alw ays stuffed 


above with cotton, in crder to. make the higher part 
of the arm appear thick. This they call Otte: Over 
their shoulders is a large ruff, in the Spanish feshion, 
which they call Maute. On their heads they wear 
a small round hat, which they call Topi Ralowé; it 
is made of paste-board, and is covered with a piece of 
red cloth having a cold border, and sometimes of 
white muslin. This dress appears to have been par dy 
intrcduced 
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introduced by Europeans. The ruff and coat are to 
be seen in many of the portraits of tbe 16th and 17th 

centuries ; and the covering over their hips, resem- 
bles the large Dutch breeches of those days. They 
have two kinds of slippers, one made of leather or 
ornamented cloth, and. turns at the end; the other 
is a piece of wood. about the size of the foot, raised . 
from the ground by the means of two supporters a 
few inches in height; near the end of it are two 
small curves, between which they place the great 
toe. ‘They never use slippers where there is cere- 
mony. 

Tuose that are of an inferior rank to the first class 
` of courtiers, only wear the lower part of the dress; it 
being strictly forbidden them to cover the upper 
part of the body.—The Vel/ale cast has the privilege 
of wearing a white hat.—The petty chiefs of the 
other casts can wear black hats. —The people of low 
cast cannot wear a petticoat, but simply a piece of 
white cloth, which is notto rcach below the knees.— 
Their head is uncovered. 

THe women of the lowerorders wear a petticoat of 
wuite cloth, which passing between their legs, is 
thrown over the right shoulder, and is fastened to the 
ligature about the waist: Ithas a very pretty effect. 
This is the dress in Candy.—In that part of the island. 
which is under the European dominion, the black 
chiefs wear a kind of embroidered surtout, with an 
immense quantity of large buttons of gold or silver 
on it. —The women wear a quilted vest of the very 
worst taste.—The Singalese use a large leaf of the 
Talegaha tree to shelter them from the rain ; itis 

called by Europeans /alipot*.—It is made to fold up 
like a fan. Another species of fan is used in Candy; 
it is a leaf of. the same tree, its folds are open, and 
form a whecl, which is fastened to a stick seven or 
eight feet in length.—It is only used to kecp off the 
sun. Men iu place alone, are cutitled to the benc- 
fit 

= Licuala fpina. 
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fit of it. There is another fan of the same shane, but 
smaller, called Wattapetie, which serves the same 


purpose as fans in Europe.—The priests. generally 
carry them. 


CASTS. 


Tug Singalese are divided into four principa. casts, 
That of the Kings —RAG14. 
That of the Brahmins. 
That of the Pelendes. 
That of the 7chouderes. — 

The two first casts co not exist in Ceylon. That 
of the Kings, is divided into Tcouresras RAGIA 
VANSE, Lircuw I Racia VANSE AKKAKE RAGtA 
VANSE. 

The Brahmins distinguish the Fecebrahmine Fanse, 
as persons to be solely employed in matters of reli- 
gion, and in the study of abstract sciences; other 
Brahmins as doctors of physic, aad a third class as 
manufacturers of silks and stuffs. 

Tur PFelende cast is divided into Velerde’ Vanse, 
and /Fadighe Vanse, commonly called Zeetis. —The 
'Tenou p ERES comprise all inferior casts; white peo- 
ple.and vedas are of no cast. ^ But as all these are the 
casts of ancient and fabulous times, they cen only 
be said at present to exist in books. 

Tue following is the order of casts in Candy. 

œ First, Fellal or Goi Vanse.—The Vellales were ori- 
ginally labourers, as will appear from the s.guifica- 
tion of the words; wel means a marshy field, fit for 
the cultivation of rice, ale is desire, fancy. love.— 
Vellale therefore signifies, the attachment ef people 
of thet cast to places fit for. the cultivation of rice. 
They were also called got-game, from goi labourer 
‘and game villages. They ‘probably took this name 
when | they united themselves into a small oet 
an 


oc 
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and established themselves in the s: a place. Cne 
would be induced *o suppose that such idea st must 
have had its origin in very remote times. —But we 
find-no mention of it in the ancient boo eh 
littie society having increased in power and in num- 
bers, the general term of goi-gamé was dropped, and 
every one took that of goi-vanse, meaning the lord 
labourer. —' Phe Goi-canses or Fellales form the first 

cast In Candy. They alone can hold the high offices 
of the state, Two ‘casts F the second rank, 
namely, the fishermen, and the Challias.—The fish- 
ermen or Karave cannot be of much importance in 
Candy, as the Candians at present can only fish inthe 
rivers of that kingdom. 

THE origin of the Salé* or Challias is accounted 
for in the following manner: A certain number of 
. Passekarea Brahmin m went to livc togcther 
in a large house on the continent, to carry on a ma- 
facture of stuffs. This Nine was called Salé, and 
increased to such a size as at last to become a village, 
which gave rise to the name Salé-gumé, that was af- 
terwards given to its inhabitants.—A great number 
of them were invited over to the Island by threc dif- 
ferent Kings, View Racia, Devenipatrissy, and 
Warin. Though at first much esteemed, they had 
not an opporiunity of constantly exercising their ta- 
lents; the consequence was, these decreased from not 
being sufficiently cmployed, their influence fell, and 
they became labourers, goi.—In the reign of Wati- 
MI, they found, an opportunity of disting uishine 
themselves in another w ay. The Portuzucse had 
just arrived in the Island, and wanted men to pee el 


tae 


* [s not this the name Saancy which Prolemy gives to the Island of 
Ceylon, as he does that of Sadai to the inhubitents? "This cat c7 
cinnamon peelers is settled in the fouthern districts of he fclind, ard 


forms the principal part of the population in the neighbourhood of 
Point de Galle. 
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the cinnamon. They proved themselves in a: short 
. time so useful to the Portuguese, who valued nothing 
in the Island buf the cinnamon, that they received : 
the title of Maha Badé, the great cepartment, pre- 
serving always the name of salé without the addition 
of gamé. They extended over a tract of country 
forty or fifty leagues in length. Some time after, the 
termination as, was given to many casts, such as the 
“Panneas, Hounas, &c. and in the same way, to the 
east of Salé, which then became’ Saléas, hy corrup- 
tion 7chalias. Aprtan Racra Pakse MooDILLIAR 
of Saleas, has written a very curious work on.the sub- 
ject of his own cast, in which; several interesting ac- 
"counts relative to Boudhism are also to be found. I 
shall give, farther on, from his book, an extract 
made by himself. — - l 

Next to the Saleas anc Kéraves,are the Jagregors. 
Their employinent is to extract from the cocoa tr ee, 
from the kitoul and the ¢algaha, a liquor with which 
‘they made black sugar.—The Hounas are lime 
makers.— Phe Navandana work in gold, silver, cop- 
per and iron. 

Tue Dourave or Sourace, are those who, draw the 
juice from the palm trees, in the same way as the Ja- 
greros. They make of this juice Souri or Foddya 
liquor, which they ferment and then distil, by which 

means it becomes arrack. The Eurcpeans call them , 
Shandos. 

Tue Radave.—Washermen of the first cast. They 
wash for the preceding casts, but no: for the follow 
jng.—They are obliged to hang white cloth in the 
LBuses which travellers s:op at, whenever a person of 
importance Is to pass by. 

` Tur Kinnaoas.—Winnowing fan makers. 
Tue Jamale, who are to work in the iron mines. 
There are very few people of this cas-. 
Tne Radeas.—Washermien of the second class. 


4 Bereveias 
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Bereveias.—This casg ilades all the Pe on 
musicil iusteimeuts, and those who, beat "the dit- 
ferent kinds of dr | 

Ollias, the ae er the mimics. The first are 
obliged to be on the road when great peo jle pass by, 
and accompany the pa:a»quin, for a length of time, 
by their extravagant steps, which they call dancing. 
The mimics put on a mask of the devil RAxsziA, 
who is very formidable here, and dance with the 
mask on, in order to appease him. 

Tug Padouas ave carriers of every kind. The 
Galle gane paileas, those who are charged with 
cleaning the streéts. 

THE "Rodi, or Rodias, are the last aa vilest of 
all the casts. If one should touch a Rodias even 
unintentionally, one is rendered impure. These 
wretches are obliged to throw themselves on the 
ground on their beliies whenever they see a wellala 
passing, who gravely walks'over them. But nature 
scems to have come to the relief of these unfortunate 
beings, by giving to them more beautiful women than 
to any of the other casts. But many of them are 
forced into the harams of the great, who have laid 
it down as a rule, that a Rodias woman is not im- 
pure for the men of superior casts, but only for their 
wives. This‘is the order at present of the different 
casts in Candy. It is, however, probable, that for- 
merly the order of casts in this island was uot as it 
now is, but as it exists on the continent. It may 
be considered singular, that there is not a military 
cast. But the reason of it is, that all the population, 
belonging of right to the king, every one, let his 
rank be what it may, 1s obliged to fight on receiv- 
ing the king's order. By this means he has as many 
soldiers in timc of war as he can procure arms for. 
This order of casts 1s strictly observed in Candy. 
But no individual suffers in the opinion of his cast 
n doing for himself any work that may be within 


the particular line of another cast. Therefore a 
2 F Vellale 
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Vellale may wash Lis own linen, or Ash for his own 
‘table; neither is a Vellale degraded ` for cultivat- 
ing the- ground cf a man of inferior cast; in the 
same way as a Navandane mzy make a working tool 
for a Rodias: for there are noz two species of Vel-' 
lales nor of Navandancs. But, as there are two 
kinds of washermen, a Radave would think it be- 
neath him to wash for a Bereveias. In the part of 
the island belonging to the English there is a dif- 
ference in the casts, "but so confused as to make it 
difficult to give an exact idea of them; the precise 
line between them not baving been drawn in this 
part of the island. For the' last twenty years, the 
Salegame, or Saleas, or Mahabade have lost, with 
their privileges, the priority which their greater 
utility entitled them to over the Vedlales. There i is 
also another class of inhabitants, of whom many 
authors have spoken, witbout knowing auy thing 
about them. They are called Bedas or Vedis. The 
Bedas are of no cast; but they are not considered. 
as impure, and enjoy, as a body, a certain degree 
of consideration. ‘They inhabit tae woods, and dive 
up in the trees. They feed principally on the game 
they kill with their arrows, and kave the reputation. 
of being good archers.. Their bows are remarkably 
difficult to draw. Their arrows have a piece of iron, 
at the end, six or eight inches long, and abou: one 
and a half br oad. With these they can ki.l an ele- 
phant by striking him bezween his eyes, a thing 
very. possible from the construction of tne bone 
about that part. When a Veda wants an iron lance, 
or a tool, which is nearly the only thing be may 
stand in need‘of that he cannot procure for himself, . 
he places in the night, before the door of a smitb, 
some honey or game, together with a model of the 
iustrument he requires in "wood or earth, Ina day 
or two after, he returns and finds the instrument he 
has demanded. This gcod faith and reciprccal con-, 
fidence prone at Itast, that ‘some honesty exists in 
a country 
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a countrv where swindling and LH ae carried 
to a great excess. They would consider themselves 
extremely criminal if they cheated a Beda, who, 
from his way of living, can never impose upon them. 
Once a year the Vedas send two deputies ai honey 
and other little presents to the king. When they 
arrive at the gate of the palace, they send word to 
his majesty that his cousins wish to sce him. They 
are immediately introduced. They then kneel, get 
up, and inquire of the king, rather familiarly, abot 
his health. The king receivés them well, takes 
their presents, givcs them others, and orders’ that 
certain marks of respect be shewn them on thetr re- 
tiring from the palace. These Vedas are black, like 
all the Singalese, notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary. They inhabit the Wanie. 


DEATHS. 

Ir is recommended by the laws of Bounrrovu to 
recite some chapters on mortality near a dying man, 
in which the name of Boupuov frequently. recurs. 
If the dying man expire at the instant this name is 
repeated, his soul is transported into one of the 
heavenly regions. © The law ordains that the body 
be burnt: but this custom has not been preserved, 
except among the great. The people entertain an 
idea that the dead defile a place: they, therefore, 
get rid of the body immediately by burning it, or 
carrying it to the neighbouring forest. The bouse, 
in which a person may have died, is always deserted 
for some months, sometimes for ever. The water 
of the sea is the best to wash away the impurity : 
and where this cannot be had;-they'use the water of 
a stream, cowdung and curcuma. The following 
custom fills one with horror, particularly as the only 
cause of it is idleness:— When a sick man is € lespaired 
of, the fear of becoming defiled, or of being obliged 

Erg to 
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to change their habitation, -induces those about him 
to take him intqa wood, in spite of his cries and his 
groans, aud there they leave him, perhaps, :n the 
agonies of death. It frequently happens that men, 
thus left, recover and retuin to their families, with- 
out entertaining the smallest resentment towards 
their assassins. This atrocious custom is co:mmion 
in the poorer provinees of the kingdom of Candy, 


i , 
AIUSIC. 

Music appears to have been fermerly cultivaced in 
Ceylon, aud reduced into principles. There are 
pieces of music to be seen in regular notes, in some 
of the old books in the Pah tongue. The ancients 
had seven notes, called Sa, Ri, Ga, Me, Pa. De, 
Ni. The gamut was termed Sepia Souere. ‘There 
was no particular sign for these notes ;- each of them 
being formed of as many letters as were necessary 
for their pronunciation. Itis very probable that this 
gamut answers exactly to ours, consequently this 
would be the way that the beginning. of an old 
minuet, known to all the world, would be written 
in Singalese music; pa niri pa ri sa ni dé pa, pa pa 
pa pa pa. - 

Bur as their music, in notes, has been a'mest. 
entirely forgotten, I have not been able to discover 
how they used to distinguish the half tones, the 
crotchets, measures, &c. &c. I have heard that 
there are two or three persons in Candy, who still 
understand their music by note. But I hope yet to 
be able to collect something thet may give an insight 
into the ancient music of the Singalesc.: It is ^n all. 
probability the same-as that of the Indians of the 
continent. Nothing can be more unpleasant than 
tke Singalese airs, whether sung or played on either 
kind of their guitars. "Their trumpet produces the 
most annoying sound I ever heard ; yet they arc fond 


A _ of 
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of it to distraction. They conscecrase it to the tem- 
ples and to the king. Itsname is Moveneve. ‘Their 
horn, catled Kombove, is as unpleasant as ihe for- 
mer, They have a kind of hautboy that is not quite 
as insupportable as their other instruments, and 
which might, perhaps, in the hands of an able 
player, be made to give some pleasing tones; it is 
termed Nalacé. They have four species of drums. 
The first Daoul is long and narrow. They beat it 
with a curved stick, called Daoul Kadipoue, and 
use oniy their left hand to it. The Zammetam is a 
kind of kettle covered with a skin on the top, aud 
beat with an instrument called A«eddipomw. The Ra- 


‘bani is nearly similar to our timbrel; but it has no 


bells. They slide the fingers of the right hand on it, 
and hold it with the left: women play on it also 
They place it on the ground, and three or four A 
gether beat it in time for many hours togetke 
without being'in time. The Odikie is the best of al 
their drums, and is certainly capable of producing a 
good effect in a piece of music. It is very nanow 
considering its length. The two extremities of it 
are tied by catgut strings to the belt, on which the 
instrument hangs; t this belt goes over the shoukler. 
They squeeze the drum oceasionaliy with the let 
elbow, ana strike it with their right hand. The 
pressure on the instrument, by stretching it moie or 
less, makes it produce different tones. The Zam- 
metam is used in the feasts of the great, and always 
precedes them:in their journeys. It is a necessuwe 
pert of the music to be played before the tempie 
morning and evening. In fine, it is an essentially 
necessary instrument upon all occasions that attract 
the attention and consideration of the public. ‘The 
Rabani is more adapted for the feasts of friends; the 
Duoul is used at all times, But the OdiLie is the 
instrument of the men of taste. A player on it is, 
consequently, paid more liberally than those om the 
Daoul or Tammetam, 

ots THE 
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Tne Singalese are very fond of hearing songs. A 
great man, (when travelling, ) has often one singer. 
before and another behind his] palanquin. They each in 
their turn sing stanzzs cf an indeterminate leneth; 
as it happens at times that the singer. animated b by 
his subject, gives some verses extempore The 
songs are either religious, in which case they extol 
the virtues of Bou DHOU and other gods; or the ^y Ere 
historical, aud then they praise the virtuous avtions 
of some of their kings, or relate a love adventure. 
Tn all cases the air of "the songs is mournful. l have 
never heard what can be called gay music among 
the Singalese ; and I think it woud be very difficult 
to put any into note: fcr the measure is incessantly 
changing, and the movement remaining the same, 
always slow. It is what is generally called the an- 


danté, 


Abridgment of the History of the Cuaxtas, by 
Aprian Racia Paxsé, a Chicf of that Cact. 


Ist. Arter the world had been destroyed, and 
plunged into obscurity, a Brehmé ¢ lescended from 
on high, and made it shine with his bright light. 

.9d. A Great numberof other Brahmés descended 
at the same time, and inhabited the regions of tle 
air, where they enjoyed perfect happiness. 

e 3d. Ont of these Brahmés, wishing to know the 
taste of the earth, pressed it between two o? hs 
fingers, and found it possessed of the sweetest 
flavour. Fromthat time he and the cther Brahmas 
fed’on it for the space of 60,000 years, till dreading 
that it would be entire!y consumed, from the great 
use they made of it, they divided it equally amongst 
them, that each might be sure ofa certain ponien : 
but the unfortunate ‘idea of dividing it destroy ed the 
‘delicious flavour of the earth ; 


Ath, 
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Ath. After which Chance produced a species of 
mushroom, called Mattita or Jessathow, on which 
they lived for 15,000 years. But being determined 
to make an equal division of this also, they lost it. 
Luckily, for them, another crecping plant, called 
Badrilata grew up, on which they fed for 35,000 
years, but which they lost for the same reason as the 
former ones, 

5th. Fortune still remained true to them; for 
there grew up a large tree called Kalptwsrksé, of 
which there is an immense number in Outourowkou- 
rowdwipe. This br gave them food for 2,900,000 
years. But the old idea having crept in among 
them, it perished. 

Oth. Tugev afterwards lived on an odoriferous 
grain called Soiamgiate-el for 35,000 years, which 
they lost for the same reason as their former. 

7th Tuey then found another grain called 
Sowende, which served them as food for sixty thou- 
sand years, at the end of which they were deprived 
of it. 

sth. Turse different kinds of food changed their 
nature; and from spirits they became matter in a 
human shape, having bones, flesh, and blood, And 
having imbibed wicked ideas, they became herma- 
phrodites, aud communicated carnally witn each 
other. The consequence was, that they lost all their 
ancient glory. 

9th. Some of these Brahmins disliking the method 
of living of the others, retired into the woods» 
There they divided themselves into three sets; one 
set gaye itself the name of edé Brahminé, and took 
to tlic study of the four sciences, called 7 ehadourceda. 
This set 1s emploved in teaching men virtue, and in- 
structing them in a knowledge of the heavenly doc- 
trine. Another set took the appellation of Same Brah- 
*iué, and it interests itself about the temporal con- 
. cerns of men. The last set is called Pesharé Brah- 
For 4 mniaé, 


4 


4 
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miné, ahd manufactures gold stuffs; ‘this is the 
meaning of Peskaré. 
10th: Tuer all assembled and reflected deeply on 
their ancient glory, which was so great as to have 
given light to the vorld: and they Tepentec. of the 
sin which had plunged them into obscurity. 
lith. Tury in consequence prayed together, and 
obtained a new lighz under the name of Sour ad ( sun) 
which is fifty yoduns in circumference. This word, 
literally, is finnness and wisdom At the sine Vai- - 
wasvata (son of the sun) appeared in all his beauty 
and happiness. * Thirty hours after, the sin set, 
and the light was turned into darxness. Ther again 
prayed, and obtained another luminary, calle: Chan- 
dria (moon), aud waich signifies reunion, aad has 
forty-nine yoduxs of circumference. 
12th. Tuen they were obligec to labour fer their 
bread, and they began to steal from one arother. 
In this predicament they elected z chief, and igreed 
that whatever punishment he should decree, "they 
would enforce. "This chief was that splendid, beau- 
tiful, and perfectly happy being, the son of the sun. 
They called him Mana SAMETTZ, meaning the 
erand or unanimous election ; and they appointed 
him king 4,390,000 years after the descent of the 
Brahmés from tae aérial regions; 
13th. Fnoar him. nave descended all'the Maha 
es the cast of kings, which has been divided 
into five casts equally eminent. The first, called 
Seurie Vanse; the second, Litehé Viragie Vanse; 
the third, Katchieragie Vansé; tke fourth, Sukera- 
gia Vansé; the fifth. Okkakeragie Vansé. These 
five casts have alwavs filled the station of SOVE- 
reigns. 
14th. Tue Hermaphrodites, of whom we have . 
spoken | 


* The Ske divide the aychthemeron into sixty hours, thirty 
for the day, and thirty for the night. 
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snoken (No o. 8) produced two casts; - the Veleades, 
who k^owing nothing of agriculture, took to trade, 
ard are now “called Tehittes ; and the Vadighé, diss 
tinct from tbe former, but also traders. All the 
otner HMrelunés were called Tehouderés, a general 
term for ail interior casts. 
15th Many books, such as the Dampoiract, 
the 4/touvavé, and the Nekalikavé speak of Peskarc 
Brahaines who were kings. The book Sedipekave 
takeu trom the Southsethré, and the Sonnanaimeke, 
writen | by the king alecrpow, establishes the order 
of easts ia the following manner: Kings, Brahmines, 
Chitt:s, Grahapatis. Jp hirty-five Peskaré Brahmines 
were kings in the country of Dambedice (the conti- 
neut) anid the lands annexed to it, such as Makhandé, 
AMuhapatoonu, Kasi, Gadahare, Kourow, and Seu- 
loupatounow. Here follows the manner in which 
Ceylon became inhabited. ` Ceylon is a small island,. 
at a litle distance from Dambedivé, about one hun- 
dred yoduns in circumference. ft was for mons 
years a savaze island, and was inhabited by devils, 
A. descendant of the rst king of Dambedivé MABA- 
SAMETE arrived there. He was called Vros Kov- 
MAREA, and was the son of Vacowracra. ‘This 
prince Vier t had acted very unjustly towards his 
father's subjects. And his father, recullecting that 
Bounuou had foretold that his son Vice would be 
king of Ceylon, made hin embark with 700 giants, 
and ordered them all to go in search of the island of 
Ceylon. They departed with a fair wind for the 
mountain, Saman cle Sripade, which they perceived 
at a distance, and lauded at Zamine in the Feny. 
Vree destroyed all the devils, and cultivated Co 
lands. He then sent large presents to the kiug of 
Paundi, whose daughter he demanded and obtained 
in marriage. The princess brought 700 young girls 
with her, and servants and artists of every descrip- 
tion. The 700 giants married the 700 girls; Vier 
wedded the princess, and declared himself king. 
Some 
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Some time inn » Vict Racta made other presents 
to his father-in-law, who, in return, sant him some 
Péskare Brahmines. Vior received them vell, 
.granted them lands and honours, and they employed 
themselves in making magnificent golc stuffs for the 
king and queen. He died after thirty- eight years 
reign. ‘The descendants of these Péshure Brahimines 
neglected the art, gave, themselves up to agriculture, 
and lost the name of Péskare with their talent. 
While the king, Devenrprrissy, reigned in Cey’ GR, 
the king of Damdedivé, DuarMasoukk, sent nim 
the holy tree, called Suemahabodhienvahanse, and 
100 Péskare Brahmines. on whom ke heaped riches 


and honours. DrvgxiPETIssE received them with: 


attention,and granted them greater or than they 
had received from Dnanaiasovk£. . The Péskerés 
manufactured stuffs for the kr ‘but, like their 
predecessors, soon lost their art, and took to agri- 
culture. Another king of Ceylon, ‘called Vier SA- 
VAKKREMEBAHOW, (also called Varig, ) sent pre-, 
sents to the king Horte, and obtained several from. 
him, and several Péskcre Brahmines, to whom he 
gave rubies, pearls, elephants, lands, slaves, c. 
"The descendants of these are called Saleas Gamé. 
It is said in the book. S«liegesoutré, that they lived 
in the village Saleagamé “which means the v illagc of 
houses or buildings. Chis village was aftervards 
called Chelow. 'Fhis place gave the.name afterwards 


to the cast: some Europeans shortly after arrived in ` 


Ceyton, who employed the Péskare Brahmines or 
Saleagamé to gather cinnamon. And as this was 
' the most valable article in the island to the Euro- 
peans, they called the department which furnished 
it Mahabadée. Bade signifies tax; therefore Maha- 
bade means great tax. 

Lr is certain that the teas: at present called 
Challias, descend from a very high cast,-and that 
they dis always been held in great estimation ; 
having, except in late times, been constantly ex- 

empied | 


‘ 
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empted from paying taxes, and enjoyed * ercat ho- 
Hours. 

ALE that we have said is to be found in the fol- 
lowing books. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


Dirghinehaie, or Diksanghie.—An extract from 
the laws of Boupnou. (Pali. ) 

Angothrinekaie.—Another extract more copious. 
Chal) 

Saniouthnikaie.—A collection of the writings of 
Boupuou. (Pali. ) 

Giatekeathoovavé.—A very ancient description. of 
the transmigrations of Boupuou, divided into 550 
books. (Singalese. ) 

Sure Sungrehe.—Mistory of Boupuou written by 
a wise man; very much esteemed. (Singalese. ) 

Darma Predipikave. — Darma signifies a collection 
of the laws of Boupnuov. — Predipikace demonstrates 
that the author is a doctor, (named Goumoxro- 
GOMI;) it is a kind of commentary. (Sanscrit, ) 
Pah, Singalese. 

Soumanghele Vila Sininam othouvave. — An explana- 
tion of the sacred rejoicings. — ( Pali.) 

Vanse Dipikace.—'The candlestick’ of the higher 
casts: by a king named M rrrpow. 

Balacetare.—A grammar of the Pali language. 
Balé ignorant; «vetare that instruct. 

Pali Nigandoo Sanné.—A Pali and Singalese die- 
tionary,  Aigandoeo, dictionary; Sané, translated. 

Pali Date-mangiusé. —A collection of Pali verbs. 
Duté, verb; mangiusé, chest. 

Pali Nigandoo. ~A Pali dictionary. 

Ragia Ratgakere.— History of the kings of Cey- 
lov. Ragia, king; Ratnakere, sea. 

Sarasvatti Viakarene Potte.—A Sanscrit grammar, 
the explanation of which is also in Sanscrit. Saras- 

vatti, 





^ 
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watti, the *e'od-less of science; Fi iakarene, grammar; 
. Potte, book: 
Pali Sabdemalave. A iein of Pali names ce- 
` clined, and t-anslated in Singelese. Sabde, vame; 
malave, chain. Mu 
Pane Daharz Potte.. Explanations of Bovruov. 
Pane, discourse; Daham, religion; Potte, bcok. 
Poogia Valie. History of OFerings mace to 
.Bovpiov. Poogia, offerings ; V alie, à creeping 
plant. | 


( 5 ) 


A VII. 


DEMONSTRATION of the 12th Axiom of the 
Jirst took of Evcrip. 


BY THE REV. PAUL LIMRICK, 
Prop. 1, Fig. 1, 9. 


/N\t 
are Nie Ir two right lines, 


ma and. o c, be equal 





Se lw | a and perpendicularto thc 
| same right line ac, and 
| t- | a right line m o be. 
ab c d € drawn joining their 
P H^ terms; à perpendicular 
mauSM6A s nb, let fall from any 
l NH point 2, in the line m a, 
Fie, 9. b upon the line æ c, is 
B equal to ma=c o. 
a c d e i 


Proor, xb cannot be greater that m a, nor less 
than it. 


Propuce 4 c, tille ezza c; erect a perpendicular 

e scam, draw the right line os, take c dca b ; erect 

a perpendicular dk. Now, if the figure maco be ap- 
plied to oces so that the point a may fall upon c, 

. and the line ac on ce, the point b will fall upon d, 
and c upon e; and since the augles at a, b, c, d, and 

| ' € are 


^ 
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e are all right angles, m a will coincide with co, nb 
with kd, fnd og with se, but m exc o=s e bv con- 
struction ; therefore thé point m will coincide with 
o, and the point o. with s, therefore the line mo will 
coincide with os; but the line ) 2 coincides with d k, 
therefore the poist 2 will coincide with k: therefore 
b n-—dk. Nowifnbbe supposed greater or less 
than ma, take bp-cam--oc-dr, zake oi=pn, draw 
the right lines pi, po, ri, ro: now it is obvious, 
from the construction, that tke figure p b dri may — 
, be placed upon the Sgure oca m n, so that thé points 
p&o,b&c,d &.a, r & m, and i & n shall coincide ;. 
but the points o, 2, m, are in one right line ; there- 
fore the points p, i r, are also ia one right line; 
therefore p i, i r, farm one right line: now produce 
po, and it must meet ¿r in some point as u; and 
therefore two right lines p 2 8 pou would include 
aspacé, which is absurd. "Therezóre n b cannot be 
greater nor less than ma:- thereforen b=ma QED. 


` Prop. 2d, Fig. 3d, 4th, othe. 


c. ^d Ir twoequal right lines a c, b d, 


'be perpendicular tó the same right 
line a b, and a right line c d be 
` drawn joining their terms; Ist. 
The angles a c d, b d c will be 
equal; 2dly, the angles acd, bde ` 
a — b, wilberight angles; and 3dly, the : 
é ( -right line c d will be equal to a 5. 


Draw the right lines a d, b c: :n the right angle 
triangles c a b, d b a the sides containing the right 
angles are equal by construction, therefore (by 4. 1.) 
à d— c, therefore the triangles a za, b a c arc mu- 
tually equilateral, therefore the angles acd, b d c, 
which are opposed to the equal sices a d, 5.5, are e 

ual (by 8, 1. ) 2 
i: e adly. 


a 
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9dly. Frox any point m, in the line c d, let falt 

c m d aperpendicular, to the line ab: 

by the Ist proposition, m rmac 

Fig. 4. =bd; therefore, by the fore- 

going part, n m cac mzb d a 

| 74m d:nmc, nmd are right 

j angles: consequently a c d, bde 
are also right angics. 





3dly. Draw the right line da; the angle a c d is 


C d aright angle by the ad 
part, and therefore equal to 
Bigs 5; üb c; andthe sides ac, dd 


are equal by construction ; 

m am b  xowifab be not equal to 

c d, take b m either greater 

or less than a 6, which shall be equal to c d; and 
draw the right line dm, and since a c d is a right 
angle, by the foregoing part, aud therefore equal to 
abd, and a c—b d by construction, and also d c= 
b m by supposition; dm will be equal to d a (4, 1,) 
and therefore the angle @ma=dam (5, 1,) but dina is 
an obtuse angle (16, 1,) therefore two angles of a 
triangle would be greater than two right angles, 
contrary to 17, 1, of the Elements; therefore b a 
cannot be greater nor less than d c: ed=a b. 


Q. E. D. 
Prop. 3d. Fig. 6. 


Ir two right lincs ae, 


x b d, be perpendicular to 
Fig. 6. c d, the same right line «5; 
0 and. from any point c, in 
; one line, be drawn c d, per- 
d 


pendicular to the other : 
a cab d, and therefore c da b, and the angle a c d 
2 right angle. 


SUPPOSE 


Sc - 
* 
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| SUPPOSE, ac to be greater or less than b d, take 
a o—b d and dray-d9z now, since e o—b d, bdo 
will be a right angle (prom. 2 2) and therefore equal to 
b de, which i is impossible :- :- a € cannot be greater nor ' 
less than b d:- a,c—b d, and therefore (by the fore- 


going proposition) c dad and a c d a right angle. 


E 


so, Prop. 4. 


no. 0 Ir two right lines, : 
an, b o, perpendicu- 
lar to the same right 
line « 5, be eut by a 
right line rs; the 
alternate’ angles will 
be equal; the exter- 
nal angle equal to 
the internal ‘remote angle on the. same side of the 
cutting line; and the two. interna. angles, on the 
same side, equal to two right angles. 
ir the cutting line 7 soe per pencicular to one of- 
the given lines, it will be petpendicalar to'the other 





| (by the foregoing prop.) and therefore all the angles 


right, and consequently equal - 
“Ir the cutting liner s be not per rpendiculai, draw ` 
the perpendicular c m, d e ; by the former proposi- 
tion c m=a b=e d; also thé angle zd e a right an- 
gle; :- by the;2d prop. commd :- the triangles ved, 
cmd, are mutually equilateral; and therefore (8. 1. j i 
ecd=cdm; and consequently their compléments ned - 
and bde are equal; again bds-rao-acs; again. acd 
4-bdcz-indc 4- bdcto | two right angses. 'Q E D: x 


Prop. 
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Prop. 5, Fig. 8, 9, 10. 


Irtworight lines, 
ae, do, stand upona 
Fig: 8. ek right linea d, sothat 

X the two internal an- 

x. gles ea d, od b are 

a b c d less than two right 

angles, the lines a e, d o, produced on the same side 

of a b, shall meet. ` N. B. This is the 12th axiom of 
the Ist book of Euclid. 


Ist. Let one of the lines, 2 e, be perpendicular to 
ad, and consequently the angle ¿d a acute (by sup- 
position) from any point w, in the line d i, let fall a 
perpendicular e, meeting a d in c; take vo = dr; 
produce cr; draw the perpendiculars ob, ou. Now 
in the triangles oru, dre, the angles at wv are vertical, 
and those at z and c right angles, and the side ox 
equal to xd, :-cd =ou. (96. 1.) — bc. (prop. 3d.) 
therefore, if from the line da be taken parts equal to 
cd, till the whole be exhausted, and from di pro- 
duced be taken the same number of parts = to dv, and 
right lines be drawn from the several points of divi- 
sion in di to the corresponding points of division in 
ad, these lines will be all perpendicular to ad, but the 
last of them either coincides with: ae or falls beyong 
it : di must meet ae. 


Ir both the lines a e, ` 


m . . di form acute angles 

e 4 with a d, erect the per- 

Fig. 9, i N pendicular am: by the 

. ; last case d ¿ must meet 
a s d am,audtherefore must 


first meeta6.- 
GG Fig. 





b 


* 
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* Tr the angle ea d he 
; obtuse, erect à perpen- 
dicular aw, make the 
_arngleedo=ecx, then 
vradd+odizea d:- 
v2addodi + ad iare 
i a b. d^ i 
ess than two right an- 
gles : : therefore o da is àcute, and therefore ida stil 





` more acute, therefore d.i must meet a v (by the Ist 


case) suppose in. i, take du = ai let falla pe erpendic u- 
lar ub, produce w b till it meet ds (:st case) in o, 


‘take a e = d o and draw the right linee: now in 


the triangles ea? and odu, ea = do. aud ai — du by con- 


„Str uction ; and these sides contain equal angles, eai 


= odu therefore (4,1) aie = duo = (pr oposition i 4) eid- 


die + aid are equal to two right ‘angles,:-di-and i e 
are one right line,:- du and c ae meet ine. QE D 
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An Account of the Bazeecurs, a sect com- 
monly denominated Nurs *. 


BY CAPTAIN DAVID RICHARDSON, 


A PERUSAL of Grellman’s dissertation on the 
Gipsies of Europe, in which this country is consi- 
dered as having given birth to that wandering race, 
induced me to commence an inquiry into the man- 
ners of a people in .Hindoostan denominated Nuts, 
whose mode of life seemed somewhat to assimilate 
with his description. It is my intention, should this, 
my first endeavour, meet with approbation, to pursue 
this line of investigation still farther, and from time 
to time I may be enabled to bring forwards short 
sketches of the tribes withia the Company's pro- 
vinces, who, being in other respects too insignificant 
for the pages of the historian, may have hitherto 
been passed over unnoticed, although many of their 
usages and ceremonies may still merit a detail, as de- 

‘tached facts in the general history of mankind. Strict- 
ly speaking, these people might be denominated player's 
or actors, from their Persian name of Basee-gur, 
which may be literally rendered a juggler or tricker ; 
but the appellation of Nut extends to several tribes, 
and properly belongs to many more; each party 
having branched out and formed itself intoa distinct | 
sect, agreeably to the habits of life or modes of sub- 
sistence which necessity and local circumstances may 
have induced them to adopt, as their own peculiar 
calling or art.- 

The Bazeegurs are subdivided into seven casts, viz. 
the Charee, Ath bhyeea, Bynsa, Purbuttce, Kal- 

Ges koor 
* For the following and other explanatory notes, I am indebted to 
the kindness of a friend. 


* 
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: 
koor, Dorkineé and Gungwar; but the difference 
seems only. in name, for they live together and inter- 
marry as one people; they say. they are descended 
from: four brothers of the game fa: mily. 

They profess to be AMoofulmans *, that is, they 
undergo circumcision, and at their weddings and 
burials a Qazeeand Afoolla attend to read the service; 
thus far and no farther are they Afoosutmans. Of. 
the prophet they seera to have little knowledge, and 
though in the creed which some of them can in dis- 
tinctly recollect, they repeat his titles, yet when 
questioned. on the subject, they can give no further 
account of him, than that he was a | Saint or Peer. 
They acknowledge a God, and in all their hopes and 
fears address him, except when such address might 
be supposed to interrere in Tansyn’s department, a 
famous musician who Jourished, I believe, in the 
time of Ukbur, and whom they consider as their 

tutelary 


* A person well versed ir. the Eastern languages, will often be able 
to tell the nation to which any professional man really belongs, from 
‘the name h* assumes as such When a Sovar or goldsmith is termed 
Zurgur or Sadu.kar, he wil in general be 2 Mac/ulman, and in this 
way we meet with Yoolabe, Mochee Durzee,^ Hajam, Qissukhan, 
Moosucowir, Mec,anjee, instead of the Hizduceee words Tantes, Chu. 
mar, Soojee, Naee, Knut,bnk, Pande, Chitera, for a Weaver, a Shoe- 
maker, Taylor, Barber, Story- teller, Schoolmaster, and Painter in sucu 
cession. "The word Halaltbzr, which i 1s applica tō a Sweeper, gene- 
rally indicates the fame difcrimination of a Moosulman, as Lioungee 
does to a Hindoo; a truth which the two natiors acknowledge with 
great reluctance. The reason is obviously founced on that gride of 
east which they both support, often at our expence. In this instance , 
they will stoutly deny the fact stated here, unless the ingairer knows 
enough of the language tocalla HulalAbor »efore them if Moo/ulmaas, 
and desire him to repeat his creed, &c. In thisand the other daties of 
Islamism, they are no doubt often so defective that we cannot venture 
to affirm thev are orthodox Mozhummudans, any more than we can vouch 
for. the B,Auzgees being perfect Hindoos; all we dare in candour allege, 
being, that these people respectively lean, iu their belief; worskip and 
manners, much more to the ore religion than the other, as the text will 
elucidate in the Nuss’ history oefore as, It is a curious enough circum- 
stance, that there are certain employménts hete engrossed almost ex. 
clusively by the A@o2/ulmans ; among these the Bih ubiti or Suggas who 
carry water, and the Su,ces or grooms may be enumerated as the moit 
prominent. 4 
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tutelary deity; consequently they look up to him 
for success and safety in all their professional ex- 
ploits. ‘These consist of playing on various instru- 
ments, singing, dancing, tumbling, &c. The two 
latter accomplishinents are peculiar to the woinen of 
this sect. Thenotions of religion and a future state 
among this vagrant race, are principally derived from 
their songs, which are beautifully simple. ‘They are 
commonly-the production of Kubeer, a poet of great 
fame, and who, considering the nature of his poems, 


9 
deserves to be still better known *. On every occa- 
G63 sion 


* He was a weaver by trade, and flourished in the reign of Sher 
Shah, the Cromaell of Indian history. ‘There are, however, various 
and contradictory traditions relative to our humble philosopher, as some 
accounts bring him down co the time of Ukbur, - All, however, agree 
as to his being a Soofee or Deist of the most exalted sentinent, and of 
the most unbounded benevolence. He reprobated with severicy the re- 
ligious intolerance and worship of both Htadoos and Mcofalmans, in 
such a pleasing poetic strain of rustic wit, humour, and sound reasoning, 
that tc this day both nations contend for the honour of his birth, in 
their respective sects or tribes. He published a book of poems thai are 
still universally esteemed, as they inculcate the purest morality, and he 
greatest good will and hospitality to all the children of Man, From 
the disinterested yet alluring doctrines they contain, a sect has sprung 
up in Hindoostan under the name of Kubeer-punt bee, who are so univer- 
sally esteemed for veracity and other virtues among both, Hindoos and 
Moosulmans, that they may be with propriety considered the Quakers 
of this hemisphere. ‘They resemble that respectable body in rhe neat- 
ness of their dress and simplicity of their mannirs, which are neither 

strictly Moobuzmudun nor Hinduwee ; being rather a mixture of the 
best parts of both. A translation of Kaéeer’s works, with the life of 
that sage, and an account of his followers, relative to their tenets and 
societies, remain still as desiderata in the history of India. The rime 
of Kubcer’s death seems involved in equal obscurity wW ^h the marmer 
of his decease and burial. ‘Vhey relate that he lived a long tiae at Kafee, 
near Gy,^, and sojourned also at Yugarnar b where be gave picat of- 
fence to the Brubmuns ‘sy his conduct and tolerant doctrine . When 
stricken in years, he departed this life among a concourse cf bus dis- 
ciples, boih Moosuimans and Hindaos. ‘They quarrelled sbor: "4 ^ rde 
of disposing of his remains, which were placed in another: +.) «ot 
duiing the dispute. The Moz/u£mans were, it is alleged, v tors, cd 
buried him accordingly. The Hzzdoos affirm, however, that his body 
during the altercation disappeared, and a- Lazos flower was tound in its 
stead, which they have carefully preserved. Be this as it may, it is 
certain 


^ 
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sion of dgubt they have a quotation ready from their 
favour ite bards and in answer to mv queries respect- 
ing the state of the soul after death, one of them 1 Te- 
‘peated the following stanza : 


Mun mooa nu ma,e,a moo ee-mur mur gue sureer, 
Asa tishna nu mocee kuh gue das Kubeer. : 


SUPPE Se ble ue 
f lif y Sa Oe 


These lines in that philosopher's works are said to. 
be more correctly wr.tten so, | 


? 


Ma ga'muree nu mur mura mur mut gy sureer, 
Asa tisna na mi/ee yon kut, h sue Kubeer. 


* 


5 A Un al w y 
Which may. be thus rendered, i 


Nor soul nor love divine can die, `` 
Although or frame must perish here, 

‘Still longing hope points to thesky; ` 
“Thus s sings the poet Das Kubeer. 


They conceivé one spirit pervades all nature, and 
‘that, their soul being a particle of that universal spi 
rit, will of course rejoin it, when released from its 
corporéal shackles. 
` e At all their feasts, which are as frequent as the 
means will admit, men, women, and children drink 
to excess. Liquor - with them is the summum bonum 
of life; every crime may be expiatéd by plentiful ti- 
bations of strong drink ; whence it follows that any 


person 


- certain that his name is helc in great veneration by these two very dif. e 
ferent people ; those called Kubeer-punt hee feem nevertheless to have 
rather more of the Hindoo than Mosfulzan ia their composition, which 
so far decides the contest in their favour; 
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person who has accumulated property, issoon consider- 
ed as a culprit, and a charge being broughé against 
him, the complaint is carried before à Puncha jb 
when the business commonly concludes by his being 
obliged to prov ide a lethean draught for the fraternity 
to which he belongs. This is an exact recital of what 
happened to two men who waited upon me, and to 
whom 1 gavea trifling present. It wastound that they 
had communicated to me some information which 
ought to have been concealed, and they therefore, in 
addition to the ordinary fine, underwent the peculiar 
punishment of having their noses rubbed upon the 
ground, 

Though pr ofessing «Islamism, they employ a 
Bruhmun, Wid IS supposed to be an adept in astro- 
logy, to fix upon a name for their children, whom 
they permit to remain at the breast till five or six 
years of age. It is no uncommon thing to see four 
or five miserable infants clinging round their mother 
and struggling for their scanty portion of nourish- 
ment, the whole of which, if we might judge from 
the appearance of the woman, would hardly suffice 
for one. This practice, with the violent exercises 
which they are taught in their youth, and the ex- 
cessive and habitual indulgence in drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, must ereatly curtail the lives of these 
wretched females. "Their marriages are gencrally 
deferred to a later period than is usual in this climate, 
in consequence of a daughter being considered as 
productive property to the: parents by her profes- 
G G4 sional 


e 

* The derivation of this word from panch, eve, admirably illus- 
trates the ancient practice, as well as the necessity, of a casting voice 
or majority, in all judicial assemblies of a limited number, and proves 
alone, with numerous other instances of the same kind, how indispen- 
sable a knowledge of languages is, to the observing traveller and in. 
telligent historian. Had all those who have written on Indian affairs 
hitherto, viewed this subject with the eyes of an Ezoz, we should not 
have so much to unlearn us we now must, in every matter of ir.por- 
tance here. Whoever peruses his excellent account of Turkey, will 
see the force of the present remark, and apply it accordingly. 
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sional abilities. The girls, ifia are merely taught. 
to dance iiid sing, like the common Nach girls of 
Hindoostan, have no restrictions on their moral con- 
‘duct as feura es; but the chastity of those damsels 
whose peculiar, depaitment is tumbling, is strictly 
enjoined, unzil their stations can be "supplied by' 
younger ones, trained up in the same line.. When 
this event takes place, the older performers are then - 
permitted to join the, mere dancers, from among | 
whom the men, though aware of their incontinence, 
make no diff culty of selecting a wife. After the 
matrimonial ceremony is over, " thev no longer ex-. 
hibit as public dancers. A total change of conduct 
is now looked for, and generally, I beiieve, ensues To 
reconcile this in some manner to our belief, it may 
‘be necessary to mention, that contrary to the pre- 
‘vailing practice in India, the lady is allowed the - 
privilege of judging for herself, nor are any prepara- 
. tions for the marriage thought of till her assent has 
béen given, in cases where - no previous choice has - 
been made. 

There are in and about tne environs -of "Calcutta, 
five sets of tkese. people, each consisting of from: 
twenty to thirty, exclusive of chi'dren. “There i isa 
Surdar to eack set, one of whom is considered as the 
chief or Narda: Boutah, at this station ; the name of 
the present is Munbhungee *, which in one sense 
of the word, may be translated. Bou Vivant, or Jovial 
Soul; and.it is probable, his social qualities may hate . ` 
obtained for him his present exalted situation as well 

« . : E as 

* The hemp plant, well known here as aair toxicating drug, under 
„the name of 6 6,bung corrupted to Bang, is probably the word whence 
ó bungee is derived, as this is often a term o? reproach like our 
drankard,. sot, &c. applied to those who indulge in the various pre- 
parations of this pernicious vegecable, named - iubzee, ganja, cburus, 
&c. Mur expresses the Latin mens mind, aniis the root of many. 
common Aiudostanee words, From it the name of Muaoo (Ména) the 
famous Hirdoo law.giver,'is regular-y formec, and might be trans- 
lated Intelligence, Tae being, &c. lt is frequently used as a term of 
-endearment to Chilaren, Mozátes, &c, like our Sack. 
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profits, begides a tax of two rupees which is levied 
on the girls of each set, as often as they may have 
attracted the notice of persons not of their own cast. 
. "This from their mode of life, must be a tolerably 
` productive duty. When the parties return from their 
excursions, this money is paid to the Nardar Boutah,, 
who convenes his people, and they continue eating and 
drinking till the whole is expeuded. When any of - 
"the Surdars ave suspected of giving in an unfair state- 
ment of their profits, a Punchaet is assembled, be- 
' fore whom the supposed culprit is ordered to undergo. 
a fiery ordeal, by applying his tongue to a piece of . 
red hot iron ; if it burns him, he is declared guilty. 
A fine, always consisting of liquor, is imposed, , the 
quantity agreeing, I suspect, more with the insati- 
able desires of the Punchagt than the nature. af the 
crime. From a court so constituted, the verdict Not . 
guilty, may scldom be looked for. If the liquor be 
not immediately producéd,.the delinquent 1s banish- 
ed from their society, hooted and execrated: where- 
ever he comes; his very wife and children avoid 
him. Thus oppressed, he soon becomes a suppliant 
to the Nardar Boutah; to bring about à récorcilia- 
tion, acknowledges the justice of their sentence, and 
his willingness to abide.by their award. If he has 
no money, and his friends cannot. supply him, .he 
must get it, and probably the recessity .of the case 
may excuse the means, should they perchance not | 
square exactly with our refined. notions of honesty. 
However, it'is but justice to this particular set to 
observe, that the country people'seem in general to 
consider them as an honest inoffensive race. Among: 
themselves they lay claim to great veracity and 
honesty, and declare, notwithstanding the story. of 
the ordeal, that no Bazeegur would attempt a decep- 
tion in the payment of his Chout. If this be a true 
statement of the case, we have to lament, that the 
rareness of such probity renders the circumstance 
rather difficult of belief, especially among the people 
_whose notions of morality must be very loose, if we 
š i l can 
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can with propriety form an unfavourable opinion 
from the derivative word Nutk hut, meaning in the 
Hindoostauee, a rogue, blackguard, &c. Truth still 
forces us to add, that Suth nut is rather applicable 
to imaginary than downright rogüery, in expressions 
of endearment and familiarity. 

I can form no idea of their numbers in Bengal. 
In many places they have lands, but they are not 
themselves the cultivators. Burdwan seems to be 
their great resort; and when 1 first entered ou this 
enquiry, I was informed that their chief resided at 
Chundurkona ; that a woman named Toota, wife of 
Jooqkhan, their late Nardar Boutah, was consi- 
deied as chief of all. the sects in Bengal. I after- 
wards learnt from Munbhurgee, the Nardar Boutah 
of Calcutta, that the above was a misrepresentation; 
that he and his people were not at all dependent on 
Chundurkona. He said the mea who had heen with 
me before, from motives of fear, concealed his name; 
that all the Bazeegurs within the Purgunnus of 
Jushur, or Jusur, Hoogley, &c. were solely under 
his controul; aud that the following was the tra- 
ditional account they had of their ancestors. In the 
countries of GAazeepoor, Ullahabad, &c. about two 
hundred years ago, there were four brothers, named 
Sa, Summoola, Ghoondra, and Moolla, who finding 
it difficult to support their numerous followers in 
that part of the country, determined to separate, 
and to march towards the four quarters of the world, 
Sa to the east, S$ummoolia to the west, Ghoondra to 
the north, and Moolla to the south; that Sa airiviftg 
in Bengal, took up ‘his residence at Hooglee ; that 
having governed peaceably for many years, he died 
at U/nwurpoor, near Barasut, where to this day his 
faithful descendants offer up their prayers to his 
manes. He had three sons, who succeeded each 
other; first Luk hun, the second Momeen, the third 
Ghazee Khan. The succession then regularly devolved 
on Gholamee Khan, Ouladee Khan, Sadee Khan, 

Urub 
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Urub Khan, Moonuwwur Khan Misree, Sundal 
Khan, and Rujsee Khan, father to the present chief 
Munbhungee. He allows thar the family cf the 
Nardar Boutah of Chundurkona is descended from 
the same stock, and that the boundaries of that de- 
partment extend to Medneepoor*, Burdwan, and 
Mocrshidabad; tha: none of her people can enter 
his districts with au intention of procuring money 
by dancing or begging, withoct obtaining his per- 
mission and paying accovdinely. The same system 
holds good in respect to his “dependents visiting her 
conntry. Those men and women who are rot in 
any of the sets, wander about from place to place, 
obtaining a precarious livelihood by begging, and 
sometimes by disposing of little trinkets}, which 
they cither fabricate themselves, or purchase in Cal- 
cutta. ; 

These sects, viz. the Bazeegurs, having adopted, 
if not the religion, at least the ne me, of Moosulinans, 
are more civilized than the other wandering tribes. 
Their diet and apparel correspond with the Moosul- 
mans. Some of their women are, I have heard, ex- 
tremely handsome, and esteemed as courtezans in 
the East accordingly ; ; though I must EE I 

ave 


* Better known among us under the deviation Midnapore, which 
is very slight when compared to the number we pervert in a way that 
must hereafter creaté much confusion in the names of places whenever 
we know erough of the l:nguage to write them properly. It will 
then, perhaps, puzzle the geographers of the day to reconcile [fessor 
Lmellee, Scrampore, &c. wich the true pronunciation of Jusihur, or 
Fusur, Hiplee, Sreerampoor, &c. by which alone the natives term 
these places amorg themsel: es, 

+ A tribe, termed Bisatee, supply these trinkets, and attend markets, 
fairs, and sach places, wita their small wares, exactly as our pedlars 
do. Bazecthu and &,bilensa are commonly applied to the 70) s these 
peopte sell, which in our and the orien:al langeages, are properly called 
playthings. "Those formed cf tin are for the most part fabricated by 
the strolling gipsies or players named éxbroopee a, from their dexterity 
in assuming various forms, xb signifying many, and reop à face or 
shape. 
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have not seen any who, in my opinión, came under 
that description as to personal charms. 

Y cannot observe any peculiarity of feature whici 
would characterize them as a distinct pcople. 

Defore the establishment of the British. govern- 
ment iu Bengal, the Surkar appointed an ofli-er 
termed a Dam- Dar *, or tax gatherer, to keep a re- 
gister of and to collect taxes, not only from these, 
but from all the other tribes of a similar description. 
Some say they amounted to eighteen, others to thirty- 
two sets, all of whom I consider as coming under 
the general denomination of Nut; but in statements 
of this kmd, having no public records to resort to, 
I can only relate their traditions and opinions. 

The dread of an intended revival of this officer’s 
powers, caused at first much alarm among them, and 
operated as a considerable impediment to my en- 
quiries. They have astrong and a very natural wish 
to obtain lands, which many of them have done in 
several parts of the country, but with no intention 
of being the cultivators of the soil. They have two 
languages peculiar to themselves, oné intended for 
the use " only of the craftsmen of the set; the other, 
general among men, women, and children. The 
Hindoostanee is the basis of both; the first in gene- 

ral 


* This is clearly derived from dam, a small coin, and-dar, a keeper, 
&c. This word was perhaps in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the expression, ** zoe worth a fig,” œ a 
dam, especially if we recollect that éa-dam, an almond, is to this day 
current in some parts of India as small money. Might not dried fies 
have been employed ancientiy in the same way, sincc'the Arabic word 
Jorl.os, a halfpenny, also denotes a cassia bean, and the root fuls means 
the scale of a fish. Mankind are so apt, froma natural depravity, that 
** flesh is heir to,’’ in their use of words, to pervert them from their ori- 
giral sense, that it is not a convincing argument against the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse in vulgar language in Heu o? dam. ‘The 
shells, well known as small money under thé name of &ourcz, often oc- 
cur in the Hindeostazee, as fig, dam, fartbizg, sometimes with the 
epithet 5,baotee kuoree, a split far ithing. Ten beurees become a dumree 
probably from dam. 
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ral being à meré transposition or change of syllables, 
and the second apparently a systematic conversion of 
a few letters, but which n be best euet by l 


the follówing specimen : ee 


KHindoostanee , 


Ag, 
Bans, 
Chilum, 
Dum, 

Ee jad, 
Fuqeer, 
G hur, f 
Hindoostan, 
` Id;hur, 
Jub, 

Kon, 
Lumba, 


Mas, \ 


2 Nut, 


Onr, 
Peer, 
Qeella, `, 
R'ooburoo, 
Sona, l 

. Tulash ; 
Unbuna;o, 
Waris, 


_ Na-so, 
` Lashtu, 


Nut lsf. 
Ga, 


. Suban, 


Limchee, 
Mudu, 
Da ee, 
Reegeef:1, 
Rug;hu, 
Dooseeratuh, 


~ Buju, 


Onk, 
Balum, 


Samu, 


Tunu, 


Muroo, | 


. Reepu, 


Lageh, 


Buroo Foo, 
j 


Nunbeh, 


© Ruswa, 


Nut T 


* 


Kag, 


. Nans, 


Nilum, 
Num, 
Ke ad, 
N3qeer, 


* R;hur, 
Kindoostzn, 


Bid,hurs 
Nub, 


|. Ron, 
. . Kumba, 


Nas, 

Kut, 
Komr, . 
Cheer, 
Rulla, 
Kooburoo, 
Nona, 
Nulash, 


Kunbuna,o, 


Quaris, 


English. 
Tire. 


Bamboo. ` 


` An Oven. | 


Breath. 


Remembrance. 


— A Beggar.- 


_ House. 


India. 


1 
. Here. 


When. 
Who. | 
Long. 

Month. 


. ' A sectof people. 


Age 
Saint. 

A Fort. 
Opposite. 
Gold. 


A search.: ^ 


Disagreement. 
An Heir: 


I find these people in Mr. Colebrooke’s arrange- 
ment of the Hindoo classes, mentioned in the. Gus 


class, under the head of Nata, Bazeegurs, &c. and 


in 
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EM 
in Sir William Jones’s translation of the i are 
of (Menu) Munoo, chapter 10th, article £0, 1, <2, 
and 23, their origin is clearly pointed out, w hici h the 
following extract will shew. ‘ Those whom the 
n beget ou women of equal classes, but 
who perform not the proper ceremonies of assuming 
the thread, and the like, people denominated Pis 
tyas, or excluded from the Gayatri. 

** 21. —From such an outcast Brahmen springs, a 
son of a sinful nature, who, in different countries, 
is named a Bhurjacantaca, an Avantya, a Vatadhana, 
a Pushpadha, and a Saic,ba. 

‘< 29.— From sucli an outcast Cshatriya comes a 
son called a halla, a Malla, a Nichhivi, a Nata, a 
Carana, a Chasa, and a Dravira. 

** 93. —F'rom such an outcast Paisya is born a son, 
called Sudhanwan, Charya, Viganman, Maitra, and 
Satwata.” 

From the above word, Maitra, may, I imagine, be 
deduced the origin of the name generally applied to 
sweepers, and people of that description, and that 
the common derivation of it from the Persian word*, 
Aihtur, a prince, may possibly be an crror. It may 
be necessary to mention here, that I have in generat 
endeavoured to follow Mr. Gilchrist’s orthography 
in oe the Hindoostanee words. 

The Panchpeeree f, or Budceea, being considered 
apper taining 


* The word muh or mib, seems an important radical in many lan- 
guages, disguised no doubt under other forms as ma, mu, mai, which 
last may be rather corruptions easily accounted for. Muba, mubta, 
muhra, mib, mbtur, &c. areall Oriental words denoting superiority, 
graudeur, command, &c. which may often be misapplied to inferior 
situstions,either as derisive or conciliating terms ; the origin therefore 
_ Of maitra and mrbtur, may still be the same. ‘Mob applied to the 
Moon, especially with the addition of tad-light, clearly expresses the 
great-} light among the smaller lights or Stars; Mibr in both Persian 
and Suxiérit applies to the Suz, and in my opinion signifies the great 
one, on etymological principles, that cannot be very obscure to any 
well informed Crientalist. 

T This appellation may have a reference to their division into five 

races, 
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~ appertaining tothe same class as the Bazcegurs, and 
equally with them, termed Nuts, I have herewith 
annexeda short account of them also. 

The Panchpeeree, or Budeea Nuts differ from the 
Dazeegurs in ey points ; though probably in their 
manners there will be found a stronger similitude to- 
the gypsies of Europe, than in those of any cthers | 
which may come-under review. 

They have no particular system of religion, adopt- 
ing with indifference that of the village. near to 

which they happen to be pen. however I ima- 
gine, when left to themselves, under the impression 
of immediate or impending ill, the goddess Kali ge- 
nerally obtains the preference; inceed the influence 
of this deity often extends to the lower orders in 
Bengal, whether they be Hindoos* or Afoosulinans. 
The. Panchpeeree] wander in companies in the same 
manner, and inhabit, if I may use the word, huts, 
of a similar form and fabrication as the Dazeegurs. 

The men are remarkably athletic, and also nimble 
and oD in every kind of slight of hand, practising 

juggling 


rates, houses, or Families, as peeree, occasionally seems to bear that 
interpretation, though it certainly may admit of others. In this place, 
however, it probably rather applies to these people as conformists :o 
whatever religious system may -be the otcer of che day in their pe-- 
regrinations over Hindoostan. 

* It must strike the attentive traveller with astonishment to learn 
in how many observances the various Mocsulman trises copy the 


. . . l 
' H$ndoos, and vice versa. Among the votaries of Kalee the de- 


generate race of Portuguese wi] also often be found; so powerful 
1s the influence of moral and physical caases in the lapse of ages from 
the conquered of the conquerers, in spice oz religious bigotry and na- 
tional prejudices, 

,t In the upper provinces of.Hindoostan the littie enzampments of 
tliese people aré frequently very regular and neat, being there 
formed of the Sirkee entirely. Each apa:twent, though not much 


larger than a mastiff’s kennel, has its own particular enciosure or court . 


yard, generally erected in such a manaer as to become a species of 
circumvallation to the whole portable hamlet, which, a: first sight, 
reminds z „traveller of Lilliput or Fairy Lard. ‘The appearance of 
the people alone can undo the deceptien, and then even one m 

CP 
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Juggling in all its branches. As TM thev ex- 
bibit not only feats of agility, but great instances of 
strength. There are about a hundred houses at pre- 
sent of these people in Calcutta, formed into, five di- 
visions; there is a Surdar to each division, one of 
whom, as with the Bazeegurs, is considered as the 
head of the whole. llis revenues seem principally 
to arise from the offerings of strong liquor, » hich 
he receives from his dependants ; they, meaning such 
as have attached themselves to Calcutta and its en- 
virons, scem to have nearly the same boundaries as 
the Bazeegurs, though there are communities of this 
cast spread all over Bengal, appearing under the va- 
rious a of Chee eres Mars, Sumperas, Bun- 
dur Nachwya, Qulundur, Dukyi, &c. Many of 
these have become Moosulmans, and having take up 
their abode in villages, gain a livelihood by exposing 
dancing monkies, bed) s, &c. to the vulgar, or bv the 
fabrication of mats, trinkets, &c. Some of them 
wander about as sects of religionists, and calling 
themselves AMoosulman Fugeers, live on the bounty 

of the pious followers of the prophet, ‘They have a 
traditional account of four generations, and do not, 
like the Bazeeg gurs, consider "themselves as forcigners 
i Dengal. This particular tribe of the Nuts are 
suspected of being great thieves; many of them I 
understand are daily punished for theft, and in their 
capacity of Dukyts *, are no doubt often hanged. 
ilu They 


help wondering, where so many men, women, children and other 
domestic animals, manage to sleep or shelter themselves from the 
storms which sometimes assail these itinerant people. A detailed 
account of the peculiar tribe, who from their occupation of taming 
and charming snakes, derive the name of Sumpera, might prove 
worthy of public attention, especially if from it we could discover 
whether either they or the Mungoos called Newul, are acquainted 
with any specific against the bite of a venomous snake, whose fangs 
« have not been boza fide‘extracted, or deprived of their poisonous fluid 

by previous repeated exertions upon other bodies. 
* Daka means robbery, and in the active or agent form becomes 


Dukyt, 
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They also have a peculiar jcrgon fermed upor similar 
principles withetbat of the Bazeegurs, This forma- 
tion of a separate dialect conveys no very favourable 
Impression of eithe- of these sects, since many peo- 
ple may conceive it so much resembles the cant of 
rogues among ourselves, invented for the purpose of 
concezling their conduct as much as possible from 
honest men.  - 
They inter their dead, and the only ceremony 
seems to be to forget their sorrows, by getting com- 
pletely drunk immediately afterwards. 


Many of the subdivisions of :his.class of men pay: 


iittle or no attenticn to cleanliness, or any restric- 


tions in diet, cating dead jackalls, bullocks, horses, | 


or any kind of food procurable. Besides their usual 
occupation, the men collect medicinal herbs, catch 
mungooses, squirrels, and particularly the bird call- 
ed duho: the former, if not saleable, answer admi- 
rably for a feast. "The birds are driéd and used as a 
medicine. Their women do not attend thera during 
the exhibition of their juggling exploits, but have 
a peculiar department allotted to themselves, which 
consists of the praczice of physic; cupping, palmistry, 
curing disorders of the teeth, and marking the skin 
of the Hindoo women, an operation termed Godna ; 
they usually sally aut in the morning with a quantity 
of the herbs and dried birds, and, begging from door 
to door, offer their services gererally to the females 


only, in the cure 5f whese ailments they pretend to: 


.have a peculiar knowledge. Should it so happen 
tlfat they do not return home before the Jackal’s cry 
is heard in the evening, their fidelity is suspected, 

. . and 


Dukyt, notorious for their depredations as pirates in the Soondurbun- 
branches of the Gunga or Ganges, by the name of Decoits. If we 
may credit very respectehle testimonies of the fact, these Dukyts, are 
frequently guilty of sacr:ficing human. victims to Kalee, uader circum. 
stances of horror and atrocity scarcely credibie. p 
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and they subject themselves to the displeasure of 
their husbands, and are punished atcordingly. 44 
fault of that nature committed with any onc not of 
their own cast, is an unpardonable crime. 
Their marriage cereinonies' are as follow. All 
parties being agreed, and the day fixed on, e 
assemble before the bride's house between 9 and | 
o'clock at night. The bridegroom, accompanied E 
all his relations, male and female, places himself be- 
fore the door, near to which are fixed four plaintain 
trees, forming a square large enough to contain the 
company. He calls out with a loud voice, — * Give 
me my Bride.” The brother, or some such near re- 
lation, guards the door, and prevents his entrance, 
nay, rudely pushes him away.  Thelaugh is now gce- 
neral against the poor bridegroom, and many are the 
jokes on all hands played upon him. However, uot 
to be put off so, he makes two moreattempts, calling 
out all the while for his bride; which proving ineffec- 
tual, he in much seeming grief, (for the whole ap- 
pears a farce,) retires and sits down in the centre of 
the square, and there in melancholy mood bewails 
his fate. When the parties conceive they have suf- 
ficiently tried the man’s patience, they then inter- 
cede in his behalf with the guardian of the door, w ho 
bringing forth the bride, delivers her hand into the 
bridegroom’ s, saying, ** Here is your bride, bei ave 
kindly to her:" She also receives. an exhortation to 
conduct herself like a good and obedient wife, The 
bridegroom now taking a little red powder, which is 
prepared for the occasion, makes a mark with it on 
her forehead, calling out ‘This woman is my wed- 
ded wife." The bride also marks the bfidegroom's 
face, repeating at the same time, ‘‘This man is my 
husband." "They sit down together, and the com- 
pany arrange themselves in a circular form on each 
side. The little fingers of his left and her right hand 
* being joined, they sit Pu together, so that their 
Hn knces 
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knees may lap. over each other. The merriment of 
the evening nów begins, al] parties dancing, singing, 
diinking and smoking, except the bride, who for this 
one day i in her life is ?xpected zo refrain from the in: 
toxicating draugEt. After a shert NM they arise, 
and the bridegroom, accompariel by the female part 
of the compan, couveys the ride to the house, 
where the bridegraori and bride's mothers zre assem- 
bled ; neither of whom are permitted to appear be- 
fore him this night: however, this restriction damps 
not the joy of the old | ladies 5. liquor is plentifully 
E and they rartake freely ofit. ` 
Phe bridegroom having rejoined the party in the 
square, every one secs seriously to work, and it ap- 
pears now a fair trial to prove who shal. most ex- 
peditiously accomplish the important business of 
intoxication. <A little after day-light the caval. 
cade prepare to set off for the bridegroom's house, 
Whatever dowry th parents can give is now deli- 
vered, and the little <ingers of this happy couple being 
again "Joined, as before "desc riked, they lead the way. 
Before the bridegrocm's (or rathzr before his parent's 
door, it being to tbeir house they are conducted, ) 
stands an earthern pot filled w:th water, and in which 
is placed a small. fresh branch cf a mangoe tree, in- 
tended, as I should conjecture, as an "emblem of 
plenty. The mother then comes forwards with a, 
sieve containing a r»opee, some unhusked rice, paint, 
aud Doob grass*. This she weves round each of their 
heads threc times, end touches their mm with 
it. 


* This is probably one of the most common, ufefol, and beautiful 
grasses in this or any other country ; and, like the cow which feeds 
upon it, is held in higa religious vererztioa by many tribes of Hiudoos, 
A natural velvet carpet, if the expressior. be admissible here, may at 
any time be formed o7 this elegant grass, in the space cf two or three 
weeks, merely by chopping itin pieces, and sprinklinz these on pre. 
pared ground mixed with zarth, In this way, the banks of rivers, pub:* 
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it *. This ceremony being performed, the bride- 
groom leads the br ide into ‘the housé, where she is 
receiv ed by the old lady with many welcomes, who 
promises if she but conducts herself like a good wife, 
that she shall have all her gaods aud cha ttles when 
she dics. The men now assemble in front of the house, 
The women remain within; and a feast being pre- 
pared, the same scene of immoderate intoxication 
succeeds. When evening arrives, the bride goes, or 
is conducted, if there be a female of the party suf- 
ficiently steady to accompany her, to the hut allot- 
ted for her.—Such of the company as are able, now 
depart, whilst tlie rest, among whom the bridegroom 
may generally be numbered, pass the night on the 
plain in beastly insensibility, leaving the solitary 
bride to her own sober refleétions. From the time 
their children are five or six months old, they are 
accustomed to imbibe strong spirits; ,indeed it may 
be said they draw it in with their mother’s milk. 
They appear to be a most inconsiderate race of be- 
ll n3 ings, 


Ic roads, fortifications, ditches, garden walks, and marginal borders, are 
freqaently prepared in Tudia, upon principles which unite expedition, ' 
elegance, and strength, in one verdant sward, which, to people unac- 
quainted with the rapidity of vegetation in ‘these climes, has aimost 
the appearance of enchantment. Every lover of agriculture and rural 
economy at home must regret, that this: charming plant has not yet 
been fairly tried in Europe, where it would probably yield both proát 
and pleasure to all its admirers. ‘The roots are esteemed medicinal by 
the natives, and there can be little doubt of the nutritive quality of the 
whole plant considered as the food of animals. It is so well knowy to 
the Hindoostanees, and probably so often the object of attention, in the 
rural sports and excursions of the people or their children, that the ex. 
pression dood ka chhulla, a ring of doob, is frequensly introduced in 
their stories, to express that a petitioner did not even receive a dood 
ring from the person solicited, or what.we might render, he did not 
even seethe colour of his coin. As rings are exchanged at weddings 
by the parties, it is possible their poverty may sometimes cause them 
to substitute, at least pro tempore, those formed of the grass in question. 

© This circular motion, so common on such occasions in this coun- 
try, is termed warga to sacrifice, and probably, from the convertibility 
of m with «v, a mere deviation from marza to kill, 


* 
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ings, nevee thinking of to-motrow ; all their views 
are Den Iu the enjoyment of the present mo- 
ment, and that enjoyment consisting wholly in ex- 
cessive intoxication, and the grossest indulgence of 
the sensual appetites. 

A reference in taeir disputes is never made beyond 
their own sect, ard if of so serious a nature that a 
small Punckaet cannot accommodate the matter, the 
Buru Surdar convenes a general assembly, buz which 
assembly never enters on business until à quantity of 
spirits equal to the importance of the cause has been 
provided by both plaintiff and defendant. © The per- 
son non-suited has ultimately to bear the expence, 
unless, as it frequently occurs, (all parties during 

the discussion beirg indulged in a free participation - 
of the liquor, ) that the judges, plaintiff, and defen- 
dant should forget every idea of the case before them, 

but of that which contains the spirits. The sequel 
way be easily conjectured. The Puncha et disperses 
by degrees, and th? contending parties, : when aroused 
from the tor por of intoxication, frequently awake 
only to regret their 3wn folly. l 

These people i in the upper provintes, of Hindoo- 
stan, are known Ly the appellation of Kunjura, 
whence a particular zriend of mine, in speaking on the. 
subject, conjectured might be derived our term Con- 
jurer. Were not so great an authority as Johnson, 
with those scholars who derive it from conjuro * in 
our way, I should almost be inclined to agree with - 

: him 

* The Latin, however, has no such term rom that source to express 
the person in question ; and there was nothing to prevent tke modern 
languages of Europe from adopting this anc other vocables from the 
Gipsies, at tàe period they were wandering over it in the capacity of 
. conjurors, &c. That derivatives are used by the moderns, which the 
ancients had no idea of, may safely be granted; without invalidating 
the consistenzy or probability of the present conjecture. In fact, the 
study" of etymology, as 2 ritional science, is still too much in its in- 
fancy to warrant the hasty condemnation of particular opinions, on the 
derivation of certain words. as some thar at present will appear whim. 
n | enough, may yet preve hereafter to nave bees well founded. 


vM 
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him inopinion. Be this as it may, I find a people 
of this kind deséribed as living near Constantino ple, 
who are termed Cingarees, and whose language 1s 
said to be Hindoostanee, which word, without any 
force beyond the fair bounds of etymology, may be 
a mere deviation from JCunjura. 

The Conjurors or Jugglers who arrived in Earope 
about the 13tli century, ‘and who introduced the v Pi 
of threc strings*, appear to have been a race al- 
most exactly similar to what the Bazecgurs are at 
this day; in confirmation of which, the following 
extract from Doctor Durney's History of Music may 
not be thought inapplicable, 

Extract.—'* About 1330, the minstrels of Paris 

Hou 4 formed 


Even this word juggler may be of Indian extraction, althosgh ther 
exist, according to Johnson, both French and Latin originals against 
it, as well as the word jug in our own tonguc. Cups, jugs, mugs, 
might all havé been used at first by conjurors in various ways, whence 
to juggle, as a verb, stands on nearly the same ground with handle, 
and many more, In the Hinduwee dialects fugg is applied to a pani- 
cular act of worship, which the Brebmuns alone can perform, and by 
virtue of which they pretend to acquire sometimes preternataral powers. 
In this way they hope for the success of their mwxtur or incantations, 
' and in imitation of them, the gipsies may have preserved the name, on 
their arrival in the European territories, with many other mysterious 
customs and lofty pretensions. Jagger, juggul, juggula, jugela, [UE 
wala, are all natural combinations to. express the man so qualified, 
which by our ancestors could be as soon converted to juggler, as kban- 
Jaman, burga, and booqu in modern times have been to consumer, bureher, 
-and Zesker, though we have the means of correcting such absurd corrup- 
tions, which did not exist when the gipsies first appeared in our quar- 
ter of theglobe. Even admitting that we can trace much of ous lan- 
guagé up tothe Latin and Greck, 1t remains still a doubt whether these 
are the stock or branches of the oldest oriental tongues. 

* The word gui-tar probably springs from sz-rdr, a species of viol 
much used now in Hirdocstaz, and which, though originally, as its name 
implies, only a three-stringed instrument, is frequently to be met with 
here as a four, five, six, nay seven-stringed viol. With six strings ic 
would naturally be termed cb£i-1ar, ki-tar, progressively to gut-tar, 
as we now spell it, the last syllable of which clearly points out whence 
it ought to be derived, as tar in the Hindoostaueg is a well knowa 
` word for wire, string, &c. 
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formed themselves into a company, and obtained a 
charter—the pelice frequently repressed their licen- 
tiousness, and regu ated their conduct. — Philip Au- 
gustus banished taam the first year of his reign; but 
they were recalled by his successors, and un: ‘ted un- 

der the general name of Minstrélsy, having a Chief 
appointed over them, who was called the King of the 
Minstrels. Lewis the IXth'exempted them from a 
tariff or toll at the entrance at Paris, on condition 
that they swould sing a song, and make their monkeys 
dance to the toll-men, &c. "c. 

“The associated minstrels inhabited a pz steals 
street, to which they gave the name it stil retains. 
"Tt was here that the public was provided with musi- 
cians for weddings and parties of pleasure. But; as 
a greater number of them attended such occasions 
than were ordered, and all expected to be paid the. 
same price," “William de -Girmont, Provost of 
Paris 1931, prohibited the Jumgleurs and Jun- 
gleuresses trom going to those, who required their 
performance, in greater numbers than.had been sti- 
pulated, upon a severe penalty. In 1395, their li- 
hertinism and immoralities again incurred the cen- 
sure of government, by which it was strictly en- 
joined, that they should henceforth, neither in pub- 
lic or private, speak, act, or sing any thing that was 
indecorous or unfit for modest eyes and cars, upon 
pain of two months imprisonment and living upon 
bread and water." But letus hear one of the j jug- 
glers relate his own story. After speaking of his 
poer in.music, he proceeds: HENCE A 


* [from ‘overs tokens bzar, 
I can dowry chaplets weave, - 
Amorous belts can wel prepare, 
-And with courteous speech deceive. 
oint stool feats to shew I'm able, 
4 can make the beetlé run, 


Al 
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All alive upon the table, , 

When I shew delightful fun. 

At my slight of hand youll laugh, 
: At my magic you will stare, 

I can play at quarter staff; 

] can knives suspend in air, 

I enchantment strange devise, 

And with cord and sling surprise.” 


` 


{ snall now draw a short parallel between the gip- 
sies of Europe and the people I have described. 

Both the Gipsies and the Nuts are generally a wan- 
dering race of beings, seldom haying a fixed habita- 


„tion, They have each a language peculiar to them- 


selves. That of the Gipsies is undoubtedly a spe- 
cies of Hindoostance,.and so is that of the Nuts. In 
Europe it answers all the purposes of concealment. 
Here a conversion of its syllables becomes necessary. 

The Gipsies have their king ; the Nuts their Nar- 
dar Boutah ;—they are equally formed into com- 
panies, and their peculiar employments are exactly 
similar; viz. dancing, singing, music, palmistry, 
quackery, ‘dancers of monkeys, bears, and snakes, 
The two. latter professions, from local causes, are 
peculiar to the Nuts. They are both considered as 
thieves, at least that division of the Nuts whose 
manners come nearcst the Gipsies. In matters of 
religion they appear equally indifferent, and as for 
food, we have seen that neither the Gipsies nor Bu- 
deea Nuts are very choice on that particular, end 
though I have not obtained any satisfactory proof of 
their eating human flesh, I do not find.it easy to di- 
yest my mind of its suspicious on this head. Indeed 
one would think the stomach that could receive 
without nausea a piece of putrid jackal, could not 
i retain any qualms in the selection of animal 
food. i 


Though’ 


` 


s 
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Though'n the Encyclopedia Britannica Grellman's ' 
theory is thought slightingly of, the similarity of 
language being deemed but inconclusive evidence, 
vet | in this instance, even in opposition to such au- 
thority, I will venture to consider it as forming. a 


' basis of the most substantial kind. It is not the ees 


cidental coincidence of a few worcs, but the whole 
vocabulary he procuces differs not so much from the 
common ZZ/ndoostance. as provincial dialects of the 
same country usually do from each other. Grell- 
man, from a waut of knowledge in the- Hindoastanee, 
lost many opportunit ies of producing the proper word 
in comparison with the Gipsy one. 

The story ofthe Zfalabar students being rejected, 
upon the supposition that they, being Bru/onuns, aud 
only conversant in Sunserit X could not Haus un- 
derstood the commen Hindoostanee dialect, offers a 
good specimen ofthe kind.of criticism ance Grel l- 
man has to fear. 

The following List of ve -vhich were em 
from the Annual Register of 1784-5, with a few 
i liave now subjoined trom Grellman, insome of the 

l instances 


* It has not yet been incontestibly proved, that the Szascrit ever 
was a spoken language in India, and the few Brabmuns-who now can 
speak it a: all, seldom if ever talk that language in their own domestic 
concerns ; on ‘the contrary, they commonly employ the prevalent local 
dialect of the place, which will frequently hea species of Hiwdoostanee. 


. There.are so very few towrs, cities, or even large villages, which were ` 


ever conquered, or even bu frequented by ihe Moasulmans, in the 


. whole peninsula of India, whezein this colloquial language is not more 


or-less understood, that we zan scarcely conceive thee are many travel. 
ling Brahmuns who require a previous knowledge of the Swsczzt before 


‘they cari understand Hivdocstanee. The objection on the score of-the 


` Gypsie and Hindoostanée numaers being so different, if they really be 


so, might be answered by aJvcrting to the arbitrary introduction of a 
new series of numerical words into some Indian dialects, where the cub- 
stance of any particular speech .n question will Ee found to agrze; almost 


in every thing but number, with many other zongues from the -same 


source. 


8 
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instances where he has failed of produciifg the cor- 
responding Hindoostance one, will I hope prove the 
language of the Gipsies, and that of Hindoostance, to 
be the Same, or very intimately connected with each 


other * 


Gipsy. 


Ápra, 
Bebee, 


Pownec, 


Cauliban, 


Chericloe, 


Per, 


TTindooslanec. 


Oopur, 


Beebee, 


Pance,. 


Kala-burn, 


Chiree a, 


Peroo, 


Jamovaleopanee Panee, 


drowcipanecja,e, Jul, 


Davies, devus, 


Rattie, 
Peola, 
Can, 
Dad, 


Dewus, 
Rat, 
Peena. 


Kan, 


‘Dada, 


Ag, 


English. 


Above. 


. Aunt, a respectful fe- 


minine appellatiou, 
from Baba, father. 

Brook, drink, water, 
tears. 

Black, a black colour. 

Bird. 

Belly, the lower part 
of the belly. 

A Bath, water to bathe. 

Ditto. 

Day, to day. 

Dark, night. 

To drink. 

Ear. e 

Father, Grand-father. 


Fire. 


€ Should any real Hizdoestanee scholars ever investigate this 
matter on the spot in Europe, their evidence and observations will 


* probably settle the matter effectually, one way or other, for ever. 
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Gipsy. 
Peroe, 
Valashtee, 
Fore 
Mutchee, 


Bootsee, 


Gur, 
Shing, 
Ballow, 
Tattoo, 
Yacorah, 
-Bocolee, 
Shunalee, 


' Gecoa, 
Liecaw, 


Riah, 
Rriena, 
Dai, 

Mass, 


Tod, 

Boot, 
Nack,. 

Nie, 
.Nevo, t 


Bouropanec, 


Ii indoostunee, 
Pyr, 

Bilisht, - 
Poor, 


Mucl:ee, 


Buhotsee (in the fe- 


minine,) 
G hur, 
Seeng, 
Ba, 
Tutta, 
Yek G ;hutee, 
B ;heok,na, 


Soona,ee, 


Jec, or Jee;00, jee ,00- 


ka, 
Lik;ha, 


Ra,e, 


Ra,;enee, Ranee, 


Da,;ee, 
Mas, 


Docd ih, 
Buhot, 
Nak, 

Nuh, 

Ny a, nou, 


Bura panee, 
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English. 

Foot. E 
Finger, a span, 
Fall. 

Fish. 

Great, a great deal. E 


House. 
Hotn. UC 
Hair. 
Heat, hot. 


An hour, 


" Hungry. 


Hearing. 
Life, living. 


Letters, any taing writ- 
ten. l 

Lord. 

Lady. 


Mother, a nurse. 


Meat or: food, flesh. 


" meat, 


| Milk. 


Much, numbers. 


Nose. 


Nail of the auger... |” 


New, 


Ocean, sea, wave ; the 
great water. 


Gipsy. 


s 
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Gipsy. 
Rashes, 


Briskinee, 


Doriove, 
Lolo, 
Bauro-chairee, 


Pan and Pon, 


Roop, 
Starrie, 

Sep and Sap, 
Dicken, 
Loon, 
Banaw, 


Chive, 


Rook, 
Dennam, 
Chalk, 


Panee, 


Jaw, 


Bouro Matchee, 


. Kalicoe, 


Hinudoostanee. 


Rishee, 


Barkha, burushna, 


Dureca, 


Lal, 


Buree ch,hoorea, 


Buhin, 


Roopa, 
Sitara, tara, 
Samp, surp, 
Dak bna, 
Loon, lon, 
Baloo, 
Jeebb, 


Rook ib, 
Dundan, dant, 


‘Kaka or Chucha, 


Panee, . 


. Ana jana, 


Buree Muchee, 


Kul-ko, 


English. 
é 


Priest; a saint or holy 
man, 

Rain, to rain, fromthe 
Sunskrit vurshun- 
ung. 

River. 

Red. 

Sword, a greet knife. 

Sister, B is often inter- 
changeable with Pin 
the Hindsostanec. 

Silver. 

Star. 

Serpent. 

Sight, to see. 

Salt. 

Sand. 

Tongue, chis often in- 
terchangeable with J, 


and o with J. 


Tree, 

Tooth. . 
Uncle. 

Water. 

To walk, tocome,to go. 


Whale, a large fish. 
‘Yesterday, with the 
postposition. 
Gipsy. ` 


: 
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* Tober, 
Tschor, 
Dori, 
Rajah, 
Ranee, 
Raz 2 
Banduk, 
Gan Jagza, 


Jammadar, 


Wesch, 
Gour, 
Mul, 
Latcho, 
Dur, 
Perdo, 


, Cha, Chabben, 
Ischummedele, 
Jungustri, 
Aro, 

Paka, 

Schut vinegar, 
Ker, lo 
Sapa, 

Aduito, 


Hindocstanee. 


"Publ, 
Chor, 
Dozi, 
^ 
Rajak, 
Rance, 
Raj, 
Bundoog, 
Gawr, Juggah, 


Jemmadar, 


Whaisha, 
Gor, 
Mool. 
Acho, 
Dor, 


Poordo, 


Khana, Chabbna, 


Chooma Detee, 
Ungooshturee, 
Ard, 

Purk,h, : 
Khutta,. 


-* Ghur, 


Saboon; 


Dotuh, — 


English, 
An Áx. 


- A Thief, 


A band or string. ° 


A Lord or Chief. 


‘Princess. 
Principality. — 

A Musket. — 

A Village or Place. 
A Commander or Of. 


fcer- 


Forest or Wild. _ 
The Grave, 


Wine. 
Good. 
Far. l 
To fill up, to accom- ` 
plish, 
To eat. 
She kisses. 
A Ring. : 


—. Meal. 


A Wing. 
Sour. 
House. - 
Soap. 


Double. 
Gipsy. 


* The following are from Grellman’s Vecakulary, and consequent. 


ly often incorrect. 


- 
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Gipsy. .. Hiudoostanee. English. 


Tatip, Tapna, Té sai: 
Surgawa, Soonghna, To smell. 
Cewawa, ‘Gana, To sing: 
Mongna, Mongna, To solicit. 
Pi, Peena, To drink: 
Meischana, - Poh ;channa, To know. 
Medikkaha, Myn deekat ,ha, I saw. 


There can be no doubt that many others might 
be selected, were 1t necessary to add more proofs of 
the identity or intimate connection of the Gipsy and 
Hindoostanee languages here. 


XX. On 
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On the Burmua Game of Cuess, compared 
with the Indian, Chinese, and Persian 


GAME of the same denomination. 


By THE LATE Carrain HIRAM COX. 


Ccmmunicated in a Letter from him to T. H, HaniNGTON, Esq, 


DEAR SIR, 


I nave now the pleasure to send. you a drawing 
of ‘the Burmha chess table, with the pieces arranged * 
according to the ordmary mode of playing the game ; 
and subjoin an acccunt of the Burmha-game, witha 
comparative view of the Indian, Chinese, and Per- 
sian games; and should it appear to you worthy of 
notice, I have to request you will do me the favor 
to lay it before the society. 

It has been said zhat an accurate judgment may 
be formed of any society from a view of the amuse- 
, ments of the people; this is one of those sweeping 

assertions which indolence too often induces us to 
admit without sufficient examination, and however 
trué in a general sense, is little applicable to the pur- 
poses of life, for it often, indeed generally, happens, 
. as in Lavater's System of Physicgnomy, one feature 
counteracts the effects of anotker, so as to perplex 
the whole, and defeat the end of enquiry. 

Are the gay airy Parisians, hezetofore so celebrated 
for polish, and so conversant in the cant of philau- 
thropy, more humane than our rough Ran 

wha 


ce 
$ 
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who have been stigmatized as sanguinary, from their 
delighting in boxing, cocr- fighting, and bear. baii- 
ing ?— But instances of contradictions of this kind 
beiween particular habits, and general character in 
ce ery nation, müst be too familiar to you to reauire 
illustration by further examples; and Lam sure you 
will agree with me, that it is the wisest and safest 
course to avoid forming general conclusions from 
partial views. 

A member does not form a whole; and who has 
the means of examining and comparing ail the parts 
of so stupendous a sy stem, as forms the history and 
character of man, even in the meanest of the sub- 
divisious of society ? We therefore must not con- 
clude that the Burmhas are a scientific or intelligent 
people, because they play chess; nor that they are 
brutally savage, because they sometimes eat the flesh 
of their enemies. 

Chess, by uuiversal consent, hokls the first rank 
among our sedentary 'amusements, and its history 
has employ ed the pens of many eminent men. Among 
the number, Sir William Jones has obliged the world 
with an essay replete as usual with erudition and 
information. But while I avow the warmest admi- 
ration of his talents, and subscribe with all due defe- 
rence to his authority, I must be ailowed to acknow- 
ledge a difference of sentiment. 

Sir William says, ‘ The beautiful simplicity and 
extreme perfection of the game, as it is commonly 
played in Europe and Asia, convinces me that it was 
invented by one effort of some great genius, «ot 
completed by gradual improvemeuts, but forme i, to 
use the phrase of Italian critics. by the first inten- 
tion.” But it appears to me.that ali he atterwards 
adduces on the subject is so far from corroboret.ng 
that it is in direct contradiction of ihis opinion and 
I trust my further combating it wili neither be ceem- 

ld ed 
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ed impertinent nor invidious. The errors of a great 
mind are, of all others, the most material to be 
guarded against; and Sir William himself, had he 
lived to reconsider the subject. I am sure would have 
been the first to expunge a passege of so unqualified 
construction. Perfection has been denied us un-. 
doubtedly for wise purposes, and progression is ne- 
cessary to the happiness of our existence. No hu-. 
man invention is so perfect but it may be improved, 
and no one is, or has been, so great, but another may 
be greater. 

r have elsewhere? had occasion to observe, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, nature is slow, silent, and aniform 
in all her operations; and I am induced to think, 
that what is true of the mater ial world, equally holds 
as to the intellectual. In this opinion I am sup- 
ported by the testimony,of Sir Isaac Newton, who, 

. with equal modesty and truth, replied to one of his 
admiring friends, that if he surpassed others in his ' 
attainments, he owed it entirely to a patient habit of 
thinking. All great efforts are violations of the or- 
der of nature, ard, as such, are rather to be depre- 
cated than admired. In common language they are 
called convulsions, aad I confess myself opposed to 
convulsions of every kind. 

Sir William Joaes's evidence goes to confirm the 
opinion that we are indebted to tke Hindoos for the 
game of chess; but the description of the game 
which he has given from the Bhawishya Puran has 
nothing of that beautiful simplicity which called 
forth his admiration. Indeed he admits, that the 
indian game, described by him, ts more complex ; : 
and he considers it more “modern than the simple 
game.oEthe Pers aus, of which he could not find any 
account in the writings of the Brahmans. 

He informs us that the Sinecrit name is Chatu- 
ranga, and the root from which the name, of the 
S f ) game 
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game is derived, in modern languages. *It literally 
means the four members of an army, elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot soldiers, the same as ex- 
hibited at this day ; ; but the game described 1 oy bim 
is more gcnerally known by the name of Chaiüráji, 
or the four i wings, since, he observes, **it is played 
by four persons representiug as mauy princes, two 

allied armies combating on each side.” The board 
is quadrilateral, with sixty- -four checks as ours; but 
ie forms one army with us, is divided in two, 

ach having its king, elephant, horse, and boat, 

"id four foot soldiers in front, placed at the left 
hand angle of each face of the board. The power 
of the king is the same as in the modern game; the 
elephant has the same powers a$ the English queen, 
moving at will in all directions; the horse the same 
as the modern horse or knight; the boat as the mo- 
dern bishop, with the limitation of moving only two 

checks at once; the peon the same as the modern 
pain. 

This game is mentioned in the oldest law books, 
and is said to have been invented by the wife of Ra- 
van, king of Lanca, (1. e. Ceylon, / in order to amuse 
him with an image of war (field war I suppose is 
meant,) while his metropolis was closely besieged bv 
Rama, in the second age of the world. Rama’, 
according to Sir William Jones's Chronology of the 
Hindoos, appeared on earth at least three thousand 
eight hundred years ago; and this event happened 

I:2 ein 


* The high degree of polish which prevailed at the court of Ravan, 
at this carly period, is well worthy notice, In a copy from an ancient 
Hindoo painting which I possesa, his capital appears to be regularly 
fortified in the antique style, with projecting round towers and ‘battle. 
ments, and he is said to have defended it with singular ability ; hence 
he and his people were called magicians í and. giants, for to the invading 
Kama; and his hordes of Barbarian IRIURE called in derision 
satyrs or monkeys, his science must have appeared supernatural. la 
fact, Ravan appears to have been the Archimides of Lenca. 
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in an early, part ‘or his career; vef notwithstanding 
these ee of dntiquity and originality, Sir William 
Jones was of opinion that this rucimental and com- 
plex game is a more recent invention than the re- 
fined g game of the Persians anc. Europeans; which . 
he also states to have been certainly invented in. 
India, and appears, therefore, to have considered 
the original. But, to admit this, would, FReneetees 
be inverting the usual order of thi ings. 2 

Two other distinctions are remarkable of. the 
Hindoo game; the introduction of à ship or boat 
amongst “troops, &c. embattied on a plain; and Be 
use of dice, which determine the moves, and, 

Sir William justly observes, exclude it fioi the m : 
which has been assigned to chess among the sciences. ^ 

In respect to the first of these distinctions, I can- 
not help suspecting a mistake in translating the 
passage, which I must leave to abler critics to de- - 
cide! In explaining “he meaning of Chatur-anga, 
sir William says, ` that is the Zour angas or mem- 
bers of an army, which are said in the dmaracosha 
-to be, Hasty áswa ratha pédatan, or elephants,’ 
horses, chariots, and foot soldiers." And the same 
“names are used in India at this day *. 

Sir William notices the Chinese game as having a 
river described on the board, whieh the Indian board 
has not; and seems to infer that c ship or boat might 
be introduced i in the Chinese game with ~ 
Hence a query might arise w hether the Indian board 
as now used, is the ancient one appropriate to the 

game, in which a boaz is said to te introduced in- 
stead of a chariot; but in the Chinese game, of 
which I havé an account before me, althougi! what 
is erroneously terméd a river is delineated oh the 
board, yet there is ro ship or boat among the pieces. 
Instead 


* 
* See noze at ihe end of this paper, - 
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Instead of a boat, they have a chariot. How are we 
to reconcile these contradictions? —E fcar? in the pre- 
sent state of our information, they are inexplicable. 

At all events I shall attempt only as distinct an ac- 
Count as is ini my power of the four principal games 
and modes of playing chess in Asia, viz. first, the 
one from the Purans, cited by Sir William Jones as 
above; second, the Chinese, described by Mr. Irwin; 

third, the Burmha ; and lastly, the Persian or pre- 
sent Hindoostanee ; comparing them with each other 
and the English game; and must leave 1t to some 
more fortunate enquirer to determine which is the 
original. 

I have given precedence to the game said to be 
invented at Lanca, as it appears to be the most an- 
cient, according to the authorities adduced by Sir 
William Jones ; "and as the Persians admit that they 
received the game from India. lam aware that the 
honourable Mr. Daines Barrington, in a paper pub- 
lished in the Archeologia at London, gives it as his 
opiaion that the Chinese game is the most ancient ; 
and has taken great pains to disprove the Grecian 
claim to the invention, (vide 9th volume of the 
Archeologia.) But, according to the Chinese manu- 
script, accompanying Mr. Irwin's account in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, the 
Chinese invalidate their claim of originality, by fixing 
the date of the game, they assume the honour of in- 
venting, 174 years before the Christian era. 


* 
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Ancient Binds Gane oj Chess. 
8 
* TABLE, 


Black army 


NORTH, 


REFERENCES. 


r The King ^ por Raja. 

2 The Elephant or Hasti. 
i The Horse or Aswa. 
4 The Boat or Naucz 


cr The Chariot or Ratha. 
s The Pawns or Padata, 


Aurse soya X. 





Red army 


SOUTH, 
Green army 


In the Hindoo game, I have already noticed, . that 
the principal distinction from the English consists 
in having four distinct armies and sings ; each army 
composed of half the E of pes and pawnus 
used in one of ours: secondly, the elephant holds 
the station and power o? our queen; thirdly, there 
is a boat instead of our castle, but with the powers 
of a bishop limited: to a move of two checks at once; 
fourthly, the pawn or peon has not an optidnal rank 
wher? advanced to the last line of the adversary's 
checks, merely assuming the rank of the Ps swhose 
place he possesses (ex cepting the boat); fifthly, the 


use of dice to determine the moves, as. follows: | 


When a cinque is thrown, the king or pawn must be 
moved; a quatre, the elephant; < trois, the horse; 
and a deux, the boat. Other variations are, that 
the king, elephant, and horse may slay, but cannot 


be slain ; neither does i: Ed that the king can 
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be removed to a place of more security, by any ope- 
ration similar to the inodern mode of* castiing.  Ín- 
deed the mode of playing this game is very obscurely 
described ; all that is known of it has already been 
published: by Sir William Jones, in the Transactions 
of the Society, to which I must refer those who ré- 
quire further information. 


Account of the Chinese Game of Chess. 
TABLE. - 


5 4 3 2 I 2 3 4 $ 





References according te my Account, 








6 r4 NC I Genera], or Choohong. 
2, Counsellor, €r Soo. ` 
naa STT] 3 Elephan, or Tehong, 
| ‘4 Horse, > or Mai. 
, 5 Castles, Chariots, or Tche. 
a as S eRe ^ * 6 Artillery, or Paoc. 
3 . 7 Foot Soldiers, or Ping. 
7 7 7 É 7| 88 Trench, or Hos ki. 
8 8 
References "according to Mr. Irwin, 
7 7 | | 7 7 | i 1 1 The King, or Chong. 
I ee MM Mr ——i 22 Princes, or Sou, 
| | or Tchong, 


4 4 Horses, or Mai. 

5 5 Castles,Chariots,or Tche. 

6 6 Rocket boys, or Pao. 

77777 Pawns, or Ping. 
8 River, 


| 3 3 Mandarins, 
6 | ES r4 | 6 
LIN 
$4 a 04 3 W 35 
Mr. Irwin's account I shall give in his own words 
as follows:—‘* The very next day my Mandérin 
brought me the board aud equipage; and I found 
that the Brahmins were neither mistaken touching 
the board, which has a river in the middle to divide 
the contending parties, nor in the powers of the 
King, who is entrenched in a fort, and moves only 
in that space in every direction; but, what. I did not 
hear before, nor do I believe is known ‘out of this 
country, (China, ) there are two pieces whose move- 
Irá ments 
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ments are d: stinct from any in the Indian or Euro- ` 
pean game. Tne Afaadarin, which answers to our 
Bishop in his station anc side-long course, cannot, 
through age, cross the river; and a Rocket boy, 
still used in the Indian armies, ‘who is stationed bè- 
tween the lines of each party, acts literally with the ` 
motion of the Rocket, by vaulting over a man, and. 
taking his adversary at tae other end of the board. 
Except that the King has his two sons to support 
him, instead of a Queen, the game in other respects 
is like ours, as Will appear in “the plan of the board 
and pieces E have the honour to enclose, together 
wii duections to pace the men and play the game. 
lle preceding diagram 1s, the Chinese table, and 
differs from ours by heving a chasm in the middle, 
called by some a river, and the.crossed sections or 
forts in which move the Chong and Sou. The board 
or game, according to Mr. In win, is called Chong -ki, 
or royal game. 

The explanation o? the position, powers, and 
. moves of the pieces, he gives as follows: 

‘f As there are nine ag instcad of eight, to 
‘occupy the rear rznk, they stand on the lines be- 
tween, and-not within, ae squares; the game is 
consequently played on the lines. 

“Phe King or Chong stands on. the middle line of 
this row; his moves resemble those of our King, ` 
but are confined to zhe fortress marked out for him. 

“ The two Princes, or Sou, stand on each side of 
him, and have cqual powers and limits. 

The Mandarizs, ov Tchong, answer to our, 
Pishops, and have the same moves, except that they 
cannót cross the water; or white space in the middle 
- of the board, to anaoy the enemy; but stand on the 
defensive. 

“The Knights, or rather horses, called Méi, 

stand and move like ours in every respect. 

“The War Chariots, or Zeke, resemble our rocks 
. or castles. 

e «The 
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“The Racket Boys, or Pao, are pieces whose mo- 
tions and powers were unknown tœ us. * They act 
with the direction of a rocket, and can take none of 
their adversary's men that have not a Bee or pawn 
intervening. To defend your men from this attack, 
it is necessary to.open the line between either, to 
take off ine check on the King, or to save a man 
from being captured by the Pao. -Their operation 
15 otherwise like that of the rook, their stations 
are marker between the pieces and pawns. 

‘The sive Pawns, or Ping, make up the number of 
men equal to that of our board (i.e. sixteen). Jn- 
stead of taking sideways like ours, they have the 
rook’s motion, “except that it is limited to one step, 
and is not retrograde. Another importa: nt point im 
which ihe Ping differs from ours, 1s that'they con- 
tinue in statu quo after reaching their adversary's 
head quarters. Jt will appear, however, that the 
Chinese pieces far exceed the proportion of. ours, 
which occasions the whule force of the contest to fall 
on them, and thereby precludes the beauty and va- 
ricty of our game, when reduced to a struggle be- 
tween the pawns, who are capable of the highest 
promotion, and often chauge the fortune of the day. 
The posts of the Ping are marked in front.” 

solar Mr. Irwin. lis account being, according 
to my apprehension, indistinct and incomplete, and 
to my knowledge in some respects erroncous, I have 
been induced to make further inquiries on the: sub- 
ject, the result of which, I hope, will supply his de- 
ficiencies, or at least give us a more ae idea of 

. the Chinese game. 

The game is called by the Chinese Choke-choo- 
hong-ki, literally the play of the science of war. 

The piece 1, which we call the King, is named 
Choohong, which may be rendered the scientific in 
war, or gencralissimo; he moves onc pice at a time 
in any direction, the same as our King, but within 
the limits of his fort. 

The 
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The two pieces of next rank, No. 9 2. are called 
Sow by the Chinese, which literally means p 
old men, or men cf great exper'euce in war. Thes 
are supposed to act as counsellors to the CDU: 
and have precisely the same moves and powers as the 
Caekoy in the Burmhka, or Vizier in the Persian 
eame, except that tacy are contined to the limits of 
the fort with the Chookoug. 

The two pieces, No. 3. 3. erroneously named 
AMandarins by Mr. Irwin, are called Tehong by the 
Chinesc, which means an elephant ;, and they have 
precisely the same moves and powers as the elephant 
in the Persian and modera Hindoostanee game. 
That is, they move diagouaily in advance ar retro- 
grade, always two steps at amove; but the Chinese 
Tchong has not the power o7 jumping over tae head 
of an intermediate piece as tke Persiam elephant 
does; neither can i; advance beyond the limits of 
its own section, for a reason I shall assign below. . 

"The two pieces, No. & 4. arc called. Mái by the 
Chinese, meaning liorse or cavairy ; tliey have pre- 
cisely the same moves and powers as in the English 
aud Persian-games, and can advance into the c ene- 
my's section. 

The two pieces, No. 5. 5. are called Tche by the 
Chinese, meaning war chariots, and have the same 
powers.and moves as the rooks or castles in the Eu- 
Topean game, advaacing also into the enemy's sec- 
tion. l 

The two pieces, No. 6. 6. are: called Paoo by the . 
Chinese, meaning artillery or rocket men. The 
Paòo can move the whole range of both sections di- ` 
rect, transverse, cr retrograde, like the English cas- 
tle, and if any of :he adversary's pieces or pawns 
intervene in the direct line, he takes the oue imme- 
diately in the rear of it. i 

The pawns, No. 7. 7. 7. 7. 7. are called Ping by 
the Chinese, meaning foot soldiers; they move one 
square or step at a time, direct i in advance, and — 
A their 


* ug 
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their antagonist a. to the right or left, {not 
diagonally. as ours do, ) nor have they ehe allvantage 
of obtaining an advance rank as in the Euglish game. 

The blank space in the Table 8. 8. is called Hoa ki 
by the Chinese, which literally means a trench, and 
is understood to have been made for defence against 
an invading army., The horses, chariots, and foot 
soldiers are supposed to cross it by means of light 
bridges of planks; but these not being adequate to ^ 
bear the bulk of the elephants, they are reciprocally 
obliged to remain within the limits of their respec- 
tive sections. 

in other respects the game is like the English one, 
and ends with destroying the forces on either side, 
or blocking up the Choohong. The board is not 
chequered black and white, but merely subdivided, 
as in the diagram: the pieces are round counters 
of wood or ivory, with the distinguishing names 
wrote on them, half dyed red, and half black. 


Account of the Burmha Game of Chess 











TABLE. 
! REFERENCES. 
3 | | {3 
re a i Meng, - - = The king 
71445 | 5 | 2. Chekoy,- - ~ Lieut. Gen. 
ee et ef iaa 3.3 Rutha, - ~ War chariots. 
t 4.Chein, - - Elephants. 
412} 6 | 6; 6] 6 | 6 | 5.5.Mhee, - - Cavalry, 


6. 6.6.6, 6. r1 6. 6. Yein Footsoldiers. 


SERA) : 





: i | The 
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The Burmha name for the game of chess is chit- 
iha-reen, & tera applied by them either 5 & genera- 
lissimo, or warfare; an etymologist perhaps might 
trace it as a corruptica oi the Scnscrit Cha-tur- -anga: 

The annexed drawing and Ciagram will best éx- 
plein the form of the pieces, &c. and ordinary REY 
of ihe battaglia. 

No. 1. Ming, or the king, has the same moves 
and powers as in the English game, except that he 
cannot castle, neither do they admit of what we call 
Stale mate. 

a 2. Chekoy, or sub- Bere he moves diago- 
nally c either way in advance Or retrograde, but limit- 
ed to one ce or step at a move. 

No: 5.3, Rar i war chariot; they have exactly 
the sume moves and users as the English castle or- 
rook, 

No. 4. 4. Chein, elephants ; they have five distinct 
moves; direct 1. diagonal in advance 9. diagonal. 
retrograde 2. but limited to one check or step at a 
move; they slay diagonally only ; the move direct 
iu advance being only intendec to alter the line of 
their operations, so that they may occasionally have 
the powers of our king's or queen's bishop. 

No. 5. 5. AM hee, cavalry; they have exactly the ` 
same moves and powers as in the English game. 

No. 6. 6. 0.6 5, 6. 6. 6. Yein, or foot aoldiers ; 
they have the same moves and powers as in the Eng- 
lish game, except thet they are limited to one check 
or step ata move, and that the right-hand pieces. 
onły are e of promotion to the rank of che- 
koy, (in the event of his being taken.) It-is not 
necessary fos this promotion that they should have 
advanced to the last row of the adv ersary’s checks, 
but to that checx which is in a diagonal line with 
the left-hand check :n the last row of the acversary's 
section ; consequent.y the right hand pawn or yein, 
according to the diagram, will have to advance four 
steps to obtain the rank -of ck ekoy ; the £d yein 3 

d et Steps ; Al 
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steps; the 3d yein, 9 steps; the 4th yein, 2steps; 
aud the 5th yein, 1 step. ^7 

Although the array of the battalia 1s generally 
asin the diagram, yet the Burmhas admit of great 
variations : each party being allowed to arrange their 
pieces ad libitum ; that is tosay, they may strengthen 
either wing, or expose the king, according as they 
estimate cach others abilities, or as caprice or 
judgement may influence them. In some respects 
this is tantamount to our giving a piece to an in- 
ferior plaver, but the variation is only to be under- 
stood of the pieces, and not of the pawns. ` 

This liberty, added to the names and powers of 
the pieces, gives the Burmha game more the appear- 
ance of a real battle than any other game f know of. 
The powers of the Chein are well calculated for the 
defence of each other aud the King, where most 
vulnerable; and the Rutha or war chariots are cer- 
tainly more analogous to an active state of warfare 
than rooks or castles. 


Persian and modern Hindoostanze Game of Chess. 
TABLE. 





PSPEFUS NaS 
+s PAA | | 


REFERENCES, 


Sha or Padsha, The King. ' 
Vizier or Firz, — G.neral 
3 Fior Hust, Eiephagt. 
4 As or Ghora, Cavalry or Horse 
5 Rookh or Ruth, War Chariot. 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6, Piadah or footmen, 
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The Persian game and table are both called Sha- 

S, or more ‘commonly Shutrunj, the form of the” 

table and arrangement, of the pues as in the gias 
gram. 

No. 1. Sha, or Padsha. The ius has the same 
moves and powers as in. the English game, but can- 
riot castle, nor is stale mate admitted. 

No. 9. Firz, or more commonly Fisier. the ge- 
neral. It is the first piece moved on opening the 
game, advancing one step direct in front, his piadah 
moving one step at the same time; this 1s said to be 
done by command of the king, that he may review 


and regulate the motions of the army ; afterwards he 


can only move diagonally, in advance or retrograde, 
one check or step at a move, the same as the Burm- 
ha ne 

No. 3. 3. Fil in Persic, Hust in Hindoostanee, 
Holen They move diagonal: .y in advance or re- 
trograde, always two steps ata move, and have, what 
Mr. Irwin calls, the motion of a rocket boy hopping 
over the head of any piece in their way, except the 
king, and taking auy piece which stands on thé se- 
cond check from. them in their range. 

No. 4, 4. Asp, Persian, or Gora, Hindoostanee, 
horse or cavalry; they have the same moves and 
powers E it ‘English knight. 

No. . Rookh. Persian, or Ruz’ h,. Hindoostanee, 
"War un A they have exactly the same moves and 
powers as the Engush rook or castle. 

No. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6.6. 6. Piadahs, or peons, foot- 
mén; they have the same moves and powers as the 
English pawn, except that they advance only one 
step at a tinfe on opening the game, and that when. 
any of them arrive at the last line of checks on their 
adversary's section, should their own general have 
been taken, they are then called firs, and distin- 
guished by: a pawn oz the'adversary being placed on 
the same square with them. 

When-the king is checked by another piece, they 


; say 
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say shah, shah, or kist, (the latter an Arabic word ;) 
and when check-mated, they say shah-mfü, which. 
means the king is conquered or driven to the last 
distress; or sometimes boord or burd, the prize is 
vained or carried, though this expression is inore 
generally used when all the pieces are taken except 
the king, aud the game is consequently won. 

I shall now make some observations on the fore- 
going games, and compare them with each other. 

As far as record is to be admitted in evidence, the 
first, or I1indoo game, above described, is the most 
ancient, and, to my apprehension, it has great inter- : 
nal marks of antiquity, namely, the imperfections 
incident to rudimental science. 

A view of the table, &c. will be sufficient to con- 
vince any one who has the least knowledge of tac- 
tics, or the science of chess, of the imperfections of 
the Hindoo game. 

The weakest flank of each army 1s opposed to its 
autagonist's forte—and the piece in each army which 
would be cf most use ou the flanks, is placed in a 
‘situation where its operations are cramped; and al- 
though it appears that two armies are allied against 
the other two, yet the inconvenience of their battalia 
in a great measure remains; besides, it also appears 
that cach separate army has to guard against the 
treachery of its ally, as well as against the common 
enemy; for itis recommended, and allowed to either 
of the kings, to seize on the throne of hisally, that 
he may obtain complete command of both armies, 
and prosecute conquest for himsel? aloha — Dut*if 
the battalia were as perfect as in the Eurofean game, 
the circumstance or using dice, to determine the 
moves, is fatal to the claim of pre-eminénce, or of 
science, which attaches to the European game, and 
places the ancient Zindeo game ou a level with 
back-gaminon, in.which we often see the mest con- 

* summate abilities defeated by clamce. : 
Exclusive 


*. 
* 
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Exclusive of the definition of the game-in the 
Amaracosha, namely, that the four angas or mem- 


: bers are elephants, hcrses, chariots, and foot soldiers, 


there are contradictions in the rules given by Go- 
toma and others translated by Rad-ha-cant, whéch 
are irreconcilable, unless we suppose. they treat’ of 
different games. The first says, that ‘‘ tne king, 
the elephant, anl the horse may slay the foe, but 
cannot expose themselves to be.slain.". Hence we 

infer that the shi» and foot soldier alone are vul- 
nerable. In another place the commentator says, 
* If a pawn can march to any square on the oppo- 
site extremity of the board, except that of the king 


_or ship, he assumes whatever power belonged to that 


square, which promotion is called shat-pada, or SIX 
strides.” This contradicts the former rule. And. 
again, ‘‘ but this orivilege of shat-pada was not al- 
lowable in the opinion of Gotoma; when a player 
had three pawns on the chess board, but when only 
one pawn, and one ship remained, the pawn might 
even advance to the square of a king or ship, and. 
assume the power of either." From the whole we’ 


"may gather, that in this game there is much ab- 


struseness with little science, which affords strong 
pP of its being rudimental. 

I have placed the Chinese game the second in the 
series, because there is a record of its relative an- 
tiquity ; but not “rcm conviction, for the next im- 
provement of the ancient Hindoo game appears to 
me to be that whizh at present cbtains amongst the 
Durmhas who ate Hindoos of the Pali tribe, and 
derive allheir literature and science from the com- 


mon sources * Ir the Eurmha game the frst dawn 
of 


* Thé chess men I hed made at Amarajcarab, the Burmba capital, 
were the workmanship of sume Cossays, natives of the kingdom of 
Munipore, who, as well as the Burmhas, are of the sect of Budda, 


` and form the intermedia:e link between them and the Benxgallies. 
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of perfection appears, while the ancient Hindoo 
names, according to the Amaracosha, are, retained, 
the two armies are consolidated, and tommanded by 
a general immediately under the eye of the king, 
ihe order of the battulia improved, and chance re- 
jected. 

The Persian game is but a slight variation in prin- 
ciple from the oe hie the order of battle 1s re- 
strained to one mode, and the foot soldiers and prin- 
cipals each drawn up at the extreme face of the 
board or field of battle, in rank entire, according to 
thé improved system of modern warfare. Other 
alterations appear to me adventitious, or the effect 
of caprice rather than judgment. 

The modern European game appears an improve- 
ment on the Persian, and only requires that the ori- 
ginal names should be restored to the pieces to give 
it full claim to pre-eminence. 

Tam at a loss where to place the Chinese game, 
but its claims to precedence are of little importance. 
— The account of its invention, for which we. are 
indebted to Mr. Eyles Irwin, 1s as follows 

“Translation of an extract from the Concum, or 
Chinese Annals, respecting the invention of the 
game of chess, delivered to me by Tonqua, a soldier 
mandarin of the province of Tokien.” 

“ Three hundred and seventy years after the time 
of Confucius, or 1965 years ago, (174 years before 
Christ,) Hung Cochee, king of Kiüngnan, sent an 
expedition into the Shensi country, under the com- 
mand of a mandarin, called Hemsing, to conquer jt. 
After one successful campaign, the soldiers were put 
into winter quarters, where finding the weather much 
colder than what they had been accustomed to *, 
and being also deprived of their wives and families, 

Kx | the 


* Shensi is the north west province of China, and mountainous, 
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the army in general became inpatient of their situa- 
tion. and clamorous to return home.  iiemsing, 

upon this, revolved ir. his mind the bad consequences 
of complying with their wishes ;' and the necessity. 
of soothing his troops and reconciling them to their 
position appeared urgent, in order to finish his ofe- 
rations the ensuing year. He was a man of genius 
as wel as a good soldier, and having contempl lated 
some time on the suoject, he invented the game of: 
chess, as well for an amusement to his men.in their 
vacant hours, as to inflame .their military ardour, 

the game being wholly founded on the principles of 
war. The stratagem ' succeeded to his wish ; the. 


. soldiery were del ghted with the game, and forgot 


in their daily contests for victory the inconvenience 
of their post. In the spring the general took the 
field again, and in a few months. added. zhe rich 
country of Shensi to ihe kingdom of Kiangnan, by 
the defeat and capture of Choupayen, a famous War- 
rior among the Chinese. On this conquest Hung 
Cochee assumed the title of M and Choupayen 
put an end to his owr life in despair 

In the course of my reading I have met with a 
similar tale among fhe Persians ; but such tales are’ 
easily fabricated, “and from the complaisance of na- 
tional vanity as easily credited. 

That Hansing introduced this game with modi- 
fications suited to the genius and manners of ‘the 
Chinese for the purposes ascribed zbove, I can readi- 
ly believe; but the introduction of artillery or 
rocket boys, the general perfection of the game, 
similitade to the Hindoo game, and date of the sup- 
posed invention, are strong evidences against its 
originality. * 

I, am aware that there are many other games of 
chess played in Asia; but I consider then merely 


as anomalies, unimpor tant. or un worthy of note ; and 
D , the 
a 
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the four I have adduced are the principal, to which 
all the others may be referred. 

I shall conclude this tong and irregula? disserta- 
tion with noticing the various etymologies of the 
tems, pieces, &c. "Ec. l 
> The Honourable Mr. Daines Barrington has taken 
considerable pains on this subject in the essay above 
noticed ; and the reason he assigns for the uncouth 
form of the pieces as made in Europe is very just, 
viz. that we received the game from the Arabs, who, 
as Mahomedans, being prohibited the use of paint- 
ings or engraved images, merely gave to their chess 
pieces such distinct forms as enab! Ted them to readily 
recognize them in play ; and such arbitrary variation 
being once introduced, others naturally followed, ac- 
cording to the caprice or taste of* each new in- 
novator. 

But he differs from Doctor Hyde and Sir William 
Jones in respect to our Exchequer being named 
from the chess-table; proving that the term was 
not directly so derived ; but that is not proving it 
was not derived indireétly ; for. although the game 
of chess might not have been known to the nations 
of modern Europe, so early as the Norman Conquest ; 
yet it appears from the check or reckoning board 
found at Pompeii, and from the Latin name Scac- 
cario, that the use of the table was very early 
s in Europe; and therefore Sir William Jones 

may still be right in. deriving exchequer from Cha- 
turanga. One remarkable coincidence in the Asiatic 
tables may be noticed ; they are all subdivided into 
sixty-four squares, but not checkered. 

The piece we call the King is also so styled in all 
the games that I know, except the Chiese, who call 
it the Choohong, or scientific in war. 

The piece we call the Queen, the honourable Mr. 

K kK 2 Barringtoa 
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Barrington derives from the Persian pherz or gene- 
ral; and expases the absurdity of calling this piece 
a queen, by asking how we are to metamorphose a 
foot soldier or pawn intoa queen, as admitted in the 
English game, &c. Sir William Jones more correct- 
ly wr rites it fera, and adds ** hence the French have 
derived vierge, &c.”—If so the blunder arises from 
French gallantry. Viergé in French is virgo, and 
consorted with the king they by a very natural 
transition made their virgin a queen. But whence 
the Persian title of fera? Mr. -Richardsor merely 
informs us that ferz, ferzeen, ferzan, and ferzee, 
mean the queen at chess. The common term for 
this piece in the Persian language is wizeer or 
wuzeer a minister, but in their emphatic way of 
writing and speaking, they have in this case made 
a noun substantive of a distinctive adjective, to de- 
note the eminence of the piece, as I-shall have further 
occasion to notice. Ferg or ferzan, therefore, 
neither means queen nor genera! in a literal sense ; 
but eminent, distinguished, &c. Ferzee further 
meaus science, learniug, wisdom, &c. 

The piece we call a Castle or Rook, the Honour- 
able Mr. Barrington says, is derived from the Italian 


al rocco—but what is if rocco (the castle) derived 


from? Sir William Jones says,“ it were in vain to 
seek an etymology of the word rookh in the modern 
Persian language, for in all the passages extracted. 
from Perdausi aud Jami where Rokh is conceived to 
mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it signifies, I believe, 
no more than a cheek or face.’ —My enquiries teach 
me that in this instance also a name has been form- 
ed from. a quality; and that in modern Persian 
rookh means facing or bearing in a direct line; and 
applied to the reokh at chess, and its moves, is 
very appropriate ; at Pene same tune I have no o 

that 
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that the Persian ved was originally derived with 
the game trom the Hindoos who call the piece 
‘rerh and rutha; and denominate the ship or boat, 
which is substirated for the castle, either 2aucá or. 
rica. ‘the corruption is as easy as the French 

vierge from pAerz or ferz, and the only difference 
is, that Persian pride has endeavoured to legiti- 
mise the blunder by assigning a reason for it. 

The pieces we call bishops, the Hon Mr. Daines 
Barrington says, are called by the l'rench fou or fools, 
and supposes the epithet to have been bestowed on 
them by some wag, because kiugs and queens were 
ancienily attended by fools. 

I am ready to admit that war is but too often the 
offspring of vice and folly, and that it is no great 
proof of wisdom in bishops to forsake their habits 
of peace for war, but think it is refinine a little too : 
much, to stigmatise them in particular as fools on 
that account —Sir William Jones, in my opinion, 
adduces a more go derivation, supposing the 
fol or fou of the French (for it is pronounced both 
ways occasionally) to be derived trom the Persian 
Jil or feel, an elephant. In Italian these pieces are 
still denominated i alsino or the elephant, and 
so they were in England atthe beginning of the 
seventeenth century. .— Perhaps the French fou may 
have been derived from the Chinese fou, the grave 
couucillors who attend on the chookong or general, 
and who have the same diagonal moves as ; the bishops ; : 
and their mandarin caps may have been changed 
with their names tor mitres, as we now see them en- 
graved. 

The pieces we call knights or horses have in ge- 
neral the same appellation in other.languages. 

The pawns,.it is easy to perceive, are derived 
ii paon (a foot) Hindoostanee, piadah, Persian, 
and padali Sanscrit. 

The learned Doctor e says, ' that the word 
chess is derived from the Persian word shah or 

kx3 king, 
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king, which woed is often used j in | playing, to cau- 
tion “the king against danger. Hence Europeans 
and others have denominated the game Shachiludiuny, , 
and Shaiudium ; and the English Chess.” 

The term Mate used at the termination of the 
game is from the Persian shah-mat, the king is 
conquered or driven to the last distress. - 

The Persians also have a term peculiar to them- 
selves, to denote the advancement of a pawn or piada. 
When it arrives at the last line of cliecks in the ad- 
versary’s division, they say it is ferseem or dis- 
tinguished, and iu case the vizeer or ferg has been 
lost, it assumes its rank, and is distinguished by, 
one of the adversary's pàwns being placed on the 
same square with it. ' 

When I sat down to write this letter, I had no, 
idea of extending it to so great a length, nor had I, 
as you vill easily perceive, "formed any regular plan’ 
of discussion. J taererore fear it will not only be 
found tedious, but perplexed. Yet, however iniper- 
fect or unimportant in itself, I am induced to hope. 
it will be received with indulge ence, as tending to 
excite the inquiries of abler critics on a subject. 
equally interesting and curious, au: to produce that. 
collision of mind whence truth is elicited. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 


HIRAM COX. 
Waujea Provincg of Chittogeng, May 281b, 1799. 


P. S. I have annexed a comparative Table of the 
names and terms used at the game of Chess in four 
principal Asiatic, and four principal European 
lang uages. . 


.H. COX. 
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Nore referred to in page 484, p corrections of 
previous papers in this Volume, by H. Corf-' 
‘BROOKE, Esq. 


2 


The term (zac) which occurs in the passage translated by Sra 
WirtLiaM Jones from the Bhawishya Puráa, undoubtedly signifies a 
boat, and has no other acceptation. The fcur members of an army, as 
explained ir. the Amara césha, certainly are elephants, horses, chariots 
and infantry. Yet, there is n» room to suspect a mistake in the trans. 
lation; on the contrary, the practice of the game called Chatád;f, 
confirms the translation; for 2 boat, not a chariot, is one of the pieces, 
and the game is played by four persons with long dice. Another sort 
of Chaturanga, the same with the Persian and the Hindustani chess, is. 


' playéd by two persons and without dice. 3n Bengal, a boat is one of 


the pieces at this game likewise; but, in some parts of India, a camel - 


-takes the place of the bishop, and an elephant that of the rook ; while ` 


the Hindus of the peninsula (I mean those of Carzdtaca above the 
Ghéts) preserve, as I am informed, the chariot among the pieces of 


.the game. I find also, in an antient. Treazise of Law, the elephants 


horse and chariot, mentioned zs pieces of the game of Cheturanga. 
The substitution of a camel, cr of a boat, for the chariot, is probably 
an innovation ; but there is no reason for thence inferring a mistake in. 
the translation, or in the redding, of the passage which Str WILLIAM 
Jones extracted from the Baqishya Purdy. 


CORRECTION. = 


Page 180, ote (3). S'ácambhari in the modern 
Sá ambher, famous for its salt lakes. It is situated 
at the distance of about thirty miles west of 
Jejpár. 
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APPENDIX. : 


RULES OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


` , 
i Continued from the Sixth Volume. - 


JANUARY 2d, 1800. 


RESOLVED, 
That in future the Meetings of the Society be held on the 
first Wednesday, instead of the first Thursday of every Month. 


JULY 2d, 1800. 


RESOLVED, 

That the fixed Meetings of the Society be in future held 
Quarterly, on the first Wednesday of January, April, July, 
and October, and that if any business should occur to require 
intermediate Meetings, they may be summoned by the Presi- 
dents, for whom the right is reserved of appointing, when ne- 
cessary, any other day of the first week in the foregoiug months 
for the fixed Meeting of that quarter, in lieu of Wednesday 
aforesaid. 
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